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One of the comic poets of Italy attributes his multitude of verses 
to his multitude of troubles; he compares himself to a wheel 
which goes silently while it goes well, but when the least thing 
happens to it, it makes a horrid grating noise. 

This perhaps is not unfrequently the case with magazines and 
their addresses. The “ few words to the reader,” into whatever 
form they may be thrown, are invariably intended either to 
excuse something defective and “solicit the usual indulgence,” 
or to promise some brilliant effort by which all other endeavours 
are to be surpassed, and improvement carried at length up to the 
very threshold of perfection. Silence, on the contrary, may be 
understood to intimate that the wheel works well—to express an 
unconsciousness of the existence of defects, and the impractica- 
bility of improvement. 

If the readers of this magazine have not been addressed lately, 
that silence on our part, while it assuredly tells but the truth, in 
proclaiming continued prosperity and success, would not be truly 
interpreted as conveying our conviction that improvements were 
altogether impracticable and hopeless. Nor, on the other hand, 
are our present “ few words” meant to convey any of those grand 
promises of change and extension, by which lively readers are 
naturally led to imagine that every successive number of the work 
henceforward will be twice as good as its predecessor. We have 
not yet discovered the great art of increasing the number of an 
author’s wits from five to ten, nor are there any poets about town 
gifted with the power of crowding more feet into a verse than the 
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quantity it is appointed to contain. Nevertheless, time has 
enriched our resources, experience has extended our literary 
connexions, and success has stamped our enterprise as not un- 
worthy the co-operation of many of the ablest writers of their 
time. Such names have already graced our list of fellow-labourers ; 
and it is our hope and purpose to make further accessions to it, 
so as to vary the style as well as the subjects of our monthly 
number to the utmost possible extent, and ensure continual 
freshness and novelty. In this respect, more than one acquisition, 
in the shape of a popular name, may be discovered in the number 
thus introduced; while we resume the principal feature with 
which the magazine began—by commencing in our opening 
pages this month a new Tale, the scene of which is the Court of 
Queen Anne. 

With the resolution to spare no exertion that may be necessary 
to secure for this story the place in public favour which its pre- 
decessors have fortunately held—with a just reliance on the 
acknowledged talents of contributors new and old, as well as on 
the unapproachable excellence of our pictorial embellishments— 
with a conviction, above all, that no favour can be long enjoyed 
without unremitting zeal in administering to the reader’s plea- 


sure—we here enter upon 1844, cordially wishing him and his— 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE, 


BY THE EDITOR, 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


A GLANCE AT THE COURT AND CABINET OF QUEEN ANNF, IN 1707. 


THE commencement of the year seventeen hundred and seven, 
saw Queen Anne, to all outward appearance, in the most en- 
viable position of any sovereign in Europe. Secure of the affec- 
tions of her subjects, to whom the wisdom and beneficence of 
her five years’ sway had endeared her, and who had begun to 
bestow upon her the affectionate appellation of the “ good 
Queen ;” dreaded by her enemies, who had everywhere felt and 
acknowledged the prowess of her arms; cheered by the constant 
cry of victory; surrounded by able and devoted counsellors ; 
served by one of the greatest commanders that England had 
then ever known; encircled by a brilliant court, distinguished 
alike for its grace, its polish, and its wit; fortunate in flourish- 
ing at an age when every branch of literature and science was 
cultivated with the most eminent success—when philosophy was 
propounded by a Locke, natural history prosecuted by a Ray, 
science advanced by a Newton, style brought to its perfection 
by Addison and Steele, poetry refined and sublimated by Pope, 
till its very essence was obtained by the process, and comedy 
raised to the acme of excellence by Congreve and Farquhar ; 
—thus fortunately circumstanced, with all around prosperous and 
promising, the union with Scotland recently effected, the pride 
of France humbled, the balance of power in Europe established, 
and the protestant succession firmly secured, nothing appeared 
wanting to Anne’s grandeur and happiness. 
And yet under this mask of glory she concealed an anxious 
heart. he power seemed valueless, which rarely, if ever, availed 
her to carry into effect a favourite foeasue The constitutional 
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indolence of her royal consort, Prince George of Denmark, to 
whom she was tenderly attached, and his incompetency to the 
due fulfilment of the high offices he had been appointed to, 
and which not unfrequently drew upon him the sarcastic censure 
of the party in opposition, were sources of  aagiry9 The loss 
of all her family, and especially of the Duke of Gloucester, at 
the age of eleven, preyed upon her spirits, and in seasons of de- 
pression, to which be was subject, made her regard the bereave- 
ment as a judgment for her desertion of her father, the deposed 
and exiled James the Second. The situation of her brother, 
the Chevalier de Saint George, as he styled himself, also 
troubled her; and sometimes awakened scruples within her 
breast, as to whether she was not usurping a throne which, of 
right, belonged to him. Added to this, her cabinet was secretly 
disunited, while party warfare raged with so much violence, 
that she herself was ‘but little respected in its attacks and re- 
prisals. | 

Not the least of her annoyances was the state of thraldom in 
which she was kept by the Duchess of Marlborough. Her 
friendship for this illustrious lady was of early date, and had 
been confirmed by the zeal and warmth displayed by the latter 
during the differences between Anne, while Wiineces of Den- 
mark, and her sister, Queen Mary. So strong did the princess’s 
attachment to her favourite become, and so anxious was she to 
lay aside form and ceremony with her, and put her on an 
equality with herself, that in her correspondence and private 
intercourse, she chose to assume the name of Mrs. Morley, 
while Lady Marlborough adopted that of Mrs. Freeman. 

Of an imperious and ambitious nature, endowed with high 
mental qualifications, and a sound and clear judgment when not 
distorted or obscured by passion, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
as she became aguedishety after Anne’s elevation to the throne 
in 1702, determined to leave no means untried to aggrandize 
and enrich her husband and her family. Her views were seconded 
by her royal mistress, from whom she obtained, besides large 
pensions, the places of groom of the stole, mistress of the robes, 
and keeper of the great and home parks and of the privy 
purse, while she extended her family influence by uniting her 
eldest daughter, the Lady Henrietta Churchill, to Lord Ryalton, 
eldest son of the Earl of Godolphin, lord high treasurer; her 
second daughter, Lady Anne, to the Earl of Sunderland; her 
third, Lady Elizabeth, to the Earl of Bridgewater; and her 
fourth and youngest, Lady Mary, to the Marquis of Monthermer, 
afterwards Gy her interest created Duke of Montague. Hence 


the Marlborough and Godolphin party were called, by their op- 
ponents, “ the Family.” 

Anne’s at bounty to the duchess, and constant concession 
to her opinions, made the latter suppose she had only to ask and 
have; only to bear down in argument to convince, or at least 
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gain her point. And for awhile she was successful. The 

ucen’s good nature yielded to her demands, while her timidity 
Susak before her threats. But these submissions were purchased 
by the duchess at the price of her royal mistress’s regard; and 
more than one sae having occurred between them, it be- 
came evident to all, except the favourite herself, that her sway 
was on the decline. Blinded, however, by confidence in the 
mastery she had obtained over the queen, she cunceived her 

osition to be as firm as that of the sovereign herself, and defied 
om enemies to displace her. 

A coalition having occurred two years before between 
Marlborough and Godolphin, and the Whigs, the ministry was 
now almost wholly supported by that party, into whose con- 
fidence, notwithstanding her former disagreement with them, 
the queen had surrendered herself on the meeting of the second 
parliament, in 1705, in consequence of the affront she had re- 
ceived from the Tories, when the motion whether the Princess 
Sophia should be invited to England, was made; upon which 
occasion she wrote to the Duchess of Marlborough—* I believe 
we shall not disagree, as we have formerly done; for I am 
sensible of the services those people (the Whigs) have done 
me that you have a good opinion of, and will countenance them, 
and am thoroughly convinced of the malice and insolence of them 
(the Tories) that you have always been speaking against.” ‘The 
leaders of the Whig cabinet distinguished by the title of “the 
Junta,” were the Lords Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and 
Sunderland,—all five statesmen of great and varied abilities 
and approved zeal in behalf of the protestant succession, while 
Halifax’s zealous patronage and promotion of men of letters and 
science, as exhibited towards Addison, Prior, Locke, Steele, 
Congreve, and Newton, is too well known to need recapitulation 
here.. To most of the Junta, however, the queen entertained a 
strong dislike, and notwithstanding the repeated requests of the 
Duchess of Marlborough for the appointment of her son-in-law, 
the Earl of Sunderland, to the office of secretary of state, it was 
only on the personal solicitation of the duke himself, on his re- 
turn from his last glorious campaign, that the Earl received his 
appointment, in place of Sir Charles Hedges, who was dis- 
missed. The Tory opposition was headed by the Lords Roches- 
ter, Jersey, Nottingham, Haversham, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir 
Nathan Wright, and the above-mentioned Sir Charles Hedges. 

Lord Godolphin, whose interests, as well from family con- 
nexion as from community of sentiment, were co-existent with 
those of the Duke of Marlborough, was a person, if not of daz- 
zling talent, of such industry and capacity for business, as more 
than compensated for any want of brilliancy, and admirably 
adapted him to his office of high-treasurer. Methodical in 
management, and exact in payment, he raised the credit of the 
country to a higher point had ever before attained, and 
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was consequently enabled to procure supplies whenever they were 
required. A man of the strictest honour, he never failed in his 
engagement: and though forbidding in manner, and difficult of 
access, was generally esteemed. 

There were two other members of the cabinet who were 
closely united in friendship, and of whom the highest — 
tions were formed ; these were Mr. Saint-John and Mr. Harley. 
Both were Tories, and belonged to the high church party, and 
had taken office in 1704, when Harley consented to succeed the 
Earl of Nottingham, as secretary of state, on condition that his 
friend Saint-John should be made secretary at war. This was 
readily acceded to; for Saint-John’s wit and eloquence, com- 
bined with his brilliant abilities and graceful manners, had long 
recommended him to notice, and must have ensured him promo- 
tion earlier if his unbridled profligacy had not stood in his way. 
Since his appointment, however, oe had applied to business with 
as much ardour as he had heretofore devoted himself to pleasure, 
and so wonderful were the powers he displayed, so Seat and 
comprehensive was his judgment, so inexhaustible were his re- 
sources, that the highest post in the administration seemed 
within his reach. Among wits and men of letters, he ruled 
supreme, and was an arbiter of taste and fashion, as well as a 
political leader. 

A very different man was Robert Harley. He had none of 
the meteoric splendour, none of the fervid eloquence, the clas- 
sical learning, the searching philosophy of Saint-John, but he 
had a quick and keen understanding, great subtlety, and ever- 
stirring, though deep-seated ambition. He enjoyed a high repu- 
tation with all parties for skill in finencial matters, for lucid, if 
not profound judgment, and for excellent habits of business ; 
but he was held to be somewhat uncertain, and was in reality a 
trimmer. To his indefatigable exertions was mainly owing the 
accomplishment of the Union with Scotland, the siiennages of 
which measure have been subsequently felt to be so important. 
Harley affected great moderation in his views, by which means 
he succeeded in veiling his fickleness; and it was a favourite 
maxim with him, that “the name of party ought to be abo- 
lished.” Professing great independency and liberality, however, 
he merely held himself aloof with the view of securing a certain 
influence with both parties. His agreeable and polished man- 
ners, tried abilities and experience, had caused him to be chosen 
speaker of the House of Commons during the two last parlia- 
ments of William the Third, and he was continued in the office 
on the accession of Anne, until his appointment as secretary of 
state, in 1704. 

From many causes, Harley had rendered himself obnoxious to 
Godolphin ; amongst others, it was supposed that he had sup- 
planted the lord-treasurer in the favour of a certain Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe, through whom important secrets, relative to the clan- 
destine intrigues of the court of Saint-Germains, had been 
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obtained. By the Duchess of Marlborough he was always treated 
with contempt, and such was the haughtiness and distance with 
which she comported herself towards him, that it was surmised 
he must have d to breathe dishonourable proposals to her ; 
and as it was known that he would allow few scruples to stand 
in the way of his advancement, the path of which would have 
been cleared if he could have obtained the favour of the omni- 
potent duchess, the story obtained some credit. From whatever 
cause, however, whether from baffled hopes or wounded vanity, 
he conceived a strong antipathy to the duchess, and determined 
to destroy her influence with the queen, and at the same time 
to overthrow her husband and Godolphin, and replace the Whig 
cabinet with a Tory ministry, of which he himself should be the 
head. 

With these bold resolutions, and while revolving the means of 
secretly reaching the ears of royalty, which was essential to 
the accomplishment of his project, but which appeared almost 
impossible owing to the vigilance and caution of the duchess, an 
instrument was unexpectedly offered him. One day, while 
waiting upon the queen at Saint James's, in his official capa- 
city, he perceived among her attendants his cousin, Abigail 
Hill. This young lady, the eldest daughter of a bankrupt 
Turkey merchant, and who stood related’ to the Duchess of 
Marlborough in the same degree as to himself, had very 
recently been preferred to her present situation by her grace’s 
interest ; and though Harley had hitherto, in consequence of 
the misfortunes of her family, wholly neglected her, he now 
instantly saw the use she might be to him, and congratulating 
her upon her appointment, professed the utmost desire to serve 
her. New to a court, and unsuspicious of his designs, Abigail 
believed him, and forgave his previous coolness. The artful 
secretary took every means of ingratiating himself with her, and 
contrived to sow the seeds of enmity between her and the 
Duchess. At the same time, he pointed out to her the course 
she ought to pursue to win the queen’s favour; and his advice, 
which was most judiciously given, and with a full knowledge of 
Anne’s foibles, being carefully followed, the anticipated conse- 
quences resulted. “Abigail Hill speedily became her royal mis- 
tress’s favourite and confidante. 1 

Many accidental circumstances contributed to assist her pro- 
gress in favour. Exasperated against the duchess, who had left 

er upon some trifling misunderstanding between them with 
bitter reproaches, the queen burst into tears before Abigail, who 
exerted herself so assiduously and so successfully to soothe her, 
that from that moment, her subsequent hold upon the royal re- 
gard may be dated. Apprehensiye of the jealousy and anger 
of her old favourite, Anne was careful to conceal her 
partiality for the new one, an@ thus the duchess was kept in 
ignorance of the mischief tht had occurred until it was too late 
to remedy it; while Abigail} on her part, though she had already 
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become the receptacle of the queen’s innermost thoughts, and 
thoroughly understood the importance of the position she had 
acquired, hhad the good sense to restrain any outward exhibition 
of her influence, knowing that the slightest indiscretion might be 
prejudicial to her rising fortunes. 

Through the channel he had thus opened, Harley now ven- 
tured to propose to the queen his willingness to liberate her 
from the bondage of the duchess, if she was willing to commit 
the task to him. But Anne hesitated. She dreaded the shock 
which the separation would necessarily occasion. And about 
this time, the glorious battle of Ramilies being won, an important 
change was wrought by it in the Duchess’s favour. 

Incomparably the most distinguished ornament of Anne’s 
court, or of any court in Europe, whether as a general ora 
statesman, though chiefly of course in the former capacity, was 
the Duke of Marlborough. His great military genius, approved 
in four glorious campaigns, and signalized by the victories of 
Schellenberg, Blenheim, and Kamilies, had raised him to a 
pinnacle of fame unattained by any living commander, and had 
won for him, in addition to more substantial honours at home, 
the congratulations of most of the potentates of Europe. The 
dignity of prince had been conferred upon him by the Emperor 
J aioe and he had been repeatedly thanked for his services by 
both houses of parliament. Grants were made to him, and 
though large, but feebly exhibited the gratitude of the nation of 
which he was the idol. No gen had ever advanced the 
military glory of England to such an extent as Marlborough, and 
his popularity was unbounded. His achievements were the theme 
of every tongue; his praises were upon every lip, and however 
he might be secretly opposed, in public he was universally 
applauded. And well did he merit the highest praise bestowed 
upon him; well did he merit the highest reward he obtained. 

is were all the noblest qualities of a general; and his courage 
and skill were not greater than his magnanimity and lenity. 
Perfect master of strategics, in enterprise and action he was alike 
unequalled. In the heat of battle he was calm and composed. as 
in the tent, and a slight advantage gained was by him rapidly 
improved into a victory, while the victory itself was carried out 
to its full extent; not in needless slaughter, for no man shewed 

ater consideration and mercy, than this renowned general, 

ut in preventing the rallying together of the enemy. England 

might well be proud of Marlborough, for he was among the 
greatest of her sons. 

Nor were oer. Ole abilities confined merely to the 
camp. He shone with almost equal splendour as a diplomatist, 
and his acute perception of character, ity, and extensive 
political knowledge, combined with his fascination of address and 
manner, admirably qualified him for negotiation with foreign 
courts, His personal graces were equal to his mental qualifica- 
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tions. He looked the hero he was in reality. Finer features or 
a nobler form have been rarely seen than he boasted ; nor a de- 

rtment more full of grace and dignity. His absence with the 
army in Flanders prevented him from taking an active part, 
except by correspondence, in affairs at home, but he was ably 
represented by his wife and Godolphin. 

Siacthanitie returned to London towards the end of November, 
1706, after completing his fourth campaign in the Low Countries, 
distinguished, among other important achievements, by the victory 
of Ramilies, above mentioned, which was followed by the sub- 
mission of the chief cities of Flanders and Brabant, and the 
acknowledgment of Charles the Third as king. Immediately on 
his arrival, the duke proceeded in a chair to Saint James’s, but 
in spite of his attemp: at privacy he was discovered, and in an 
incredibly short space of time surrounded by eager thousands, 
who rent the air with their acclamations. Nor was his recep- 
tion by the sovereign and her illustrious consort less flattering. 
Prince George embraced him ; and the queen, after thanking him, 
with much emotion, said, she should never feel easy till she had 
proved her gratitude for his unparalleled services. Magnificent 
entertainments were subsequently given him by the lord mayor 
and the heads of the city, and as the colours and standards won 
at Blenheim were placed within Westminster Hall, so the 
trophies obtained at Ramilies were now borne by a large caval- 
i of horse and foot, amid the roar of artillery and the shouts 
of myriads of spectators, to Guildhall, and there hung up. The 
duke’s popularity was at its zenith. ‘To oppose him would have 
been as dangerous as to attempt the dethronement of the queen 
herself. The voice of faction was drowned amid the sdootadian of 
general applause; and for the moment, the efforts of his enemies 
were paralysed. 

Such was the state of affairs at the beginning of the year 
1707 ;—such Anne’s position. Externally, all seemed smiling 
and. prosperous, and the queen the happiest, as she was the best, if 
not the greatest, sovereign in a That she suffered from 
private grief has been shewn, as well as that she felt annoyance 
at the state of bondage in which she was kept; and it has also 
been shewn, that she was no stranger to the cabals and dissen- 
sions in her cabinet. ‘To one bosom alone did she confide her 
secret sorrows,—to one ear alone did she breathe her wishes or 
designs. And the person so favoured, it is almost needless to 
repeat, was Abigail Hill. 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


THE FRENCH ADVENTURER, AND THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE. 


Tse royal birthday was pisually kept with extraordinary 
splendour during the reign of Anne, but on no previous occasion 
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was it accompanied with so much magnificence and rejoicing as 
on the 5th of February, 1707. Preparations were made for a 
general illumination, and the bent of popular a was proved 
by the fact, that wherever the queen’s name appeared, it was sure 
to be followed by that of the hero of Blenheim and Ramilies, 
while transparencies were placed in the most conspicuous situa- 
tions, representing the chief events of the recent campaign. 
Bonfires were lighted at an early hour, and the French king, 
the pope, the Pretender, and the devil, were ane in effigy 
deve the streets, and subsequently burnt. ‘The weather was 
in unison with the general festivity, being unusually fine for the 
season. The sky was bright and sunny, and the air had all the 
delicious balminess and freshness of spring. Martial music re- 
sounded within the courts of the palace, and the trampling of 
the guard was heard, accompanied by the clank of their ac- 
coutrements as they took their station in Saint James's Street, 
where. a vast crowd was already collected. 

About an hour before nocn, the patience of those who had 
taken up their positions betimes promised to be rewarded, and 
the company began to appear at first somewhat scantily, but 
speedily in great numbers. The science of the whip was not 
so well understood in those days as in our own times, or perhaps 
the gorgeous and convenient, though somewhat cumbersome 
vehicles then in vogue were not so manageable ; but, from what- 
ever cause, certain it is, that many quarrels took place among 
the drivers, and frequent and loud were the oaths and ejacula- 
tions they poured forth. The footpath was invaded by the chair- 
men, who forcibly pushed the crowd aside, and seemed utterly 
regardless of the ribs or toes of those who did not instantly make 
way for them. Some confusion necessarily ensued ; but though 
the crowd were put to considerable inconvenience, jostled here, 
and squeezed there, the utmost mirth and good-humour prevailed. 

Before long, the tide of visitors had greatly increased, and 
coaches, chariots, and sedans, were descending in four unbroken 


- lines towards the palace. The curtains of the chairs being 


for the most part drawn down, the attention of the spectators 
was chiefly directed to the coaches, in which sat resplendent 
beauties, bedecked with jewels and lace, beaux in their costliest 
and most splendid attire, grave judges and reverend divines in 
their ve saat habiliments, military and naval commanders in 
their full accoutrements, foreign am ors, and every variety 
of character that a court can exhibit. The equipages were most 
of them new, and exceedingly sumptuous, as were the liveries 
of the servants clustering behind them. 

The dresses of the occupants of the coaches were varied in 
colour, as well as rich in material, and added to the gaiety and 
glitter of the scene. Silks and velvets of as many hues as the 
rainbow might be discovered, while there was every kind of 
peruke, from the courtly and modish Ramilies just introduced, to 
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the somewhat antiquated but graceful and flowing French cam- 
ign. Neither was there any lack of feathered hats, point- 

a cravats and ruffles, diamond snuff-boxes and buckles, 

clouded canes, and all the et cetera of beauish decoration. 

Hard by the corner of Pall Mall stood a little group, con- 
sisting of a tall, thin, plainly-dressed man, apparently belongi 
to the middle class of society, and a rosy-faced, short-nec cd 
individual, whose cassock and band proclaimed his reverend 
calling, and who had a comely woman of some forty years 
old under one arm, and a pretty shy-looking damsel of less than 
half that age under the other. 

‘«‘ Here comes Sir Nathan Wright, late lord keeper of the great 
seal,” said the tall, thin man, addressing his reverend companion, 
to whom he appeared to act as cicerone. 

“Ts that Sir Nathan, Mr. Greg ?” asked the divine, gazing at 
a sharp-featured, well-wigged person in the coach. 

“The same, Mr. Hyde,” replied the other; “and as I live, he 
is followed by his successor, ae Cowper, whom I needn’t tell 

ou is one of the ablest lawyers that ever wore a gown. His 
Loedahie is pretty certain, ere long, to take his seat upon the 
woolsack.” 

** Save us! who’s he in the gilt charrot?” cried the young 
damsel just mentioned. ‘ What a curious fine gentleman he is, 
and what pure fine clothes he wears!” 

* That’s the Earl of Sunderland, Miss Angelica,” replied 
Greg; “ secretary of state, and son-in-law to his grace of Matl- 
borough. The countess is by his side. That angry-looking 
nobleman, who is thrusting his head out of window and rati 
his coachman for driving so slowly, is Lord Orford, another of 
the ministers, and one of the ablest of them, but no great 
favourite with her majesty, for the reproof he administered the 
Prince of Denmark, on the score of his highness’s mismanage- 
ment of the navy. Behind him comes the Duke of Devonshire, 
and after the duke, his grace of Newcastle. Next follows my 
master, Mr. Harley, who, if he doesn’t become lord treasurer 
one day, wont meet with his desert. Take note of him, I 
pray you, Miss Angelica, for he’s worth looking at.” 

“Oh yes, I see him,” replied Angelica; “ but I can’t see much 
to admire about him.” 

“ Many of your sex have entertained a different opinion,” 
replied Greg, with a smile. ‘“ But how do you like the young 
gentleman with him ?” 

5 — » replied Angelica; “purely. He’s another guess 
sort 0 y:” 

“a Who may the young man be, friend Greg ?” inquired Parson 
yde. 

“ His name is Masham,” replied Greg; “ he is one of the 
Prince of Denmark’s equersits, and considered one of the 
handsomest men at court. 
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and a countenance remarkable for delicacy and beauty. 
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“Tm sure he’s the purest handsome man I’ve seen,” cried 
Angelica, her eyes sparkling as she spoke. “ O lud! if he 
isn’t getting out of the coach. I hope he isn’t coming to speak 
tome. Mother, lend me your fan to hide my face.” 

“ Peace, you silly thing!” cried her mother, with a reproving 
look. 

As she spoke, the carriage stopped, and one Masham step- 
ping forth, closed the door after him. Greg’s eulogium was 
not unmerited. He possessed a figure of perfect symmetry; 

is 
eyes were of liquid blue, and it would seem of great power over 
the female heart ; for as he fixed them upon Angelica, as he was 
detained beside her for a moment by the press, she felt hers 
flutter within her breast. His attire was not remarkable for 
richness, but it was tasteful, and consisted of a green velvet 
coat, laced with gold, and a white satin waistcoat, made so low 
as to descend half way down the thigh, as was the mode. In 
lieu of a peruke, he wore his own dark brown hair gathered from 
the forehead, and tied with a riband knot behind. 

The young equerry was of a good Essex family, his father 
being Sir Francis Masham, of High-Laver, Bart., and his mother 
a daughter of Sir William Scot, of Rouen, in Normandy, who 
enjoyed the title of Marquis de la Mezansene in France, but as 
he was an eighth son, he had little expectation either of title or 
property. He was not more than twenty-three, or four at 
most, but had been for some time about court, having been page 
to the queen while Princess of Denmark, and was now equerry 
and gentleman of the bed-chamber to Prince George. 

“ ‘By your leave, my pretty girl,” he said, addressing Angelica 
in tones which thrilled her with delight, “ 1 would pass.” 

“ This way, Mr. Masham, this way,” said Greg, retiring, and 
endeavouring to clear a passage. 

“* Ah! Greg,” cried Masham, “ what are you doing here ?” 

** Merely come with some country cousins to see the quality go 
to court, sir,” replied Greg. 

“ Faith, ou'll find no brighter eyes, nor cheeks more bloom- 
ing, than those you’ve with you,” said Masham, chucking An- 

ica under the chin. “Those lips are cherries indeed, but I 
must not be seduced by them to linger here. I’ve a word to 
say to the Comte de Briancon before I enter the palace.” So 


-saying, and with a laughing glance at Angelica, he pushed through 


the crowd, and entered the house at the corner of Pall Mall. 

« The Comte de Briancon, whose hotel he has just entered, is 
the envoy-extraordinary from the Duke of Savoy,” observed Greg, 
who was not a little elated at the notice taken of him and his 
pretty country cousin by the handsome equerry. “I am well 
-acquainted with his confidential secretary, Monsieur Claude 
Baude, who is to his master what Iam to Mr. Harley. He’s 
a charming man, Mr, Masham—eh, Miss Angelica ?” 
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** Curiously charming,” simpered the damsel. 

** All the ladies think so,” pursued Greg; “ they're all in 
love with him.” 

“‘T should be surprised if they weren’t,” sighed Angelica. 

“ But see,” pursued Greg, “ here comes another handsome 
man, Mr. Saint-John, secretary at war. He’s a terrible rake.” 

“ A rake, is he !” cried Angelica. ‘“ Oh! gemini! then I wont 
look at him, for mother says a rake is worse than a roaring lion,. 
and sure to eat one up. Tell me when he’s gone, Mr. Greg, for 
I don’t desire to lose any more of the sight than I can help.” 

“ The roaring lion has departed,” replied Greg, laughing ; “ and 
here you have the Duke of Beaufort and his Peantifal uchess. 
Has not her grace a noble presence ? The bold, proud-looking 
dame who follows, is the Lady Di Cecil. The three ladies 
laughing so loudly in yonder large coach, are Lady Carlisle,. 
Lady Effingham, and Mrs. Cross. Next comes my Lord Ross, 
to whom, they do say, Lady Sunderland is kinder than she should 
be—but that, I dare say, is mere scandal. Whom have we here? 
Faith, my Lady Fitzharding, at whose house more foolish spend- 
thrifts are ruined at ombre and basset than at the groom-porter’s.” 

‘Oh, blind and perverse generation !” exclaimed Hyde, lifting 
up his eyes. . 

*“ Ah! you may well denounce them, reverend sir,” replied 
Greg; “and here comes further food for a homily in the shape of 
his grace of Grafton. Look with what an air he lolls back in his 
coach. His good looks have made desperate havoc among the 
ladies, and no one but Mrs. Onslow has been found to resist him. 
Next comes fat Mrs. Knight, of whom I could, if I chose, tell you a 
diverting history. ‘To her succeeds my Lord Nottingham, who 
appears as grave as if he had not recovered his dismissal from 
office, though he has tried to console himself with the Signora 
Margaretta. In the next coach sits the proudest dame at court 
—her Grace of Marlborough, whose daughter she is, not ex- 
cepted,—it is the Duchess of Montague. Isn’t she a magnifi- 
cent creature? The lady who whisks past next, covered with 
diamonds, is Mrs. Long, Sir William Raby’s sister. ‘That hand- 
some equipage belongs to Sir Richard Temple—you may see 
him, and a fine-looking man he is. People talk of him and Mrs. 
Centlivre,—but I say nothing. Ah! here come a brace of wits. 
The one nearest this way is the famous Mr. Congreve, and the 
other the no less famous Mr. Steele. I wonder which of the two 
owns the chariot—neither, most probably. The fine lady who 
succeeds them is Mrs. Scitilioted: whose husband is as much of 
a roaring lion as Mr. Saint-John, while she is said to console 
herself for his neglect by the attentions of my Lord Dursley, 
vice-admiral of the blue, and whom you may see leaning out of 
the next chariot window kissing his hand to her.” 

While he was thus running on, Greg felt his arm mer by 
Angelica, who asked him ig“an diodcnede if he knew the 
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— gentleman who had just taken up his station near them. 
«lo be sure [ do,” replied Greg, looking in the direction 
indicated, and raising his hat as he caught the eye of the indi- 
vidual alluded to; “ it is the Marquis de Guiscard.” 

* Lord, how he stares!” whispered Angelica; “ I declare he 
quite puts a body out of countenance.” 

The marquis was tall and well-formed, though somewhat meagre, 
with dark, piercing eyes, black bushy brows, and ol a olive 
complexion, which looked perfectly blue where the beard had been 
shaved from it. His features were prominent, and would have 
been handsome, but for a certain sinister expression, the disagree- 
able effect of which was heightened by his insolent and rakish 
air. His attire was the court-dress of an officer of high rank— 
namely, a scarlet coat, richly embroidered with gold, and havi 
large cuffs; white satin waistcoat, likewise worked with gold, a 

int-lace cravat and ruffles, and a diamond-hilted sword. A 

ull flowing French peruke, a feathered hat, and a clouded cane, 
completed his costume. 

Antoine de Guiscard, Abbé de la Bourlie, or, as he chose to 
style himself, ae de Guiscard, a scion of an ancient and 
noble French family, was born in the year 1658, and was conse- 

uently not far from fifty, at the period under consideration. 

estined for the church, and possessed of considerable learn- 
ing, he must, from his abilities and connexions, have obtained 
high preferment in it, if he could have placed due control on his 
ions. But amongst the depraved of a licentious court, he was 
the most depraved ; and finding a priestly life too tame for him, 
he accompanied his brother, the Chendliag de Guiscard, to the 
scene of war in Flanders. On his return from this campaign, he 
resumed his wild courses, and assisted the chevalier to carry off 
a married woman, of whom the latter had become enamoured., 
This affair was scarcely hushed up, when he got into a fresh 
dilemma, having wounded a gentleman, a near relation of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and killed two of his servants, while shoot- 
ing; and he put the climax to his folly and violence, by sub- 
jecting a serjeant in his own regiment, whom he had suspected 
of theft, to the military rack—a species of torture, administered 
b r placing burning matches between the fingers of the victim. 
ers being issued for his apprehension, he consulted his safety 
by flight, and escaped into Switzerland, where he conceived the 
notion of making himself the head of the malcontents in France, 
and with this view concerted measures with the leaders of the 
allies, to produce a general insurrection, both of protestants and 
catholics, among the Camisars, who were then in a state of agita- 
tion. The plausible representations of the marquis procured hi 
the commission of lieutenant-general from the emperor, and thus 
armed, he proceeded to Turin, where, with the assistance of the 
Duke of Savoy, he procured four small vessels of war, which were 
fitted up and manned at Nice, and with which he meditated a 
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descent on the coast of Languedoc. But tempestuous weather, and, 
it may be, other causes, interfered with the expedition, and the 
marquis, after losing one of his ships, and running great risks, 
returned to the court of Savoy. Here his under proceedings 
having excited the suspicion of the duke, he removed, towards 
the latter end of the year 1704, to the Hague, and had several 
conferences with the Saag perc Heinsius, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, who were so well satisfied with his representations, 
that the States General agreed to allow him the monthly pay of 
a hundred ducatoons. Intelligence being soon afterwards received 
of the Earl of Peterborough’s expedition to Catalonia, the mar- 
quis hastened to join him at Barcelona, and meeting with the same 
success which had hitherto attended his projects, Fe contrived to 
obtain letters of recommendation from the King of Spain to the 
Queen of England, with which he embarked for that country. 
During the voyage, which was remarkably stormy, the vessel in 
which he sailed engaged with a French privateer, and afforded 
the marquis a good opportunity of displaying his valour and skill, 
for it was mainly owing to his resolution that they escaped cap- 
ture. On senting London he was graciously received by the 
queen, and the royal countenance procured him the entrée to the 
houses of the Dukes of Devonshire and Ormond. He also speedily 
managed to gain the good opinion of some of the ministers, particu- 
larly of Mr. Saint-J ohn. When, therefore, a descent upon France 
was proposed, and troops were raised for the p , to be com- 
manded by the Earl of Rivers, Guiscard received the commission 
of lieutenant-colonel, and had a thousand pounds furnished him, 
for his equipments. But fortune, which had hitherto smiled upon 
him, began now to waver. While the confederate fleet lay at 
Torbay, waiting for a favourable wind, disputes arose between 
him and the English generals, who refused to allow him the 
command which he claimed, and his ignorance of military affairs, 
as well as his imperfect acquaintance with the state of France, 
becoming apparent to Lord Rivers, he was recalled, and return- 
ing to London, remained for some time in privacy. Though his 
pay as lieutenant-general was discontinued, he had still his regi- 
ment, as well as his pension from the States; and taking a good 
house in Pall Mall, he set up a showy equipage, kept a host of 
servants, and commenced a career of extravagance and dissi- 
pation, which he contrived to support by play and other expe- 
dients, while he was constant in his attendance upon court, and 
at the levées of ministers, in search of employment and 
ferment. His intimacy with Saint-John still continued, and till 
late he had, also, been upon good terms with Harley, but they 
had quarrelled, it was said, about a mistress. 

Anxious, like most adventurers, to strengthen his precarious 
fortunes by an advantageous match, Guiscard had paid court to 
several heiresses and wealthy widows, but hitherto without suc- 
cess. It was also suspected that di had other and deeper schemes 
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in hand; and that having made his peace with France, he had 
contrived to open a clandestine correspondence with the court 
of Saint-Germains. Though a successful gamester, the marquis 
indulged in other profligate excesses, which ran away with all his 
~ at play. Audacious and insolent in general, he could yet 

cringing and supple enough, if it suited his purpose. From 
some of his creatures employed about the palace, he had ascer- 
tained how well Abigail Hill stood with the queen, and at once 
discerning her future ascendancy, he turned all his attention to 
winning ar regard. But his efforts were fruitless. Whether 
she divined his scheme, or had been warned against him by 
Harley, she repulsed his advances, and on the rare occasions of 
their meeting, scarcely treated him with civility. Guiscard, 
however, was not a man to be easily defeated. Though his 
vanity was mortified by his rejection, he resolved to persevere, 
and to await some favourable opportunity for the further prose- 
cution of his design. 

Soon after the marquis had posted himself in the manner de- 
scribed, another slight disturbance occurred in the rear of Gre 
and his party. It was occasioned by the issuing forth of several 
lacqueys in gay liveries from the house at the corner of Pall Mall, 
before alluded to, who pushed aside the crowd with their gold- 
headed canes, to make way for a superbly-gilt chair, emblazoned 
with the arms of Savoy. As this chair was borne past the 
Marquis de Guiscard, the window was let down, and, diffusing an 
atmosphere of perfume, a handsome, but dissipated-looking man, 
wearing a megnificent French peruke, put out his head and ad- 
dressed him. 

“Tt is the Comte de Briancon himself,” said Greg to his 
companions. 

«* How purely sweet he smells, to be sure,” remarked Angelica. 
“I declare, he’s just like a great scent-bottle !” 

“Well, my dear Marquis! how speed you? Is the adventure 
over?” inquired the Comte, laughing, and displaying a brilliant 
set of teeth. 

*‘ She has not yet passed,” returned Guiscard. ‘ What have 
you done with Masham? I thought he was in the chair with 

ou.” 
: “He has stayed behind to read a letter,” said the Comte. 
“You have secured the coachman, you say.” 

. “ Five guineas has done his business,” answered Guiscard. 
** But, by Saint Michael! here she comes. Away, count!” 

** Adieu, then, and success attend you,” cried Briangon. And 
giving the signal to the chairmen, they moved on towards the 

ce. 

The foregoing brief conversation, though conducted in French, 
was not lost upon Greg, who perfectly understood the language, 
and who being also well aware of the marquis’s character, at once 
sinnnipethtieded the nature of the project on which he was en- 
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gaged. He looked, therefore, with some curiosity towards the 
cons coaches, to see which of them contained the heroine 
of the expected adventure, and he was not long in making the 
discovery. As he scanned the line, he observed a stout, rosy- 
faced fellow, in a full-bottomed, powdered wig, and sky-blue 
livery with yellow facings, who was seated on the hammer-cloth 
of a magnificent chariot, slightly raise his whip, and give a nod 
of intelligence to the marquis. 

“ There she is, I’ll be sworn!” he exclaimed, stepping forward 
to get a better view of the equipage. “As I live! ‘tis Lady 
Rivers. He cannot mean to give he a billet-doux in this public 
place. But who has she with her ?—Miss Abigail Hill. Oh! I 
now see his mark. Egad! she looks uncommonly well.” 

Abigail Hill could not be called positively beautiful, and yet 
the expression of her countenance was so agreeable, that she 
deserved the epithet quite as much as many persons whose fea- 
tures were more classically moulded. Fine eyes of a clear blue, a 
radiantly white skin, auburn hair, round dimpling cheeks, and 
teeth as white as pearls, constituted her attractions. Looking 
at her narrowly, it was seen that there was a good deal of 
firmness about the brow and mouth, and a steady expression 
in the eye, that argued determination, the proper bent of 
which seemed guaranteed by the rest of her face. Her quick- 
ness of manner, and vivacity of look, proclaimed the possession 
of a ready wit, nor were these outward indications delusive. 
Her figure was extremely good, light, slight, tall, and graceful. 
It was displayed in court dress of white satin, trimmed with lace, 
and made low, with short loose sleeves. Her age might be about 
four-and-twenty. 

By this time, the chariot in which she rode had approached 
within a short distance of the Marquis de Guiscard, when the 
coachman, who had watched his opportunity, contrived to run 

inst the vehicle moving in a line with him. He was instantl 

assailed with the most vehement abuse for his carelessness by the 
neighbouring Jehu, to whom he responded in appropriate terms, 
charging him with being the cause of the collision. This, as he 
anticipated, roused the other’s ire so much, that he threatened 
to knock him off the box. Whereupon the offender replied by 
an oath of defiance, accompanied by a cut with his whip. The 
cameras coachman instantly rose on his box and lashed furiously 
at his adversary, who, while defending himself, had much ado to 
restrain his horses, who began to plunge desperately. 

Greatly amused by the conflict, the spectators cheered lustily, 
while the ladies within the carriage becoming alarmed by the 
noise, Abigail Hill put her head out of the window to see what 
was the cause of the sto . At this moment, the Marquis 
de Guiscard rushed fo and opening the door offered 
od — her out, but on seeing him, she instinctively drew 
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Guiscard then addressed himself to Lady Rivers, but with no 
better success. 

“Qbliged to you for your offer of assistance, marquis,” re- 
plied her ladyship, “ but we will stay where we are. Do tell the 
coachman to drive on, or I will discharge him.” 

** Pardon, miladi,” cried Guiscard. “ The fellow refuses to 
attend tome. His island blood is up. Come, Miss Hill, I must 
be peremptory, and insist on your getting out. I am fearful 
some accident may occur.” 

“You are very attentive, marquis,” said Abigail; “ but Lady 
Rivers’s servants are at hand, and will take care of us. Ditchley,” 
she added, to a footman, who had now approached the door— 
* your arm.” 

The man would have advanced, but the marquis motioned him 
angrily off. The fight, meanwhile, between the two coachmen, 
raged with incre fury. 

* Ditchley!” screamed Lady Rivers, who now began to be 
seriously alarmed. : 

“ Comin’, your la’asip,” replied the footman, trying to push 
past the — 

“ Back, fellow!” cried Guiscard. “ I warn you not to inter- 
fere.” 

But seeing the man resolute, and exasperated at the failure of 
his plan, he raised his cane, and with a well-dealt blow on the 
sconce, stretched the unlucky Ditchley on the ground. 

Both ladies now screamed, not knowing how far the violence 
of the marquis might extend. At this, the three other footmen 
who were clinging behind the chariot, flew to their assistance, 
but another protector anticipated them. Just as Ditchley fell, - 
Masham, who a few moments previously had issued from the 
Comte de Briangon’s hotel, seeing what was going forward, made 
his way through the crowd, and rushing up to the carriage, caught 
the marquis by the collar, and thrust him forcibly aside. 

“Ha, what in the devil’s name brings you here, sir!” cried 
Guiscard, in tones almost inarticulate with rage. 

“[ am come to protect those ladies from affront,” replied 
Masham, sternly, and laying his hand upon his sword. 

* *Sdeath, sir,—how do you know they have been affronted ?— 
And who constituted you their defender ?” demanded Guiscard, 
furiously. 

“} will render you full account for my interference hereafter, 
‘marquis,” replied Masham. “ But if you have any pretension to 
the character of a gentleman, you will not carry on this dispute 
further in the presence of ladies.” 

“ Be itso!” replied Guiscard, between his teeth. But be 
assured you shall not escape chastisement. 

* Do not involve yourself in a quarrel on my account, I pray 
you, Mr. Masham,” said Abigail, who, meanwhile, had descended 
rom the coach, the door having been opened by one of the 
footmen. 
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«I am very happy to have been of the slightest use to you, 
Miss Hill,” caliek Masham, bowing ; “ and as to the quarrel, 
I beg you will give yourself no concern about it.” 

cf teat seen all that passed,” said a soldier, advancing, with 
his musket over his shoulder, “ and if it is your pleasure, sir, or 
that of the ladies, I will take these two quarrelsome coachmen 
to the guard-house.” 

« That would scarcely mend the matter, my good fellow,” re- 
plied Masham; “ but the disturbance is at an end,” 

“ Unquestionably it is, so far as I am concerned,” said the 
marquis, seeing the disadvantage in which he had placed himself, 
and suddenly assuming an apologetic tone, “I have been alto- 
gether in the wrong. I meant only to offer you assistance, Miss 
Hill, and have to implore your pardon for suffering my passion 
to carry me to such absurd lengths. It was yon fellow’s rude- 
ness that caused my anger. However, I am sorry for him, and 
hope a guinea will serve to mend his broken pate. Mr. Masham, 
you have cause to thank me for the service | have rendered you 
—unintentionally it is true—but a service not the less im- 
portant on that account. Ladies, I salute you.” And with a bow 
of supercilious politeness, he marched off towards the palace, amid 
the murmurs of the bystanders. 

Seeing the turn matters had taken, and the discomfiture of 
his employer, the coachman now thought proper to listen to 
reason, and to beg pardon for his share of the misadventure, 
while his adversary drove off. Thus reassured, Abigail resumed 
her seat in the coach, warmly thanking the young equerry, who 
assisted her into it, for his gallantry. 

** Only promise me one thing, Mr. Masham,” she said—* that 
you wont accept the marquis’s challenge, if he sends one. If 
anything should happen to you, I shall never forgive myself.” 

“Have no fear,” he replied, laughingly. “ 1 shall run no 
risk,” 

* But po me not to fight,” cried Abigail. “ Nay, if you 
hesitate, | must procure a mediator in the queen. You To 
not disobey her.” 

* Certainly not,” returned Masham ; “ but it is scarcely worth 
while to trouble her majesty on so unimportant a matter.” 

“ The matter is not so unimnortant to me,” replied Abigail. 
And then checking herself, and blushing, she leaned back in the 
— and was rolled on towards the gateway of the palace. 

* You expressed great concern for Mr. Masham, my dear,” 
observed Lady Rivers. “If he has any vanity, (and what 
handsome young fellow has not?) he will fancy he has made a 
conquest.” 

« Nay, I only expressed a natural concern for him, I’m sure,” 
replied Abigail. “I should be terribly distressed, if he were 
to fight this odious Marquis de Guiscard.” 

“ And still more terribly distressed, jf he should chance to get 
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run through the body by the odious Marquis, who, they say, is 
the most expert swordsman about town,” rejoined Lady Rivers. 

« Don’t suppose anything so dreadful,” cried Abigail, turning 

ale. ‘T’ll certainly mention the matter to the queen. That 
will be the surest way to prevent mischief.” 

“ But take care not to betray the state of your heart to her 
majesty at the same time, my dear,” said Lady Rivers, somewhat 
maliciously, ; 

Abigail blushed again, but attempted no reply; and at this 
juncture the carriage anepens the door was opened, and they 
were ushered into the palace. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


A TETE-A-TETE AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


Never bad a drawing-room at Saint James’s been more nu- 
merously or brilliantly attended than on the present occasion. It 
was remarked, however, that the queen looked somewhat jaded 
and out of spirits, while a slight inflammation about the eyes 
increased her general appearance of indisposition. Noticing these 
symptoms with concern, the Duke of Marlborough alluded to 
them to the Prince of Denmark, who replied hastily and heed- 
lessly, as was his wont, “The queen owes her illness to herself. 
If she did not sit up so late at night, her eyes would not be so 
red, nor her spirits so indifferent.” 

* Indeed!” exclaimed the duke; “ I thought her majesty 
retired to rest early.” 

* So she does, generally,” replied the Prince, in some con- 
fusion at the indiscretion he now perceived he had committed ; 
“but sometimes she will sit up talking for an hour or two— 
talking to me, your grace—merely to me—asking my opinion on 
matters before the cabinet—much better go to hed-deah hours 
don’t agree with either of us—ha! ha!” And he thrust his snuff- 
box into the duke’s hand to put an end to the discourse. 

Marlborough acknowledged the attention with a bow, but he 
muttered to himself—* She sits up o’ nights, ha! Some one 
besides the duchess is in her confidence. ‘This must be looked 
to.” 





Later on in the day, when the drawing-room was at an end, 
he was alone with his illustrious lady at Mesthoreadl House. 
The duchess was radiant. Her fine eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and her cheeks were flushed with triumph. Her step, 
as she crossed the chamber towards a sofa at the further cad of 
it, was prouder than usual, and her mien statelier. A -— 
ficent woman still was Sarah of Marlborough, and little of decline 
was visible about her. ‘There was something queenly in her 
look and deportment. Her figure was tall and commanding, 
and her features cast in that superb mould which seems reserved 
only for the great. All emotions could those features well por- 
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tray, but the expression which they habitually wore was that of 
pride. And yet they were soft and feminine, and not destitute 
of a certain character of voluptuousness, chiefly discernible in the 
rich fulness of the lips, and the melting languor of the eyes, 
which, when not lighted into fire, had inexpressible tenderness. 
Her forehead was exceedingly fine, and her dark hair gathered 
like a tiara over her brow, ns descending in ringlets behind, had 
all its original glossiness, silkiness, and profusion. Her propor- 
tions were full, and the rounded neck, arm, and shoulder were 
all of marble whiteness. Her attire corresponded in magnifi- 
cence with her person, and blazed with diamonds and precious 
stones. Among other ornaments, she wore a ring of great value, 
which had been presented to her by Charles the Third of Spain, 
when he visited England four years ago. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough was a woman to inspire a grand passion, and to main- 
tain it. Neither absence nor irritation could shake the devoted 
attachment entertained for her by the duke, and now, after their 
long union, he was as much her lover (perhaps more so) as when 
he wooed her as Sarah Jennings. 

And well was she matched by her noble lord. Not more 
distinguished for his mental qualifications than for his personal 
en and accomplishments, was the Duke of Marlborough. 

fe was a perfect courtier, in the best sense of the word, which 
means that he was a most refined gentleman; while superadded 
to the courtier was the soldier, making a matchless combination. 
Nothing more polished, more graceful, more easy, or which set 
others more at ease, can be imagined than the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s manner, while at the same time it was dignified and 
imposing. His figure was me and nobly proportioned; and 
what with his renown, his stateliness of presence, and his hand- 
some form and features, it was impossible to look at him without 
admiration. ‘True the duke was no longer young—true he had 
undergone excessive fatigue of all kinds, both mentally and 
bodily, had been harassed in every way: and for years had known 
few and brief intervals of repose ; but, despite all this, he preserved 
his good looks in a most astonishing manner, and though no 
longer the fair youth who had captivated the Duchess of Cleve- 
land in Charles the Second’s day, he was still a model of manl 
beauty. He was habited in his general’s uniform, and richly 
decorated with orders, and amongst others wore the George, in 
a sardonyx set with diamonds of immense value. His spirits 
were by no means so high as those of the duchess. On the 
contrary, he looked thoughtful, and followed her slowly and 
musingly to the sofa. 

“ What ails your grace?” cried the duchess, seating herself. 
* Methinks if anything could make you cheerful, it should be the 
acclamations with which you were greeted by the crowd, as you 
left the palace. Their deafening cries of, ‘ God save the queen 
and the Duke of Marlborough !’ ean almost be heard here, and I 
fancy must have reached eve the ears of Anne herself. The 
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sweetest music to me, is the applausive shouting of the people, 
and the most gladsome and stirring sight their beaming faces 
and waving hats. But both seem to have lost their charm for 
you ~ day. Custom has ian tom as it has staled plied a 

“ Popular applause may inde il to move me,” repli 
duke, affectionately—* sik does so; but the day is far 
distant, sweetheart, when [ shall be insensible a one love. I am 
somewhat overcome by the tumult, and wish I returned from 
the palace privately.” 

“ Better as it is,” said the Duchess; “you cannot shew 
yourself too much. Has anything happened at the drawing- 
a to annoy you? I thought you looked somewhat grave 

ere.” 

“ Well, then, I must own I have been disturbed a few 
words let fall by the prince, respecting the queen. I told him-I 
was sorry to see her look ill, and he said it was her own fault, for 
she would sit up late at night.” 

“ Did he tell you with whom?” demanded the duchess. 

“No,” answered the duke. “ Like a poor chess-player, he 
tried to repair his inadvertence, and therefore exposed himself 
further. But I could not learn who was the queen’s companion, 
beside himself.” 

* Then I will tell you,” replied the duchess; “ it is our cousin, 
Abigail Hili.” 

“ What, the dresser and bed-chamber woman?” cried the 
duke; “ if that be all, it is of little moment.” 

* {ft is not of such little moment as your grace imagines,” 
replied the duchess; “ and if I had known what I now know of 
Abigail, when I placed her near the queen, I would never have 
put it in her power to do me an injury. Who would have thought 
so artless a creature, to all appearance, could play her cards so 
well. But the cunning jade has discerned the queen’s weak 
points, and seeing how much she is the slave of those who feign 
to love her, and will condescend to fawn upon her and flatter 
her for her wit and understanding—Aer wit and understanding, 
forsooth !—she has resorted to all these mean arts to win her con- 
fidence.” 

“If she has won it, you cannot blame her,” replied the duke ; 
“and I cannot help thinking, if you yourself, madam, were to 
— the queen’s temper and peculiarities more, it would be 

tter.” 

«“T am rised to hear your talk thus,” replied the 
duchess, bridla up. “ Would you ms me sacrifice m Opinions 
to one to whom I have been accustomed to dictate? Would you 
have me approve measures when I disapprove them? Would 
you have me oe tet, and lie, or copy the manners of 
this servile creature ? Would you have me listen to every childish 
ye jee every whim, every caprice,—or affect sympathy when 
I feel none. Would you have me solicit when I can command,— 
kneel, when I can sit,—obey, when I can exact obedience ?” 
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“ Nay—but, madam,” said the duke, “ the duties to your queen 
make what might appear servility and flattery to another, 
rightful homage and respect to her.” ; 

“T shall never be wanting in loyalty and devotion to the 

ueen,” replied the duchess; ‘and whatever opinions I offer, 
shall be consistent with her honour. I can never reproach 
myself with advising aught derogatory to her station or to the 
welfare of the country, and with that conviction I shall continue 
to act as I have begun. I may lose her regard, but I will never 
lose my own respect.” 

“TI know you to be a high-minded woman, madam,” replied 
the duke, “and that all your actions are directed by the best 
and noblest principles ; but I still conceive that, without any 
sacrifice of moral dignity or self-respect, you might more effec- 
tually retain her majesty’s regard.” 

“Your grace mistakes the queen altogether,” replied the 
duchess, impatiently ; “and were I to yield to her humour, or 
subscribe to her opinion, things would be in a far worse position 
than they arenow. Anne is one of those persons, who, if allowed 
to have her own way, or act upon her own impulses, would be 
sure to go wrong. Without energy or decision, she is so short- 
sighted that she can only discern what is a before her, 
and even then is pretty sure to err in judgment. To serve her 
well, she must be led—to make her reign prosperous and glorious, 
she must be ruled.” 

“« My own experience leads me to the same conclusion as 
panes madam,” said the duke; “ but this principle must not 

carried too far. Weak natures like that of Anne must not 
be pressed too hardly, or they will rebel against the hand that 
governs them. I have observed some indications of this sort 
of late about the queen. She seems displeased with you,” 

“ And what matter if she be displeased with me,” replied the 
duchess, somewhat contemptuously ; “she may be piqued for the 
moment, but I am too necessary to her, and, indeed, too much 
her mistress, for any lasting breach to occur between us.” 

“ Be not over-confident, madam,” returned the duke. “ Security 
is often fatal. Security lost the battle of Blenheim to Tallard; 
and to Villeroy’s security I owe the victory of Ramilies. To 
trust too much is to give your enemy an advantage, and de- 
feat may occur when there is least appearance of danger. It 
is true that the queen has hitherto submitted to your governance 
in all things, but her advisers may turn your very gy 

inst you. I amso much of a Jesuit, in one sense, that if 
the object I had in view were praiseworthy, and I was satisfied 
on that score, 1 should not look too scrupulously at the means 
by which the great end was to be accomplished. Some concessions 
must be made to the queen—some change in your deportment 
towards her, or I am apprehensive you will lose her favour,” 

“If I must lose it, I must,” replied the duchess. “ But I will 
never retain it by imitating thege truckling slaves—these minions 
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who would crouch to the earth for a smile. It shall never be 
said of Sarah of Marlborough, that she adopted the abject policy 
of Abigail Hill,—and she only feels surprised that her lord should 
give her such council.” 

“T recommend no abject policy,” replied the duke, a little 
nettled by her tone. “ But firmness is one thing, imperiousness 
another. It is not in human nature, still less in the nature 
of one of such exalted rank, to submit to the control you im- 

upon Anne.” 

“Be content to rule in the camp, my lord,” said the duchess, 
“and leave the queen to me. I have hitherto proved success- 
ful.” 

“But you are on the eve of a defeat,” cried the duke. “I 
warn you of that, madam.” 

a a grace is as impatient as her majesty,” said the duchess, 
tauntingly. 

“ And with as much reason,” cried the duke, rising and pacing 
the apartment. 

“1 have been a faithful and loving wife to you, my lord, and 
a faithful and loving friend and servant to the queen,” replied 
the duchess, “ and i cannot alter my conduct to please either of 


you.” 


* You rule us both with an iron rod,” cried Marlborough ; 
“and my own feelings of irritation make me perfectly compre- 
hend those of the queen.” 

“ As I do not desire to quarrel with your grace, I will leave you 
till you are cooler,” said the duchess, rising, and moving towards 
the door. 

* Nay, you shall not go,” cried the duke, catching her hand, 
“I have been hasty—wrong. By Heaven! I do not wonder you 
govern Anne so absolutely, for I have no will but yours.” 

“Nor I any law but yours, my lord,” answered the 
duchess, smiling. “ You know that, and therefore yield to me, 
—sometimes. And so does her majesty.” 

“If she loves you as truly as I do, Sarah,” returned Marl- 
borough, tenderly, “ you have nothing to fear. My passion bor- 
ders on idolatry, and I could be anything in your hands, if the 
reward for it was to be your love. The letters I have sent you, 
written amid the hurry and exhaustion of rapid marches— 
amid the vexations of opposing interests,—on the agitating eve 
of battle, or in the intoxication of victory, would prove to you 
that you were ever foremost in my thoughts, but they could not 
speak the full extent of my feelings. Oh, Sarah! fortunate as my 
career has been, and much as I ought yet to do to serve my 
queen and country, I would far sather retire with you to some 
quiet retreat, where we might pass the remainder of our life 
undisturbed by faction, or the cares of public life.” 


“ Your grace would not be happy in such an existence,—nor 


should I,” replied the duchess. ‘We were made for greatness. 
The quiet retreat you propose would become a prison, where you 
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would be tormented by a thousand stirring thoughts of con- 
quests yet unachieved, and laurels yet unwon; while I should 
lament the ascendancy I had lost, and the power I had thrown 
aside. No, no, my lord—much is to be done—much to be won 
before we retire. It will be time to quit our posts when our 
acquisitions are greater. When I have made you the wealthiest 
noble, as you are the first in Europe, I shall be satisfied; but not 
till then.” 

“ You are a woman in a thousand,” cried the duke, in admi- 
ration. 

* T am worthy to be the wife of the Duke of Marlborough,” 
she answered proudly; “and my lord may safely repose his 
honour and interests with me. I will watch well over both.” ~ 

**T doubt it not, madam,” cried the duke in a voice of emotion, 
and pressing her hand to his lips—“ I doubt it not. But I would 

ou had never placed Abigail near the queen.” 

«« My motive for doing so was this,” replied the duchess. “I 
was fatigued to death with my attendance upon her majesty, and 
to a truth, after your grace’s elevation to a principality of 
the empire, I thought the office-derogatory. Abigail was there- 
fore introduced as the fittest and safest person to fill my place. 
That I could not have made a worse selection I now find. The 
wench has began to comport herself with a degree of insolence 
towards me, that argues the reliance she places on the queen’s 
protection, Add to which, I have discovered that an under- 
standing subsists between her and Harley, who you know is her 
kinsman.” 

“With Harley!” cried the Duke. “ Godolphin and I have for 
some time doubted Harley, and have been anxious for his 
removal from the ministry. But the queen has clung to him 
with a tenacity till now unaccountable. He has found means, 
I'll be sworn, to reach her through Abigail.” 

“ Right,” said the duchess. “Your grace had once a high 
opinion of this secretary, but I always warned you against him as 
a smooth-tongued hypocrite, who had merely his own advance- 
ment in view. Now Phope you are convinced.” 

“ Most unpleasantly so,” rejoined the duke. “ But how do you 
suppose Harley communicates with Abigail ?” 

‘ “T intercepted a note from her to him this morning at the 
drawing-room,” said the duchess, “and which before it reached 
him was first delivered by the messenger to me.” 

** A love letter ?” asked Marlbceotgh. 

“ No, a few words hastily traced in pencil, desiring him to be 
at the garden gate of the palace at eleven to-morrow night,” said 
the duchess. 

“ That sounds like an appointment!” cried the duke. 

“ Ay, but it is not with herself,” said the duchess. “ He is to 
come there to see the queen. Of that I am well assured. But I 
will surprise them. ere the key,of the back staircase, I can 
easily be present at the conference 
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“ You had better think this over,” said Marlborough. “ The 
queen may resent the intrusion.” 

“] have already told your grace you know her not. She is 
far more in awe of me than I am of her, and with reason. If she 
were not ashamed of Harley, she would not receive him thus 
clandestinely. It will be suilicient for me to discover the inter- 
course to put an end to it.” 

“ T hope so,” replied the duke. ‘“ But while Abigail enjoys 
her favour, there will always be danger. Can we not provide her 
a husband ?” 

“ Marry her to Harley,” laughed the duchess. “ A notable 
project, truly !” 

At this juncture, a servant entered the room and announced 
the Earl of Sunderland. 

“ Glad to see you, son-in-law,” said the duke, extending his hand 
to him. “ We were talking of marrying our cousin, Abigail Hill.” 

« What, to the Marquis de Guiscard! who attempted to carry 
her off in the face of all the world this morning,” cried Sunder- 
land, “ and was only prevented by the interference of young 
Masham, the prince’s equerry.” 

«“ Ah! how was that ”” inquired the duchess. 

And the earl proceeded to detail the occurrence related in a 
previous chapter. 

“ Guiscard is a dangerous man,” said the duke; “and if he 
cannot rid himself of a rival by fair means, will not hesi- 
tate to have recourse to foul. | heard a strange character of 
him at the Hague ; but he is brave, and useful for certain pur- 
poses. [ll warrant me it is suspicion of eae favour with the 
queen that makes him pay court to her. Otherwise, she could 
have no attraction to an adventurer like him.” 

** Lord Ross, who mentioned the circumstance to Lady Sun- 
derland,” said the earl, “and who had it from Lady Rivers, 
declared that Abigail was quite taken by Masham.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said the duchess. ‘“ Something may be made 
of this hint. Are you acquainted with Mr, Masham, my lord?” 

* Quite sufficiently for any purpose your grace may require,” 
replied Sunderland. 

** Make it your business to find him out, then, and bring him 
here to dinner,” rejoined the duchess. 

“You forget the ball, this evening, at the palace,” interposed 
the duke. ; 

“No I do not,” replied the duchess. “ And I will thank 

ur grace to send a card of invitation, without delay, to the 
Marquis de Guiscard. I will explain my motives presently. I 
depend upon you, Sunderland.” 

“ Your behests shall be obeyed, madam, if possible,” replied 
the earl, who was accustomed, like all the duchess’s family, to 
render blind obedience to her. “I think I heard Masham was 
rone with Harley and some others to the Cocoa Tree. I'll seek 

im there at once.” 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


THE BALL AT THE PALACE, AND WHAT HAPPENED AT IT, 


Tue ball at the palace in the evening was as brilliantly attended 
as the drawing-room had been, though of course less numerously. 
In a small apartment, adjoining the grand saloon, where dancin 
was going forward, and hung with green silk, woven with gold, 
whence it obtained the name of the “ green chamber,” and by the 
subdued light of shaded candles, might be discovered, seated on 
a fauteuil, a finely-formed but somewhat full-proportioned lady, 
attired in a robe of purple velvet, of the particular dye devoted 
to royalty. Around her smooth throat, which lost little by the 
contrast, was twined a string of the largest and most beautiful 
pearls, while across her fair rounded shoulders glittered the collar 
of the George. Her dress was worn low in front, as was the 
mode—and tie style perfectly suited the wearer, who was re- 
markable for the ‘ann of her bust. The upper part of the 
stomacher was edged with stiffened point lace, as were the short 
loose sleeves of the gown. Here again the mode was favourable 
to the wearer, whose arms were of Junonian roundness and 
whiteness. Her hair, dark brown in colour, and of a fine tex- 
ture, was divided in the centre, but raised in high and ample curls 
above the head, and being looped behind by a string of pearls as 
magnificent as those encircling her throat, descended in thick 
waving ringlets down her back. Her complexion was fresh and 
rosy—its bloom belonging to health and nature only—her features 
regular, with a small, delicate mouth, and aera or appara 
chin. Her eyes were good, but disfigured by a slight con- 
traction of the lids, while a heaviness about the brow gave a 
somewhat cloudy exprescion to her countenance. The Duchess 
of Marlborough says, in the character she has bequeathed of 
Anne, whom we have been attempting to depict in the ny var 
description—“ There was something of majesty in her look, 
but mixed with a sullen and constant owns that plainly betrayed 
a gloominess of soul, and a cloudiness of disposition within.” 
But this was written after the painter of the portrait had, 
by her own imprudence, called a “constant frown” to the 
countenance. 

Anne’s manners were dignified, graceful, and easy, and her 
embonpoint rather added to the majesty of her deportment than 
detracted from it. In stature, she was of the middle size. In 
a much less exalted sphere of life, Anne would have been admired 
for her accomplishments and personal attractions, whi¢h were by 
no means inconsiderable. In earlier days, she had danced re- 
markably well, and accompanied herself in a the guitar 
—an instrument then much in vogue, and which she played with 
consummate skill. The tones of her voice were singularly clear 
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and harmonious, and, like ber illustrious successor in modern 
times, she was distinguished by the admirable delivery of her 
speeches to parliament. 

Anne’s private virtues have already been dwelt upon. She was 
a model of conjugal affection, amiable, devout, charitable, and 
an excellent economist ; insomuch so that her treasury was always 
well provided. A lover of polite letters, and a true friend to 
the church, her bounty in surrendering the tithes and first fruits 
in augmentation of poor vicarages, must ever cause her name to 
be held in grateful remembrance by the clergy. At the period 
in question she was in her forty-third year. 

ot far from the queen, at a small card-table, sat her consort, 
Prince George of Denmark, playing at picquet with Mr. Harley. 
A slight description must suffice for the prince. He was 
stout, with large, handsome, good-humoured features, and 
seemed to be fonder of play, and the pleasures of the table, 
than the cares and perplexities of sovereignty. Apart from 
his constitutional apathy and indolence, the prince had many 
good qualities. He was humane, just, affable, and had the 
welfare of the country sincerely at heart. He rarely offered 
advice to the queen, or interfered between her and her ministers, 
but when he did so, his opinion was well considered. His was 
a character rather to inspire esteem than respect, and Anne loved 
him more for the qualities of his heart than for those of his 
head. He was dressed in black velvet, with a star upon his 
breast, and wore the blue riband, and the garter. 

The Duchess of Ormond, Lady Portmore, and Lady Rivers, 
were in attendance on the queen, and somewhat nearer to her 
than the rest, stood Abigail Hill, with whom she was convers- 
ing. A concert of singers from the Italian Opera, with which 
Anne had been much diverted, was just over, and she was still 
talking of the pleasure she had received from it, when the 
Duchess of Marlborough entered. 

* Ah! you are come at last,” said Anne. “ I feared I was not 
to see your grace to-night.” 

“ Your majesty knows I have little taste for music,” returned 
the duchess, ** and I therefore postponed my arrival till after the 
concert, which I knew would take place at ten.” 

“ Better late than not at all, certainly,” rejoined Anne; “ but 
I have missed you.” 

“Your majesty is infinitely obliging,” said the duchess, sar- 
castically—* and I fear sacrifices your sincerity at the shrine of 
complaisance ; for I can scarcely believe I can have been missed 
when I find you in company so much more congenial to your 
a mine has become. 

* If you mean Abigail,” replied the queen, slightly colouri 
“ she oe indeed sceeen herself <r po ote ; for she acs 
music as much as myself, and we have been talking over the 


charming songs we have just heard.” 
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“IT presume, madam, that you have heard of Abigail’s adven- 
ture on her way to the drawing-room this morning,” said the 
duchess. 

“| have,”’ replied the queen, “ and have taken care that the 
quarrel between the Marquis de Guiscard and Mr. Masham 
shall proceed no further.” 

« Your majesty is very good,” said the duchess; “ but it 
would have been as well, methinks, if the young lady had made 
me, her kinswoman, acquainted with the matter.” 

“In imparting the matter to her majesty, I thought I had 
done all that was needful,” rejoined Abigail; “ and I should 
not have interfered in the matter if I had not feared that harm 
might befal—” 

“Mr. Masham,” supplied the duchess, maliciously. “ You 
were very considerate, it must be owned. But you need not 
have given yourself uneasiness. ‘The Marquis de Guiscard has 
been with me to express his regret at what has occurred, and I 
must confess his explanation of the matter appears satisfactory. 
He says that some misapprehension of his intention, on your 
part, made you treat him in such manner as led to the violence 
which he regrets, and for which he is most anxious to apologize.” 

*‘T have no misapprehension of his intentions,” said Abigail— 
* none whatever.” 

“If you mean to insinuate that he is in love with you,” 
returned the duchess, “ I must admit that you are in the right, 
for he owned as much to me, and entreated me to plead his 
cause with you. For my own part, I think the offer a good one, 
and, as your relation, should be pleased to see the union take 
place. if you yourself are willing, cousin, her majesty, I am 
persuaded, will not refuse her consent.” 

“TI certainly should not refuse my consent if I thought 
Abigail’s happiness at all concerned in the matter,” replied the 
queen ; “ but in the present instance such does not appear to 
be the case. Nay, I almost fancy I should please her best by 
withholding it.” 

“ Your majesty is in the right,” replied Abigail; “ and even 
if you were to lay your injunctions upon me to wed the Marquis 
de Guiscard, I do not think I could obey you.” 

ov devotion shall not be so severely taxed,” said the queen, 
siniling. 

“ Yet the marquis should not be rejected too hastily,” said 
the duchess. «You behaved somewhat rudely to him this 
morning, Abigail—his gallantry deserved a better return.” 

“ Tt is easy for the contriver of a scheme to play it out,” said 
Abigail. “ What if I tell your grace that Lady Rivers’s coach- 
man has since confessed to being bribed by the marquis to 
act as he did.” 

“ The fellow must lie !” cried the duchess, angrily. . “ But the 
truth shall be instantly ascertained, fgr the marquis is without. 
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Have I your majesty’s permission that he should enter the 
resence ?” 

«“ Why—yes,” replied the queen, reluctantly, “if your grace 
desires it.” 

“1 do desire it,” returned the duchess. And stepping into 
the ball-room, she returned the next moment with CG uiscard. 
Notwithstanding his effrontery, the marquis looked abashed at 
the presence in which he stood; he glanced uneasily towards 
the queen, and from her to Abigail, beneath whose steadfast, 
contemptuous look, he quailed. 

*€ My cousin Abigail says that you bribed Lady Rivers’s coach- 
man to occasion this disturbance, marquis,” said the duchess. 
“Ts it so?” 

“ | will frankly confess that it is,” replied Guiscard, with an 
air of candour ; “ and the impulse that prompted me to the act, I 
will with equal frankness admit, was my passion for the lovely 
Abigail. 1 hoped by this means to make a favourable impression 
upon her. But I have been sufficiently punished for my temerity 
by my failure.” 

There was a moment's pause, during which a glance passed 
between the queen and the Duchess of Marlborough. 

* You did wrong, marquis,” said the former, at length; ‘ but 
the admission of the motive is something.” 

“ I have nothing to plead in extenuation of my conduct, but 
the excess of my passion, madam,” rejoined the marquis, peni- 
tentially. “1 entreat Miss Hill’s forgiveness.” 

* I would willingly accord it,” she answered, “if I felt assured 
there would be no repetition of the annoyance I have expe- 
rienced.” 

* Abigail, I would fain play the mediator,” interposed the 
duchess, 

** Your grace will waste time,” rejoined Abigail. “Iam sur- 
prised that a person of the marquis’s spirit should persevere, 
where he sees there is no chance of success. A well-executed 
retreat, as the Duke of Marlborough would tell him, is equal to 
a victory. Let him retire while he can do so with a good grace.” 

“ You have had your answer, marquis,” said the queen, smiling. 

“I have, madam,” replied Guiscard, bowing to hide his mor- 
tification. “ But a monarch of my own country, and one who had 
the reputation of understanding your sex thoroughly, having left 
it on record that woman is changeable, and that he is a fool who 
takes her at her word; and my own experience serving to prove 
the truth of the assertion, I shall not be discouraged, though at 
present rebuffed.” 

“1 must at least interdict you from pressing your suit further,” 
said the queen. 

“ Agreed, madam,” returned Guiscard; “but what if I have 
the fair Abigail’s consent ?” 

“In that case, I withdraw my interdiction,” replied the queen. 
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‘She shall yet be yours,” said the duchess, in a whisper, to 
Guiscard. 

«I know on whom I rely,” returned the marquis, in the same 
tone. I would rather have your grace’s word than the lady’s 
own promise.” 

« And you would choose rightly,” said the duchess, smiling. 

As the words were uttered, the party was increased by the 
entrance of the Earl of Sunderland and Masham. The latter 
looked somewhat flushed and excited. 

« Ah, Mr. Masham!” cried the queen, ‘‘ you are come most 
opportunely. I wish to make you friends with the Marquis de 

uiscard,” 

“ Your majesty is very kind and condescending,” replied 
Masham—* but I am already reconciled to the marquis,” 

“Tam happy to hear it,” rejoined Anne; “ but I was not 
aware you had met.” = 

“Oh dear, yes, madam!” returned Masham; “ we both 
dined at Marlborough House, and are the best friends imaginable. 
Instead of quarrelling, we have laughed heartily at the adventure 
of the morning. If I had known the marquis’s motive, I should 
not have interfered.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Abigail, with a look of ill-disguised 
vexation. 

“ You surely do not think he was justified in what he did, 
Mr. Masham?” said the queen. 

“ In love and war, I need not remind your majesty, all stra- 
tagems are fair,” replied Masham, bowing. 

“ You are a very unaccountable person, Mr. Masham,” said 
Abigail, in a tone of pique. 

“ T am not the only unaccountable person in the world, Miss 
Hill,” he replied, significantly. 

“ There seems to be some misunderstanding here,” inter- 
posed Harley, who had just finished his game, rising from the 
card-table—* can I set it right ?” 

“ Where others fail, doubtless Mr. Harley can succeed,” said 
the duchess, sarcastically. 

“ T will try, madam, at all events,” ee the secretary. 
“ You appear put out of the way, my dear,” he added, to Abigail. 

** Oh, not in the least, cousin,” she replied, quickly. 

** And you ?” he continued, turning to Masham. 

« Oh, not in the least,” was the answer; “ unless, indeed,” he 
added, “ for making a fool of myself, and spoiling sport.” 

“ But you really appear to require some explanation,” said 
Harley; “ and I am sure Miss Hill will afford it. ' 

“ You are givi ourself very needless trouble, sir,” said 
Masham, coolly ; ce] eee had all the explanation I require.” 

“ And I have given all I design to afford,” said Abigail, with 


affected indifference. 


“Very adroitly managed, indeed, Mr. Secretary,” laughed 
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the duchess. “ You have set matters right very expeditiously, it 
must be owned.” 

“ Perhaps I might be more successful,” interposed Anne, good- 
naturedly. 

“ Oh, no, indeed, your majesty !” said Abigail. “I begin to 
think I was wrong, after all, about the Marquis de Guiscard.” 

“ She relents !” whispered the duchess to the marquis. 

“ Not so,” he replied, in the same tone; “ that was merely 
said to pique Masham.” 

“ Never mind why it was said, if it promotes your object,” 
rejoined the duchess. “Goto her at once. If you succeed in 
irritating Masham past reconciliation, all will be well.” 

“There’s my hand, marquis, in token of forgiveness,” said 
Abigail to Guiscard. 

ey ou are wrong, cousin,” whispered Harley, “ and will repent 
what you are doing.” 

sad No, I shan’t,” she replied, in the same tone. 

Further asides were interrupted by the advance of the marquis, 
who took Abigail’s hand and ect it respectfully to his lips. 

“You were right; she is a mere coquette,” said Masham to — 
Sunderland, in a tone almost sufficiently loud to be audible to «_ 
the others. > 

“ Why—yes. I thought you could easily discover it,” replied 
the earl. 

«« May I be permitted to claim your hand for the dance, Miss 
Hill, now that [ have possession of it ?” said the marquis. 

“ If her majesty will allow me, yes”—hesitated Abigail. 

“ You see that I have the young lady’s consent, madam,” said 
Guiscard to the queen. “I trust, therefore, you will graciously 
withdraw your interdiction.” 

‘“‘ Abigail must use her own discretion,” replied Anne. “I 
think you are wrong in dancing with him,” she added in an 
under-tone to her. 

“ T have a motive for it, madam,” replied Abigail, in the same 
voice. “I have succeeded in vexing him,” she added aside, to 
Harley, as she passed. 

“ You have lost him,” he rejoined, angrily. 

* Well, no matter, I shall not break my heart about him,” she 
returned. And dropping a profound courtesy to the queen, she 
tripped into the or 5m with Guiscard. 

“On my soul, I begin to think her a coquette, myself,” 
muttered takes. She will ruin all my plans. I must speak 
to Masham.” 

“| will myself proceed to the ball-room,” said the queen, 
rising, and taking the arm of her royal consort. “Your grace 
will attend me ?” 

The duchess bowed, and extending her hand to Masham, said 
— Come, sir, you must go with me. 

And with a glance of triumph at the dismayed secretary, she 
followed the queen into the ball-room. 
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THE POET'S SELF-PRAISE* 


(From the German of Friedrich Rickert.) 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, 


I am king of dreams,—that ever silent race, 
Monarch of bright fancy’s heav’nly dwelling-place. 
Royal crowns and tapersf glisten at my feet, 
Springing from the earth, their sov’reign lord to greet. 
On my dark hair stands a cloudy diadem, 

Deck’d with rainbow-colours, each a precious gem ; 
I am sought by all the flowers of spring, that bear 
Melodies of love a tribute to mine ear. 

All the hidden springs from their recesses break, 
For of mighty myst’ries with me they would speak ; 
Solomon’s great seal is on my right hand worn— 
Jemsheed’s} mighty mirror in my left is borne— 
Ev'ry sprite the magic of the sual obeys, 

And my sunny banner all creation sways. 

Lo! I march to vanquish gloom and sullen night, 
Leading on my host of thoughts so free and bright. 
Come and help me; here on earth a heaven I build, 
Poison shall be harmless, Death himself be kill’d. 
Ev'ry tree of life my breath with leaves shall gem, 

I will crush the serpent twined around its stem. 
Haste o’er ev'ry path, ye evening breezes all, 

To my paradise the glad creation call. 

All who dwell without, by tyranny oppress’d, 

Here within my bound’ry seek a place of rest. 

There are persecutions, pains, and endless woes ; 
Here are peace, and quiet, slumber and repose. 

Peris, Djins from Djinnistan your skill unfold, 

Build a castle here with pinnacles of gold : 

In that great world-palace many rooms shall be, 
That combined may shine the whole world’s majesty ; 
Build a room for ev'ry nation, it were well 

Each should have its chamber, there in joy to dwell. 
Build me, too, a roof for ev'ry heav’nly zone, 

Each shall with its splendour have its sep’rate throne ; 
For these seven rooms of state there shall be made 
Carpets, with the wonders of the zones display’d : 
Painting on the walls the glow of spring shall weave, 
In the many niches marble forms shall live. 

Music to th’ eternal sphere’s harmonious sound 

Shall attune all voices in creation found, 

Spirits, in the ground around my palace place 

Ev'ry kind of shrub, and trees of ev'ry race ; 

Let the nightingales of ev’ry region meet, 

With the roses of all climes in dalliance sweet. 

Ho! ye gods of Hindostan, who find a home, 

In the flower-cups to your sanctuary come. 

Hither to my garden, ev'ry syiph and fay, 

Woven from the moon-beams, here in pleasure stray. 


* To those who are not familiar with Rickert, this curious rhapsody may appear extravagant. 
Those who are, will recollect that his great talent consists in assuming the poetical forms of 
eastern countries, aided by a most brilliant fancy, and will perceive that the poem is a kind of 
summary of the various directions of his staudies.—J. O. 

+ “ Kaiserkrone” and ‘ Kénigskerze,” are the German names of the flowers mentioned here. 
I have chosen to translate those names rather than give the corresponding English appellatives, 
which would not convey the same notion of royalty.—J. O. 

+ The very ancient King of Persia, who is said to have founded Persepolis, and to have in- 
vented all sorts of things.—J.O. 
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Greek gods fallen from Olympus, here for you 
Stands a refuge where no scoffer can pursue. 
Build the walls around my garden, oh, Amphion ! 
Through my lakes conduct the dolphin, oh, Arion ! 

Tame the wild beasts in my forests roaming, Orpheus ! 
Thou shalt be the guide of all my dream-race, Morpheus! 
















The terminations of the fast four lines are precisely the same as in the original. There is 
something odd in the clash of proper names.—J. O.) 
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hid “ The night comes on, and the bleak winds 
he Do sorely ruffle. For many miles about, 

| 4 There’s scarce a bush.” 

| dl SHAKSPEARE. 
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i BENIGHTED on a moor !—“ an awkward situation for a nervous man!” 
Bin Uncertainty on a high road, or on a by-road, is comparatively 
Bit nothing. <A traveller may have lost his way, and be going in an op- 
: | wy posite direction to that which he seeks ; but the path is sure to lead to 

dwelling-houses, inns, villages and towns. To the wayfarer, even a 
iH forest is better than a wild, for a forest presents shelter, and some- 
} times food; whereas a wide plain baffles him with its perplexing uni- 








formity—exposes him to all the winds that blow—and offers no relief, 
1 by change of scene, to the apprehensions that assail him. He is in 
Wi danger of going astray, because all directions seem equally correct; 
My and, when night sets in, he too often resigns himself to inaction and 
WoW despondency, and thus renders his position more intolerable. The 
Hk mercurial spirits of Mathews, the most vivacious of comedians, sank, 
1 and almost despaired, as darkness fell over him on Salisbury Plain.* 
ny In November, 18—, a gentleman was wending his way from Bath, 
towards a house in the interior of Wiltshire. ‘The route had been, as 
he thought, satisfactorily explained to him; and, in the confident 
a) spirit of his age, (for he was young,) he felt certain he could not mis- 
| ht take his road. With this conviction, he went on dreaming of the 
MEL felicities that awaited him at the end of his journey: failure and mis- 
i | | hap were out of the question: like Leander, he was bound on a love- 
; 
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expedition; but his visit was not a stealthy one, as in the instance of 
the gallant of Abydos. No; he was to be welcomed, not alone by the 
al lady of his choice, but by her approving family. He trod on air. 
Whe What to him was the difficulty of an unknown district, or the mystifi- 
Bie cation of darkness, should it overtake him ? 

at at With spirits such as youth just entering on manhood can only know, 
ott ie did Elford Locke undertake his peregrination to the bourne of all his 





. | wishes. He left his horse behind him snugly stalled at Bath, for he 
{ thought that a pedestrian journey to the house of his mistress would 
be a piece of homage to her—a kind of pilgrimage to a shrine; and he 
knew she was precisely the person to appreciate such an act of devo- 
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* See an affecting incident recorded in his Memoirs. 
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tion. Young Locke, accordingly, having walked several miles, entered 
at length a tree-bordered lane, which he had been told would conduct 
him to the neighbourhood of Combe Manor-house, the residence of 
Mrs. Lyttleton, a widow, and mother of Edith, to whom he was en- 
gaged. He had wooed and won his mistress during her sojourn at 
Bath, but had never visited her in her own home. To him, the invi- 
tation thither was inexpressibly delightful; and though the month was 
November, a-cloudless and sunny morning gave assurance of a pleasant 
excursion. ‘The air was mild; the trees had not lost all their leaves ; 
a grave stillness was over the land; and the very earth, having stored 
the garners with its produce, seemed reposing after its summer-labour, 
and was at peace on the eve of the wintry sabbath. Nothing, there- 
fore, existed to divert Elford’s thoughts from the one subject whereon 
they loved to dwell: no sound or sight was abroad which could tempt 
his ruminations to play truant. » 

For such a visit as that wherein he was now engaged, young Locke 
would have found charms in any season; but the present, (perhaps 
because it was the present,) he held to be the most appropriate for the 
occasion. Enough of beauty was left in external nature to induce 
Edith, after his arrival at her home, to take short noon-rambles with him. 
And then how cozy would the evenings be in the manor-house: the 
well-lighted room—the cheerful fire—the volumes of old poets—and 
the songs at the pianoforte, heard in all their perfection amidst the 
hush of solitude surrounding Combe Manor-house ! 

With such anticipations, he pursued his way merrily along the lane, 
wondering nevertheless when it would terminate, and afford him a 
view of more open country. That he should have mistaken his road, 
he never once conjectured ; no, not even when darkness overtook him, 
and when he could not discern the low boughs which ever and anon 
brushed across his face. Still he plodded onwards in perfect confidence 
and with a cheerful heart. 

“ Hallo!” at length he exclaimed to himself; ‘‘ How’s this? Where 
am I now? The air blows more freshly than before, and the sward 
is soft under my feet—a very different affair from treading on that 
horribly stony lane. Halt! I'm going wrong. What if I should have 
been doing so for the last two hours? An agreeable idea, truly. This 
comes of thinking too much of. hold! let me not imagine treason 
against divine Edith. To think too much of her is impossible. Still, 
I might have thought also a little about the road, and not strayed 
away, one knows not whither, like an absent-minded blockhead. I was 
a fool, too, not to notice the coming of twilight, and so been awakened 
to a suspicion that I had got on the wrong track, for I ought to have 
reached the Manor-house by sunset.” 

Our wayfarer strained his eyes in an endeavour to ascertain to what 
kind of place he had wandered, but his scrutiny was utterly fruitless. 

“‘ Plague on the darkness !” ejaculated he. “I can’t see a yard be- 
fore me. A pleasant night I’m like to have of it! Well, there will 
be no noise to disturb me, that’s one comfort. Not a sound can I hear, 
except when a gust of wind comes along, panting as if it had travelled 
over a great desert, and was tired. I shouldn’t wonder if I had got 
on one of the confounded Wiltshire downs. Now, most people would 
be a little nervous under such circumstances; and, to say truth, I 
don’t much like it myself, especially afhen I think that Edith will 
D2 
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accuse me of indifference to her invitation. She will never imagine 
me to be such an idiot as to lose my road, but will rather suppose 
I am tamely waiting, like a cautious cockney, for a stage-coach to the 
nearest town, and the company of fellow-passengers. I can’t bear she 
should have that idea either of my love or of my manhood. But let 
me be patient for a time: the moon will soon be up, when I shall see 
where Lam. Meanwhile, come forth, thou pocket-flask! ‘ Poor Tom’s 
a-cold,’” 

Having refreshed his spirits with a draught of potent sherry, with 
which he had provided himself on setting out, but of whose companion- 
ship he had, till now, been unmindful, he waited patiently the rising 
of the moon, looking, so unconscious was he of east and west, in the 
wrong direction for its advent, and wondering at its tardiness. Pre- 
se ntly, however, the darkness grew less dense, though Elford did not 
perceive the source of any light; when, turning round, he discerned 
the lamp of night swelling above the horizon. 

* Are you there, Phebe?” said he. “ Another of my mistakes. I 
was looking for you in the wrong quarter. Mount, mount, old goddess! 
and if you ever really loved the sleepy shepherd of Latmos, do a service 
now to me, though I like not sleeping either on mountain-tops or on 
plains. If you choose to take a fancy to the solitary wanderer beneath 
you, I'll give your graces a better welcome than iendymion did. So 
be my friend, dear “Cynthia, and you shall have any adoration you 
preter, either in prose or verse. But pray shew me a pleasant land- 
scape—something worthy your own beaming gaze.” 

‘The moon- -light rapidly increased, and, alas! revealed a prospect 
such as young Locke, despite his irrepressible gaiety of spirits, could 
not avoid anticipating. A naked, open, apparently limitless country 
was before him. It seemed to stretch itself for miles, until its outline 
was fused into one with the horizon. <As the sight ranged over it, 
nothing could be perceived but one long flat. The bare ground, and 
the w ide. over-arching sky were alone v visible. 

“Gad, I’m in for it now!” exclaimed the traveller. ‘ Ihave walked 
for some miles into this pleasant plain, and can’t retrace my steps. 
‘Take this way, or that way, or which way you will,’ as the old song 
says, it’s all the same. I wish I could see something, no matter what, 
fora change. Even a gibbet would be a pleasant variety; but I sup- 
pose their worships think a great moral lesson would be thrown away 
here, where no one is likely to profit by it. Well! it will never do 
to stand still. I must plod on somewhere, come what, come may. They 
are talking of me now at the Manor-house; and Edith is pouting, and 
curling her red, ripe lip with a pretty disdain of my ungallant want of 
punctuality. Ill be bound she has made twenty different resolutions 
against me; but then, perhaps she has already overruled every one of 
them, and is framing as many sweet excuses for my absence. So, hang 
care! Courage, Elford, courage! Hope for the best, and keep your- 
self warm, my boy!’ 

Young Locke : applied again to his flask of wine, wherewith he felt 
so cheer ed, as incontine ntly to break out into some snatches of a lusty 
old song, which, having been written about two hundred years ago, by 
a Master of Arts in Christ’s College, Cambridge, where Elford had 
been a student, is to this day a great favourite among the scholars of 
that establishment: 
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“ No frost nor snow, nor wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if they wolde, 
I am so wrapt and thoroughly lapt 
In jolly good ale and old.’ 


“ Ah!” exclaimed our traveller, “what’s that whizzing over my 
head! A bat! He’s off again; and, for all the circling style of his 
flight, seems to keep in the main, towards one point. That fellow 
shall decide my course. He knows well enough what he is about. He 
is steering towards some church-steeple, or old barn, for winter quar- 
ters; or else recollects some lone farm-house which he has taken the 
liberty of visiting before, by way of the chimney, just to try if the 
bacon is well cured. I can’t hope for a better guide, though bad is 
the best. Have after you, my friend! You travel rather too quickly 
for me; but I'll keep you in sight as long as I can.” 

While young Locke is pursuing the bat by moonlight, let us leave 
him for a time, and look in at Combe Manor-house. It is now six 
o'clock in the evening, and dinner has been dressed and ready to be 
served for the last hour. On one side the drawing-room fire-place, 
Edith is sitting drumming her taper feet impatiently on the rug. But 
being excessively piqued at the non-arrival of the expected visitor, she 
has become rather sulky, and will scarcely deign to answer any remark 
made to her by her mother or her sister. 

“ Had we not better go to dinner, my dear?” asked Mrs. Lyttleton. 
“T begin to think Mr. Locke will not be here to-night.” 

** As you please,” replied Edith. 

“ Are you certain, Edith,” inquired her sister, “ that you mentioned 
this day to Elford, and not to-morrow?” 

“ What a foolish question, Margaret!” returned the young lady. 
“Mr. Locke has, doubtless, some more agreeable engagement than 
coming to see me. It would be too much to expect that he would 
leave the gaieties of Bath, for what he perhaps thinks to be a dull, old- 
fashioned country-house. Well! let him indulge his taste, and let ws 
go to dinner. I wont honour him with another thought. Besides, I 
ain hungry. Pray, order dinner.” 

“ Hush!” ejaculated Margaret; “there is a ringing at the gate-bell. 
Now, Edith, if this should be Elford at last, I'll tell him every word 
you have been saying.” 

Not heeding what her sister had uttered, Edith arose from her chair 
with a flushed face, and an anxious look, and listened for the ap- 
proach of footsteps, which at length were heard on the stairs. “ Here 
he comes!” exclaimed she. ‘“ I am determined, however, to scold him 
for keeping us waiting so long. Now, Margaret, mind, if you say a 
syllable about——” 

The young lady’s speech was cut short by the entrance of a servant 
bringing a letter for Mrs. Lyttleton. With a palpitating heart, Edith 
darted an inquisitive look at her mother, as the latter perused the 
writing. 

‘Come to dinner, my dears,” said the widow. “ This is merely an 
application for the renewal of a lease.” 

Edith’s annoyance returned tenfold. The temporary suspension of 
her pique, by encouraging a hope not to be realized, made matters 
much worse. She relapsed into silence, mechanically followed her 
mother and sister to the dining-parloury Though the repast to which 
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the three ladies sat down, was more than ordinarily choice, Edith, who 
a minute or two previously, by way of seeming non-chalant, had 
affected to be hungry, could now find nothing to tempt her appetite. 
She was thoroughly and intensely vexed: her self-love was hurt; and, 
for the first time since she had known Elford Locke, she seemed to 
have reason to doubt her omnipotence over him. Of all set before her, 
she scarcely touched a morsel. She pouted, and knit her brows, and 
was out of humour with everything and everybody. Altogether, it 
was but a dull dinner, presenting a sad contrast to the usual cheerful- 
ness of the family at table. Still, in the midst of her vexation, Edith 
affected, or tried to affect, an air of perfect indifference. 

But as time went on, the poor girl’s disappointment deepened into 
alarm. “That witch, the Night,” is powerful in conjuring up dire 
apprehensions. Black thoughts and dim cogitations, as Charles Lamb 
says, follow and haunt us under certain circumstances in this season, 
which a gleam of day would at once put to flight. They fester in our 
hearts, and whisper their maddening doubts in our ears. Alas, for 
Edith! Where now are her mock-frowns, her assumed carelessness, 
her prettily-acted indifference? All swallowed up in fear! She was 
no longer playing a part. In place of her feminine pretences, she 
was now really alarmed for Elford’s safety. Every fact she had heard, 
and every story she had read, of highway robbery and by-way murder, 
crowded into her mind, and tortured her with a power which each 
minute became more intolerable. She went restlessly from time to 
time to the window, and looked out, striving to derive some comfort 
from the strong moonlight. And thus the hours passed till twelve 
o'clock, when, yielding to the persuasion of her mother and sister, 
Edith, exclaiming, ‘* God grant he may be safe!” retired to her chamber, 
there to find, not a relief from her terror, but only a new and, if pos- 
sible, worse aspect of it in wild and ominous dreams. 

But how fared the benighted during this time? After losing his 
friend the bat, whose rapid wheeling through the air had baffled 
Elford’s sight, he walked onwards, and was more and more bewildered. 
To add to his perplexity, the sky became overcast by huge masses of 
dense black clouds, which, like shapeless monsters, frequently inter- 
posed their bulk between the earth and the moon. Every now and 
then Elford was involved in pitch darkness, and could not, therefore, 
proceed steadily in any one direction. 

“ This is my first appearance,” ruminated he, “ as a solitary night- 
wanderer, and I hope it may be the last. I am not ambitious of the 
distinction. I wonder if, by way of increasing the attractions of this 
accommodating region, there are any pit-falls hereabout; if so, I may 
find a lodging in a sort of ready-made grave. Could I only make a 
safe descent into one of them, a little rest, no matter how purchased, 
would be a comfort. I am confoundedly tired, and the keen wind 
blows through me. Then those clouds that hide the moon, look v 
much as if a storm were brewing; and of all times and all places for a 
tempest, this hour and this bare plain are the choicest that could be 
imagined. Now what would I not give for a bank or a style to sit 
down on, or even a pig-stye to shelter me. For the first time in my 
life, my legs begin to mutiny, and almost refuse to budge another step. 
Midnight has passed: the moon will set before long; and then ’twill be 
about four hours to day-break. A very captivating situation I’m in! 
Never mind; I must make the best of it.” 
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So saying, young Locke pushed on, partly with a faint hope of 
arriving at some habitation; but chiefly to promote warmth by motion. 
The moon was now encircled by a dull, watery haze; and as she 
“wheeled her pale course” through the wide fields of air, seemed 
gazing sadly down on the hardly less wide desert beneath. The soli- 
tude and silence of the scene were so oppressive, that as our wanderer 
looked around, it seemed as if he was the only living thing on earth. 
He strained his ears to catch the slightest sound; but nothing, save 
the rushing blasts was audible. One might have thought that man- 
kind had left this ground to the winds, for they seemed to know their 
liberty, and to rave with double fury in their unobstructed and sole 
dominion. 

“ Those gusts appear to enjoy themselves, at any rate,” soliloquized 
Elford. “I wish they would communicate some of their headlong 
speed to me; or just be good enough to lift me on their broad backs, 
and deposit their burden beside some comfortable dwelling. Foreign 
as it is to my nature, I feel as if I was going to have a touch of the 
blue devils; and no wonder, after this solus-cum-solo excursion : 


‘ By myself walking, 
To myself talking ; 
When as I ruminate 
On my untoward fate, 
In ugly fashions 
Dim cogitations 
Follow and haunt me, 
Striving to daunt me.’ 


“ But they shan’t, though. This, nevertheless, is the time to compre- 
hend what the poets have grimly sung. I would, however, willingly 
dispense with such keenness of apprehension. If I give way to this 
kind of thing, I shall soon imagine the air to resound with scoffing 
howls, and to heave with grinning shapes. Would I could think of 
something pleasant, and not perversely call up these phantoms of the. 
poets. There’s Coleridge, confound him! who tells us of— 


* One that on a lonesome road, 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.’ 


I never thought of that ghastly passage before, except when reading 
it. Why should I think of it now? I want to call up a merry idea 
to cheer my numbed limbs, and cheat my hunger, and lo! nothing 
will my memory yield me but these morbid fancies of other men. 
Avaunt, ye— 

‘ Night-riding Ineubi 

Troubling the fantasy ; 

All dire illusions 

Causing confusions.’ 
And welcome thou most potential exorcist from Xeres, in Andalusia. I 
hope you and I have not yet quite parted company,” continued he, draw- 
ing his flask of sherry from his pocket, and shaking it at hisear. “No; 
your pleasant liquid accents tell me thepe is one more draught—the 
last! Blessings on your comfortable“Sounds! Come! Ah! I feel 
better now, and ready for any adv e. Ionly wish I could meet 
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with one; but the plague of it is, that in this overgrown solitude, a man 
has everything too much to himself. Here’s neither friend nor foe. 
Oh, for a good quarrel! There’s my shadow, to be sure—a very silent 
and obsequious companion; though even that wont stay with me much 
longer, for the moon is sinking below the horizon—going to bed with- 
out doing anything for me.” 

Young Locke paced on, keeping up his spirits, and cherishing the 
little warmth left in his body, by rapid motion. He had not proceeded 
far before the turf became spongy and wet under his feet. From this 
disagreeable change, however, he drew a presage, that he had probably 
traversed the wild, and was approaching its borders. He might thus 
be in the vicinity of some high road. While ruminating on this chance, 
he saw on a sudden a light at some little distance from him. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed he. ‘ There’s a cottage ; and, luckily for me, 
the good folks are up very late. Hold! might it not be a gipsy en- 
campment ? Well, I care not. ‘They’re rather rough fellows, those 
gipsies; but they'll give me a berth in their tent for a few shillings; 
and if they rob me while I’m asleep, why e’en let ’em. Anything for 
rest and shelter. I'll soon be up with ’em, cottagers or gipsies.” 

With this agreeable prospect, Elford increased his speed to a run ; 
but in spite of his exertions, did not get an inch nearer the light. 
Presently, instead of one flame, he saw two or three, and then as many 
more, all dancing in the air, and evidently receding. ‘“ Gipsies, deci- 
dedly,” ruminated he. “The fellows, with their quick ears, have de- 
tected the sound of my footsteps, and having good reason to fear pur- 
suit, are moving off. ‘To follow them would be useless; besides, its 
getting very foggy hereabout; and every step I take, my feet sink 
deeper and deeper in the mire. Never was so unlucky a fellow! I 
must turn round and get out of this, and amuse myself as well as I can 
till daylight. What a pretty story I shall have to tell Edith!” 

Young Locke accordingly retraced his steps; and after atime, turn- 
ing his head to look once more at the lights, was surprised to find that 
they had again increased in number, and were following him. 

“What does all this mean?” thought he. “Pursued! and by a 
numerous company! [I'll stop, and let them come up. Welcome, 
gentlemen!” he shouted aloud. “I’m not going to run away.” His 
voice sounded drearily in the great waste; and as he halted, he per- 
ceived that his pursuers halted too. “This is strange!” exclaimed 
Elford. “ What a pack of cowardly rascals, to be afraid of one man’s 
voice. Come on, gentlemen!” he vociferated; “ I'm quite alone, and 
long for company.” He waited some time for an answer; but the deep 
and oppressive silence was unbroken. 

At length the truth burst on him. “ What a fool I am!” said he. 
“Why these are will-o’-the-wisps! Another of my blunders, to take 
a congregation of marshy vapours for a tribe of gipsies. Ghastly- 
looking things, too, they are, with their pale, flickering, weird gleams.* 
Their neighbourhood is not pleasant. I'll take another course. Come 
on, Elford—never say ‘ die!” 


* “These ignes fatui appear to fly from the person that pursues them, and pursue 
those who fly from them, because they flutter different ways, according to the cur- 


rent ofair. When, therefore, we approach these fires, we drive ona column of air, 

that impels them forward ; on the contrary, if we fly before them, they are attracted 

i the _— of air, and seem to pursue those who escape.”—KENNY, on AIR, 
RE, &c, 
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After having walked about a mile further, he saw something looming 
in the obscurity, which, on nearing it, proved to be a tree, His eyes 
by this time were so accustomed to darkness, that objects which would 
be invisible to one going out of a lighted room, were discernible by 
him; and he soon perceived that he was in a woodland neighbourhood. 
Other good prognostics were at hand; for shortly a square mass met 
his sight. ‘A house, I'll be sworn!” ejaculated he, in delight. “I’m 
not deceived this time. Gad, here’s the gate! Now, shall I rest 
against this till day-break, or waken the inmates, and so have a chance 
of admission? Necessity has no law. <A storm is coming on. I am 
desperate. Here goes!” And finding the handle of a bell, he rang 
a long and loud peal, waiting anxiously for the effect of his summons. 

In a short time a lighted candle was seen at one of the windows, 
which being opened, a man thrust out his head, and demanded who 
was at the gate. 

“T’m a traveller, and have lost my way,” replied Elford, 

‘“‘ Be off, then, and find it again,” responded the man. 

‘“‘T have tried to do so for many hours, and can’t succeed. Let me 
in, I beseech you.” 

“ Let you in, indeed!” echoed the man. “ You must think me a 
fool. Be off, I say; or I'll make you.” 

“ Why,” returned Elford, ‘do you take me for a thief ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“Then, my friend, for once you are mistaken. Iam a gentle- 
man.” 

“’Twont do,” observed the man. ‘If you don’t tramp, I'll just see, 
by way of experiment, which is the hardest—the bullets of my blun- 
derbuss, or your head.” 

“ Fire away, and lose your ammunition,” rejoined Locke. “ This gate 
is hung to a good square piece of masonry; and with that between you 
and me, you can’t hit me, you know. Here I stay.” 

“Well, then, my fine fellow,” pursued the other, “I’ve another 
method of sickening you of disturbing folks at this hour. The mastiff 
shall be turned loose.” 

“T don’t mind that either,” coolly replied Elford. “I know a trick 
or two about dogs. Set the fiercest you have at me, and come out 
with a lantern to see fair play. If I don’t make him run yelping to 
his kennel in two minutes, give me a taste with your blunderbuss. 
You'll then have a good aim.” 

“* Nonsense!” was the surly response. 

“ You see I am resolved,” continued Elford; “so pray do me the 
favour to tell your master (if, indeed, you are not that worshipful 
person himself’) that a gentleman solicits the protection of one of his 
out-houses for a few hours. I am sure that is a modest request.” 

“Go about your business, I tell you,” responded the man, “and 
don’t alarm the family.” 

“IT wont go about my business, for, except to gain shelter in these 
premises, I have no business just at this moment; and I twill alarm the 
family. A drenching rain is coming on. I am so worn out with 
fatigue, that enough heat is not left in my frame to resist a soaking. 
You would not, surely, be so unchristian as to deny the shelter of a 
loft or stable to one under such cire ces.” 

The light disappeared, and Elford Knew not what wouldensue. He 
was determined, nevertheless, not tofgive up his point. Shortly the 
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man came forward to the iron gate, bearing a lantern, and armed with 
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his blunderbuss. 

“ Have you brought the dog?” inquired Elford; “if so, I am quite 
ready.” 

“No,” replied the other. “I don’t want any more noise. The 
family, I hope, are still asleep; and (as their servant) it is my duty to 
prevent their being frightened. I am now come just to see what you 
look like, and whether there’s any more of you.” 

Young Locke advanced close to the bars of the gate to facilitate the 
man’s scrutiny; and the latter having thrown the light full on his face, 
said quietly, “'There’s no harm in you; come in.” The gate was then 
noiselessly unlocked, the applicant admitted, and the fastenings made 
good. “TI can’t take you into the house,” said the servant; “ but 
there’s plenty of sweet straw in the stable-loft. Follow me.” 

The resting-place was soon gained. ‘“ You're a good fellow; here’s 
something for your trouble,” said Elford, slipping a half-guinea into 
the servant’s hands, who, bidding him good night, descended the ladder. 
** Well,” ruminated Locke, “ this is a better termination to my night- 
adventure than at one time I had reason to expect. Who could think 
that Elford Locke, a Cambridge collegian, would ever rejoice in a bed 
over a stable? Droll enough. I have often heard of a lady in the 
straw; but now I find I was wrong in imagining such a situation to be 
peculiar to the sex. How it rains! The roof here is weather-tight, I 
suppose. ‘ Rats and mice, and such small deer’ of course. But they 
wont wake me, I know. What would sweet Edith think if she knew 
where I was going to sleep to night?” 

Elford now lay down on the straw, composed his wearied limbs, and 
murmuring the name of his mistress, was lulled into deep sleep by the 
plashing of heavy rain on the tiles over his head. In this state of 
oblivion he remained seven hours, when his humble friend roused him. 

The morning was brilliant after the rain. Merrily did the sun shine 
in a sky of unclouded blue; and Elford, having appeased his hunger 
with a biscuit, prepared for a more successful expedition. As he was 
crossing the lawn under guidance of the servant, in order to make his 
exit from the premises, one of the parlour windows was suddenly thrown 
up, and a female voice was heard to exclaim, “ Why, as I live, there is 
Mr. Locke!” Elford turned his head, and saw Mrs. Lyttleton, to- 
wards whom rushed two young ladies. 

“Elford, Elford!” gasped one of them. 

“ Edith!” exclaimed our traveller, in amazement. 

“ Yes,” replied she. ‘“ Where have you been? How came you 
here? Where are you going? Why do you leave our house? Come 
in, Elford—come in.” 

The explanation that followed may be readily anticipated. Our 
traveller, after all, had blundered on the right house. Edith was 
astonished, distressed, delighted, agitated, and laughed through her 
tears, till there was a fear that her emotion would end in hysterics. 
Her mother had much ado to calm her. “To think,” she exclaimed, 
“that you should be sleeping in our stable-loft, when a good bed-room 
awaited you in the house! Your portmanteau has arrived. You will 
find it under your dressing-table. Stephen, shew Mr. Locke to his 
room. Breakfast will be ready directly. Dear Elford is safe. Ob, how 


happy I am!” 









































THE LONG HOURS. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


PART I. 


'» 


“Lone hours!” How many are there in this wide hardworking world 
who find the day too long—ay, and the night too—when its hours are 
spent in bodily pain or mental anxiety still more distressing. “ Long 
hours !” The young, entering full speed on a career of wealth and 
its glittering accompaniments, gilded and perfumed life, hardly ima- 
gine that hours can ever feel long ; and certainly one of the greatest of all 
earthly blessings is to find that time here glides on smoothly and rapidly. 
We must all expect jerks and upsets, but to my thinking such are 
more easy of endurance than the lagging loiterings with which some 
hobble over the course that is set before them. ‘Too much, as well as 
too little occupation, renders the hours “long;” and we who walk 
abroad in sunshine, and disport ourselves amid the varied beauties of 
nature or art, seldom call to mind how “long ” this time that we enjoy 
so much, must be to the panting factory girl in the heated and oil- 
smelling room, where there is nothing to occupy the mind, and where 
the body becomes hardly less mechanical than the mighty machinery 
which roars around her, or how very “long” are the bright mid- 
summer days to the fevered dressmaker, to the suffocated shopman, 
to the worn-out miner—though for him indeed there is no “ long day,” 
only long hours of labour. 

It is a morbid and foolish feeling which leads us to complain of what 
is the inevitable result of our position in society, or of our duties in 
our several spheres ; but without at all touching upon these, there is 
something extraordinary in observing how we go on in the same round 
of doings and sayings, simply because we have always so done, and so 
said, or because “ everybody "—that nondescript director of society— 
does so. “Everybody” has quite as many sins to answer for as 
“Nobody”—more, indeed ; for “Everybody” is active and mischievous, 
while “ Nobody ” is passive and inert. 

Occasionally we discover, or something is discovered for us, in our 
daily doings, of so inconsistent and dreadful a nature, that we are lost 
in astonishment as to how we could have continued to practise, or 
suffer to be practised, such injustice or harshness towards our fellow- 
creatures, and the only apology we can make is, that “ Everybody” 
does so. We have been boldly and bravely engaged in putting down 
the slave-trade, and a glorious thing it was to achieve; but it is only 
lately “everybody ” has discovered that we have been warmed during 
the winter nights by coal, disembowelled from its mines by a species 
of long-hour slavery more foul, more degrading, and more barba- 
rous than that to which the negro of the sugar plantations submitted, 
for he worked where the light shone—he saw the sun rise and set—he 
heard the song of the wild bird, and the fresh air blew upon his fevered 
brow, while our white slaves trailed through the slimy mines like 
beasts, progressing on their hands and knees through the blackness of 
the weeping mine, with a chain stra round their bodies,—crawling 
thus through narrow passages, kngWwing no light but that afforded by 
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the sickly yellow lamp, breathing no air that was not tainted—crea- 
tures born in “ Merrie England,” beneath the banner of Christ, yet 
remaining unbaptized, unregenerate, uninstructed, with no guide as to 
their conduct but the brute instinct of a nature, rendered stagnant and 
impure by situation, to which we can give no name. “ Everybody” 
was astonished and horrified at this when it became public ; and when 
“everybody's” eyes are opened there is a fair chance of a complained- 
of evil being redressed—that is, if the attention is kept fixed upon it 
until the cure is effected ; but unfortunately, when “ everybody” sets 
out on a voyage for the discovery of abuses, so many are encountered, 
that one frequently rubs out the memory of another. The factory 
system, the most deplorable ignorance of our manufacturing districts, 
have all excited attention in their turns, and awakened sympathies 
which are bravely opposed to the tnferests that would luxuriate upon 
the produce of national misery. ‘Those great and mighty things have 
been thought of and talked of by “everybody,” until some one began 
to think that there were many held in a state of mental and bodily 
thraldom, besides those whom the right arm of the law could relieve. 
The damp hair and pallid features of our young milliners and dress- 
makers, might have told us long ago—at least, during the season of 
long and almost sleepless hours—that they were taxed beyond their 
strength ; and we were often very sorry, very sorry indeed for them. 
We said they sat up too late, and perhaps rose too early. We observed 
to ‘‘ Madame,” with overflowing humanity, that the work-room (we 
peeped into it through the glass doors) seemed ill-ventilated ; and we 
frequently perhaps inquired after one ‘“ young person” or another, 
whose grace and loveliness had created an interest in her favour. We 
heard she was gone home, or gone tothe country. She was, however, 
forgotten after one or two more visits to the beautiful “‘ show-rooms ;” 
for other girls, as gentle and as pleasing, and more fresh, had taken the 
places of our favourites, and so we came away, only insisting that our 
order, given on Tuesday afternoon, should be completed by Wednesday 
evening. ‘ Madame” shrugged and remonstrated a little—just a very 
little. She said they were very busy—had never been so busy—were 
up all night, and had been so for the last six weeks—that “ everybody ” 
wanted their dresses in such haste ; and if “every body” wanted their 
dresses in such haste, why should not we have our order executed to 
the time? We repeated our instructions in a tone which convinced 
“Madame” that, if she failed, she might lose our custom ; and, of 
course that being the alternative, she had only to curtsey and promise. 
The consequence of this want of consideration was another sleepless 
night to the worn-out girls with whom we had sympathized ; and yet, 
if this truth did occur to us, we consoled ourselves with the idea, 
‘‘ that our dress—our single dress could not make much difference.” 
We could have ordered it two or three days before, but the weather 
was too hot or too cold to get out, or we were detained by visitors—or 
—or, at all events, whether we ordered the dress or not could make 
but little difference ; and dressmakers are so unpunctual that we were 
obliged to say we wanted it a day sooner than we really did. How 
very, very angry we would be, if told that, in saying we required it one 
day, when really we did not want it till another, we had been guilty 
of falsehood! And how our hearts would have rebelled if accused of 
cruelty. If any one had told us that we were guilty of cruelty towards 
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those young girls whom we would have drawn wide our purse-strings 
to assist, whom we would have given to eat of our bread and drink 
of our cup, if it had been told us that so doing would serve them, 
how indignant we should have felt ! though perhaps, at the same moment, 
the brocade was trembling in their damp and slender fingers, and they 
could hardly open their wearied and aching eyes ; and, but for the haste 
our thoughtlessness had insisted on, they would have enjoyed a few hours 
of the refreshing sleep, which, if we lack but for a single night, our 
temples throb and our pulses quicken, and we complain of the long mid- 
night hours, lacking rest. Our thoughtlessness (to call it by no 
harsher name) occasioned a practical cruelty to a fellow-creature. We 
did not intend this; but we cause a great deal which we do not intend. 
A little consideration will prove that we are great gainers by look- 
ing things steadily in the face, looking beyond the present into the 
future, which (so rapid is the flight of time) becomes the present while 
we are talking. ‘The poor dressmakers have, however, found many to 
advocate their cause, but the grand redresser of evils is the public. 
The modiste, of established reputation, will always find young persons, 
driven by necessity to the sacrifice, to work during the long hours, to 
the destruction of health, both of body and mind, if ladies do not give 
sufficient time for the completion of their orders. ‘This is the great 
point ; and it is marvellous, when come to be seriously thought upon, 
that one female will endanger the health of another by a simple want 
of consideration. 

It is pretty generally known among the higher classes when draw- 
ing-rooms are to be held, and sufficiently easy to make preparations 
for such events without any “run” upon the houses which are only 
considered competent to execute the orders. The middle classes have 
generally what may be termed a “long notice” for fétes of every 
description; and a little forethought would enable the wives and 
daughters of professional men to make their toilets without the haste 
which dooms the very fellow-creatures who minister to the most ad- 
vantageous display of their personal perfections, to disease and death. 
It is wonderful what an immensity of good may be done both to our- 
selves and others by forethought! It is the spirit of immortality 
brought into active exertion in the every-day occurrences of life—in 
the simplest household arrangements it is invaluable—in our inter- 
course with society it is the most useful and most efficient auxiliary to 
justice, kindness, and good order; and I never hear the impotent 
excuse of, “I did not think,” without a bitter regret that those who 
have the power should lack the habit of forethought. 

Another subject, connected with the broad and comprehensive gom- 
mand of, “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto you,” 
comes under our consideration, when we call to mind the late hours to 
which the shops, particularly in London, are kept open, proving how 
long the hours must be to those who have no rest. “ Every body” 
seems to have been roused to think of this during the last few months, 
and it is an evil now likely to be redressed; because shopmen are not 
like those who labour in the dark and lonely mines, or like children 
bound to the factory system, or like young girls who are taught to 
believe complaining akin to crime. Shopmen have had, at least, the 
foundation of education well laid, and bave been thinking and speaking 
for themselves. They are a ee and, in so just a cause, a 
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powerful body, and can do, as I have said, a good deal for themselves 
if they continue to act, as they have hitherto done, with moderation 
and good temper; but they may meet and discuss, and some of their 
employers, particularly master-drapers, may do as they have already 
done in several instances, in my own immediate neighbourhood, 
abridge the hours of occupation from fifteen to twelve hours—shut up 
their shops at seven in summer and eight in winter—which, after all, 
gives a very short time for relaxation of body, or improvement of 
mind.* 

Here, as in the case of our young dressmakers, the remedy of the 
abuse, the hardship, the cruelty—call it which you will—of those long 
hours of labour lies with the public. England has adopted a practice 
during the last thirty years which is at open war with health and 
intellect-—the practice of turning night into day. Doubtless it will 
mend itself in time, the excess of the evil in all cases producing the 
reformation; but it is a practice which presses heavily upon our de- 
pendents, and throws society in a great degree out of its balance. Serv- 
ants must not only rise early, but sit up late. If they do, as is 
frequently the case, with less repose than nature demands after 
exertion, their constitutions give way, they fall into ill health, lose 
the power of retaining their situations, plunge into debt and all its 
agonies, and find refuge in the hospital, the workhouse, or the grave. 
If, on the contrary, they lie in bed to make up for the night’s watch- 
ing, every good housewife knows that their work must be badly done, 
and then they lose their places. ‘This is only one of the ill goings in 
consequence of the mainspring of the great machine becoming en- 
crusted with one folly or another which is called fashion. I know 
people who are absolutely ashamed to confess they dine early; 
they say ‘‘ not at home” to their visitors, or call it lunch, or anything, 
rather than allow it to be supposed that they would step out of the 
path of aristocratic custom, no matter how their duties or oecupation 
demands it. Late hours multiply “Jong hours,” and have their 
influence on trade, though in a different way. The lower portion of 
the middle class (for each class has many divisions) have got into the 
habit of making their marketings and shoppings “of an evening,” by 
this means keeping the shops open to hours most injurious to those 
who have been standing, with only the rest of a few minutes, from 
seven or eight o’clock in the morning until nine or ten at night. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the evil that must arise from such inces- 
sant occupation. If it was hard active employment the fatigue would 
be less, but those engaged in linen-drapers’ establishments have 


* I hope no one will smile at my speaking of the “mind” of a person who is 
generally regarded as nothing more than an automaton, placed behind the counter 
for public convenience; but, let it be remembered, that the higher the tone which 
is given to that persons mind, the more likely shall we be to be well served—the 
less likely to be imposed upon. A well educated shopman, knowing right from 
wrong, and having some opportunity of keeping alive that knowledge, will not be 
so ready to declare a fading colour fast, a damaged silk perfect, a dear article 
cheap, as he who has no leisure to study the principles of honest dealing, and 
cultivate a know! of that Divine law, whose precepts comprehend the minutie 
of truth, as well as the most extensive views of national justice and fair dealing. 
If shopmen’s minds were of a higher order, we should have less “ puppyism” to 
complain of, and see more discreet and respectful conduct behind the counters of 
mereers and lacemen. 
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neither rest nor enough of active exertion to engage their exclusive 
attention. ‘They cannot sit down, nor read, nor do anything, but stand 
from fifteen to eighteen hours daily, and that in a heated and enervating 
atmosphere, rendered peculiarly unhealthy since the introduction of 
vas. It is impossible they can perform their duties to their employers 
or their customers properly to the end of such a day’s labour. After 
a mercer’s or haberdasher’s shop is closed, it requires from an hour 
and a half to two hours to replace the goods which I have often, I am 
sorry to say, observed ladies wantonly turn over and displace without, 
I really believe, any intention of purchase; so that even if a shop is 
shut up at nine, it is ten before the shopman can “leave” for his own 
home. He must be up at seven in the morning to get his breakfast 
aten and be at his occupation in time. At seven!—at six, most 
likely—so that he has only, if home at half-past ten, nine hours and a 
half for repose, for mental improvement, or, if a married man, regu- 
lating and inquiring into the state of his small household. ‘This is 
supposing the shop to be closed at eight. It is to be feared that, 
wearied by over-erertion, and suffering from a relaxed mind, many 
young men seek excitement either in a cheap theatre or a tavern; and 
if they are weak enough to yield to this, it is a matter of sorrow rather 
than astonishment. 

Indeed, I do not know anything more to be deplored than a youth 
sent from his pure fresh country home to imbibe the impure air (and, 
I fear, in many cases, impure habits) of an “ extensive business estab- 
lishment” in London. Minds require to be perpetually strengthened 
to become, in the end, confirmed in what is right. Every living 
thing requires relaxation; some in one way—some in another. It is 
absolutely necessary for a healthy state of body and mind; and it is a 
positive duty that arrangements should be made to secure what is 
healthful and instructive to the young. 

Mistresses of families are not aware of the evils to which they 
expose their servants by permitting them to go shopping “ of an even- 
ing;” but I am certain no person can have been in the habit of pur- 
chasing things of various descriptions by twilight or gaslight without 
discovering, sooner or later, that their “ bargain” was anything but a 
good one. If “everybody” would take this into consideration, and 
think how much better they could arrange, by right timing, even in 
their shopping hours, the quantity of suffering that would be relieved 
is almost incalculable. It is positively wonderful to contemplate the 
vast quantity of good that may be achieved, without the sacrifice of a 
farthing, by forethought—by that consideration for the feelings and 
wants of others which is a positive Christian obligation. I am cer- 
tain that respectable persons in business would not lose, after the 
perseverance of three or four months, in closing their houses at an 
hour sufficiently early to enable their assistants to rest their bodies 
and improve their minds. The public, in the end, will go where they 
can be best served. ‘They do not, in nine cases out of ten, patronise 
a shop from any regard to its proprietor, but from a desire to have 
their own wants supplied in he best manner; and all those who think 
and feel rightly would most assuredly rally round the man who made 


a stand against a bad custom, for the good of his fellow-creatures, to 
lessen the “long hours of labour.” s 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


CHRISTMAS is come! and the board is spread, 
Garnish'd the house for the revellers’ tread ; 

Now they are thronging, and if ye come near, 

A murmur of greeting will float to your ear ; 

The laughter of childhood rings merrily, too, 

And the mirth of the Many makes smiling the Few! 
Light streams around in the curtain’d halls, 

On picture, and statue, its radiance falls ; 

Jewels are gleaming, but seeming less bright 

Than eyes which are stars to the lover's sight ; 
Sparkles the wine, as if jewels rare 

Were melted within the crystal there ; 

And the song and the story, the jest and the dance, 
Would all but the soul of a cynic entrance. 

Care is dethroned—oh, where hath he fled, 

From the scene where the banquet to-day is spread. 


Christmas is come! and the wintry air 
Rudely breaks into a chamber bare ; 
Why doth it not fan to a genial glow, 
The embers that flicker and fade so low? 
Little breath for the purpose hath she who bends down, 
Though skill’d in her task perforce she has grown. 
Scarce for warmth is it kindled—kind Charity’s hand 
To-day grants a meal to the famishing band! 
While blessing the giver—and yet with a sigh— 
The father and children watch eagerly by. 
Oh, would for to-day they could drive away sorrow, 
And preparing a meal forget the to-morrow ! 
Yet another is there, e’en more sad and foriorn, 
More tatter’d and feeble, more weak and more worn ; 
For the hungry whose food is from Pity to-day, 
Bid one to their banquet more wretched than they! 
Yea, true is the thing—for the Poor to the Poor, 
Teach a lesson of virtue exalted and pure ; 
And the help that the Poor on the Poorer bestow, 
Should blot half the wrong that their chronicles shew. 
The gifts of the wealthy are—what they can spare, 
Not less downy their couch, not less dainty their fare ; 
But the God who doth reckon our “ talents” at last, 
Forgets not the “ mite” in the balance to cast! 

Dec, 1843. 


THE TREASURE-FINDERS. 


BY R. B. PITMAN, 
PART II, 


Lert to themselves, the two Arnauts gave free scope to their delight 
at what had occurred; the joy of the younger in particular was un- 
bounded, as he reflected that the obstacles to his union with his 
beloved Louise were now fully removed, the sole objection Farmer 
Garnier made to the match being the suitor’s want of money. Here, 
then, was a sum infinitely larger than, with all his ambition,-he could 
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reasonably expect for his daughter; and with youth’s fond eagerness, 
Pierre looked forward to a long future of uninterrupted happiness. 
So much was he elated by his present position, that he desired im- 
mediately to return to Lamballe, to communicate to his betrothed the 
blissful tidings; but he was checked in this wish by his more prudent 
uncle, who gravely reminded him that it would be necessary to keep 
seeret even from Louise the manner in which his sudden wealth was 
acquired, for although it could by no means be said that it was in any 
way dishonestly come by, yet so strong was the public prejudice against 
those who possessed themselves of money under similar circumstances, 
without giving a large portion, if not the whole of it, to the poor, that it 
was certainly desirable not to publish the fact to the world. ‘The wary 
Jacques impressed upon his nephew the propriety of stating to their 
neighbours and friends, on their return home, that they had entered 
into a lucrative contract for the sale of their watches, and had also 
made a lucky speculation with some that they took with them; thus 
making it appear as if they were gaining their riches by degrees, in- 
stead of displaying them all at once. Pierre was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the justice of this reasoning, and managed to curb his impatience 
for the present. After ruminating on his disappointment for some 
time in silence, he asked his uncle if he was not afraid that Dupas 
might mention the matter, since it was well known his discretion al- 
ways forsook him at the least approach of intoxication, which with him 
was a thing of frequent occurrence. Pierre’s question struck exactly 
upon the point of Jacques’ fears, and led him to a closer consideration 
of the possibility of preventing exposure by his means. 

As the two kinsmen conversed together upon this subject, which 
their comrade’s necessarily long absence gave them full opportunity ot 
doing, their anxiety lest Dupas should make some thoughtless disclo- 
sure momentarily increased. It was not that they feared his naming 
the event in the village where he was gone to purchase food, for there 
he had no acquaintances, and besides, he would not have time to in- 
dulge in any deep potations; but the thing to be dreaded was, that on 
his return to his native town, in some unguarded moment of gaiety 
and carouse, he might let fall expressions as to his improved circum- 
stances that would lead to suspicion; or that, in the pride of his heart, 
he might too suddenly display his riches: in either of which cases the 
curiosity of the townsmen would be unpleasantly roused, and this it 
was of course the principal object of the treasure-finders to avert. Of 
their own discretion, the Arnauts entertained no doubt: Jacques was 
too wary to commit himself ; and Pierre had too much at stake to run 
unnecessary risks. Inthe course of conversation, their cupidity, too, 
was excited; and from having a short time before been overjoyed at 
their unexpected luck, they now began to think it hard that a third 
party, in whom they felt no particular interest, should step in to de- 
prive them of any portion of it, forgetting, in their newly awakened 
lust of wealth, that the subject of their envious complaint had an equal 
right with themselves to profit by the fortunate discovery. One only 
way remained to rid themselves at once of their fears and of the ob- 
stacle to the farther gratification of their covetousness. As a measure 
of precaution, they had all provided themselves with fire-arms, for de- 
fence against any attack that might pefmade upon them during the 
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journey,—a circumstance which the savage manners and unsettled 
state of Basse-Bretagne at that period rendered by no means impro- 
bable. The suggestion to dispose of Dupas by such a method, rather 
dropped by hints and piecemeal as it were from Jacques Arnaut, than 
assumed the form of a decided proposal; but on his young companion 
obtaining at last a clear insight into his meaning, he expressed such 
positive and unqualified repugnance to the deed, that his uncle, with 
an inward execration at the youth’s squeamishness, was obliged to 
yield the point. By degrees, however, he returned to it; and being a 
person of naturally artful and persuasive powers, he at last succeeded 
in overcoming in part the young man’s scruples, hinting occasionally 
at his right to expect obedience where he himself had always shewn 
the affection of a parent. 

We pass over a lengthened detail of the various arguments he made 
use of to effect his treacherous purpose; suffice it, Pierre ultimately 
permitted him to place a loaded pistol in his hand, and silently listened 
to the instructions that accompanied it. The elder Arnaut then took 
another pistol, and just as their arrangements were completed, they 
heard a light whistle and a quick step along the road. As Dupas, for 
it was he, entered the shed with his basket of provisions, the two men 
fired ; uttering something between a malediction and a groan, the 
victim fell at the feet of Jacques bathed in blood. Taking the lantern 
in his hand, the latter stooped down and examined the wound: he did 
not possess sufficient surgical skill to ascertain its exact nature, but it 
was evidently fatal; for after a few moans, each moment becoming 
fainter, the wretched man lay stiff and motionless, They lost no time 
in concealing the body. About a quarter of a league from the spot 
where they were was an extensive forest, and to this they determined 
to carry it: once deposited there, they thought there was little danger 
of discovery, for the whole country was so wild and lonely, that few 
persons were in the habit of travelling that way. 

The corpse thus disposed of, the two Arnauts returned to their shed, 
Pierre with a bewildered air mechanically following his uncle’s move- 
ments. They then emptied the contents of the basket, which con- 
tained some tolerably good cheer, together with a bottle of excellent 
liqueur. The horrid ‘deed he had just committed did not prevent 
Jacques from partaking largely of the substantial fare before him, 
which he flanked with several cups of liqueur; but his nephew was 
far from sharing his appetite: it was with difficulty he could swallow, 
though, urged by the example and entreaties of his uncle, he drank re- 
peatedly of the delicious bev erage purchased by Dupas. Above an 
hour thus elapsed, when to the regret and vexation of Jacques Arnaut, 
Pierre complained of sudden illness, which attacked him by excruciat- 
ing internal pains; thinking, howev er, it was probably occasioned by 
a remorseful feeling at shedding blood for the first time, he tried to 
raise the youth's spirits by conversing of Louise, insisting at the same 
time upon his pledging her health in another cup of liqueur. But the 
remedy seemed only to strengthen the disease—Pierre’s illness in- 
creased—and, unable to support his tortures, he lay down on the floor 
in a state of helpless suffering. To augment the elder Arnaut’s alarm, 
he began himself to experience similar symptoms to those of his nephew. 
The fearful truth burst upon him,—the liqueur was poisoned! A glance 
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of horror was exchanged between the kinsmen, as an involuntary ex- 
clamation from Jacques betrayed his conviction of the terrible fact. 
The poison was surely in the liqueur, which Pierre, having drank with- 
out eating, was soonest attacked by. To get assistance trom the vil- 
lage was the most judicious step to pursue; but on endeavouring to 
walk for that purpose, Jacques found his utmost efforts to do so were 
unavailing. Nothing, therefore, remained but patiently to await the 
fate from which there was no escape. Pierre died first; and as his 
uncle beheld the last struggles of the youth whose infancy he had 
fostered, and remembered the crime to which his persuasions had en- 
ticed him, and from which but for him his conscience would have been 
free, how did the anguish of his mind add to the torment of his bodily 
pains! But the same death ran in his own veins, and a short time 
saw him stretched lifeless by the side of him he lamented. 

It happened on the evening in question, that one of the lay brothers 
of a monastery, situated near the forest where the Arnauts deposited 
their victim, was returning from a visit to a cottager’s wife who was 
dangerously ill, and in the absence of a better surgeon, thankful for 
such advice as Father Ambrose could give. ‘To shorten the distance, 
he determined to make a near cut by one of the forest paths; as he 
proceeded, a faint sound, as of a human voice in distress, met his ear. 
It was repeated; and without pausing to reflect upon the singularity 
of the circumstance, he instantly followed the sound. ‘The bright 
autumnal moon was by this time risen, and a few minutes’ search re- 
vealed to him the body of a man weltering in gore. In faint, piteous 
accents, the unhappy sufferer implored his assistance. Father Am- 
brose, gently raising him, placed him in a sitting position, with his 
back against a tree, and poured down his throat part of a cordial with 
which he had provided himself for the use of his late patient. This 
slightly revived the unfortunate man; and he stated, in a feeble tone 
of voice, that he had been shot by ruffians, and by them dragged to 
where he then was, and ended by renewing his entreaties for succour. 
Without delay, the lay brother hastened to his convent, and quickly 
returned with others of his fraternity, bearing lights, and a mule tor 
the wounded man. He was promptly conveyed to the monastery, and 
such remedies as the simple skill of the monks suggested speedily ap- 
plied. Hopes were at first entertained that he would recover,—tor 
the cold evening air had stanched the blood as he lay insensible in the 
forest, and had thus prevented him from bleeding to death in the first 
instance, and he was besides greatly revived by the cordials that had 
been prescribed for him. But after a time, these flattering appear- 
ances vanished; and the monks considered it their duty to tell him to 
prepare for his end, and also to administer extreme unction. Terrified 
at the prospect of death, Jean Dupas confessed to the circumstance of 
finding the treasure, and to his being sent to the village to procure 
articles for supper; that he was unable to resist the opportunity thus 
offered to get rid of his comrades, so as to possess himself of their 
shares of the booty, and for this purpose he bought a deadly poison 
with which he drugged a bottle of liqueur, that from its excellence was 
Sure to be eagerly drank by them. But a terrible retribution had 
overtaken him, of which, with many signs of remorse, he acknowledged 
the justice. The horror-stricken mopks had but brief time to shrive 
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their penitent; he expired shortly after his confession, expressing to 
the last his regrets and his fear lest his companions should have par- 
taken of the fatal beverage. 

The hut described by the deceased was easily found by the lay 
brothers, who were dispatched at break of day for that purpose. The 
dead bodies of the Arnauts, swelled and disfigured, from the effects of 
the poison, were lying side by side; under their travelling wallets, ina 
corner of the shed, was discovered the casket with its precious contents 
which had been the cause of this tragical event. A bullet was also 
found flattened against the wall, probably fired by the trembling hand 
of Pierre, and evidently wide of the mark. ‘The three bodies were 
buried in the same grave; and the valuable treasure that so singularly 
fell into the hands of the monks of St. Antoine, was by them dis- 
tributed among the poor, and thus proved a blessing to many. 








THE SEVEN HEARTS OF THE CONDES, IN THE 
CHAPEL AT CHANTILLY. 








BY MISS SKELTON, 


[In 1794, the Jacobins plundered the chapel, and flung the hearts over the wall 
into the garden. In 1814, they were discovered, uninjured, in the same place 
where they had fallen, and were restored by the last Prince of Condé to their 
former situation. | 
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Tey stand within a sacred fane, a proud yet holy place, 

Seven hearts in seven silver urns around one pillar’s base ; 
Oh, gallant hearts, well are ye shrined! thus in the light of day, 
Not yours the undistinguish’d doom that waits on common clay. 
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Not yours the ponderous marble tomb, not yours the lowly grave ; 
But sunlight lives above your rest, and lordly banners wave ; 

Soft music comes at morn and eve—sweet voices mingling swell 
In praises to that Lord of Hosts ye served in life so well. 
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The mighty ones of earth pass by in all their pomp and pride— 
The father brings his infant heir—the bridegroom leads his bride ; 
Widows and children, sad and slow, follow the funeral train, 

That gives some noble head to death, some dust to dust again. 
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But ye, unwither’d, undecay’d, untouch’d by wrong or crime, 
Rising above the rage of man, above the might of time; 

In true, unbroken brotherhood, a bright and glorious band, 
Watching these shadows come and go, in changeless lustre stand. 
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What memories do ye not recall, what thronging visions come, 
To grace and sanctify the spot where ye have made your home ; 
Oh, gallant hearts, well are ye shrined! thus in the light of day 
Beyond the undistinguish’d doom which mingles common clay. 
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DAPHNE OF ANTIOCH. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Ir is a curious fact, that, although so many travellers now visit Syria, 
the site of a place so celebrated in antiquity as Daphne of Antioch is 
scarcely known. One of the best oriental scholars in this country, 
the Rev. Mr. Renouard, in commenting lately upon the subject, says, 
“ Beit el ma, ‘the water house,’ is an ancient aqueduct leading to 
Duweir ‘little convent,’ the ancient Daphne.” It is obvious, therefore, 
that a short notice of so remarkable a spot, is not only a desideratum 
to general knowledge, but will also be of interest to the reader, as the 
seat of one of the most (if I may be allowed the expression) dramatic 
occurrences which characterized the early struggles of Christianity 
with Paganism. 

Issuing from out of the western gate of Antioch, the traveller passes 
the former palace of Ibrahim Pasha on the right hand ; and on the left, 
spacious barracks, constructed out of the walls of the ancient city. 
The road then becomes a pathway, and is carried over low rocky hills, 
into a little hill-enclosed space, in a recess of which is the fountain of 
Zoiba, much sought after by the people of Antioch, when on parties of 
pleasure. ‘The waters flow from a spout in the usual characteristic 
mass of masonry, with the pointed arch in front, and fall from thence 
into a marble basin, with a platform before it, which is overshadowed 
by a gigantic plane tree. 

Beyond this the pathway leads over a hilly country, by a pleasant 
little village, to a wooded valley with a rivulet at its bottom, called 
the Nahr el Dje. This is crossed from one side to the other by an 
ancient aqueduct, the central arches of which are very lofty, and the 
whole structure is covered with a rough coating of travertino, or lime, 
deposited by the waters flowing formerly over the aqueduct, and which 
must have accumulated for centuries. 

About a mile and a half from this aqueduct, and at the foot of the 
hills, there is a deep ravine, embosomed in the midst of a grove, from 
the bottom of which, a subterranean river issues with a rushing noise. 
It flows at first from the live rock, as a considerable stream, then boils 
and foams over fallen masses, which appear once to have still more 
obstructed its way ; and casts its spray upon dark laurel and myrtle 
shrubs which overhang the rocky cleft. But below this, the cool 
and sparkling waters are carried murmuring away into deep recesses, 
where the vegetation is so dense, as to entomb the now sleeping and 
crystal flood in almost impenetrable silence and obscurity. ‘ The 
images of gods,” says Pliny, “ glittering with silver and with gold, do 
not inspire us with more reverence than the sacred woods and their 
deep silence.” And certainly this was a fitting place for one of the most 
renowned of these natural temples, which ought not to belong so much 
to idolatry, as to a more universal natural theology. 

This is the house of water (Beit el ma) of the Arabs, and the 
Daphne of the ancients ; and this may be shewn from the two simple 
facts of the water and the vegetation. phne, according to Strabo, 
was a small hamlet, so called, in a great wood watered by fountains, 
and it was distant four geographical fmiles from Antioch. The dis- 
tance agrees perfectly. Daphne, says menus, the renowned suburb 
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of Antioch, was rendered pleasant and full of delights by the abundance 
of its waters ; and Eutropius says that Pompey was delighted with the 
pleasantness of the place and the abundance of waters. 

The fountain of Daphne has been identified in the Vulgate, and by 
Hieronymus and Bochart, with the Aim, or spring par eminence, of 
Moses, (Numb. xxxiv. 11,) but as thisdepends upon the connexion of 
Sephama with Apamea, it is not clear ifthe sources of the Orontes are 
not rather alluded to. It was called Castalia according to some, on 
account of its waters being as sacred to Apollo, as those of the fountain 
of the Muses in Phocis; but according to others, the Castalia of 
Parnassus borrowed its appellation from the oriental spring, and both 
from the noise which they emitted at thein origin. 


“ Castalimque sonans liquido pede labitur unda.” 


It is probable, that it was the sounds emitted from the cave whence 
issued the sources of the Marsyas at Celene which gave origin to the 
fable of the contention in musical skill, between Apollo and his unfor- 
tunate antagonist ; so the sounds emitted by the Castalian fountain at 
Daphne were consulted as oracles, as the waters at Delphi were also 
supposed to communicate inspiration. The Emperor Hadrian, how- 
ever, read his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the stream at Daphne, 
and he was led from this to endeavour to obstruct the sources, from 
whence came such dangerous knowledge, till they were re-opened by 
the ancient superstitions, which were revived in the person of Julian. 
The aquatic oracle was, however, dumb to the apostate and credulous 
emperor ; and its silence afforded a theme for ridicule, of which the 
fathers of the church did not fail to avail themselves. ‘* The Castalian 
fountain is now silent,” said Clement of Alexandria ; and Gregorius 
Nazianzenus taxed the fountain with not having been able to prophesy 
its own silence. 

Next, with regard to the peculiar vegetation of laurel and myrtle, 
whieh still characterizes this beautiful spot. It is undoubtedly—not- 
withstanding the error of Hieronymus, who attributes the wood of 
Daphne to ‘Pompey—to the God of nature that it was indebted for 
this peculiarity ; and there can, therefore, be no doubt, that these shrubs 
grew indigenously here, long before the foundation of Antigonea, upon 
the ruins of which Antioch grew up; and at which time the Greeks 
first transported their name for the laurel, and with it, the fable of the 
maiden beloved by Apollo, from the river Peneus, to the fountain near 
the Orontes. “ Thirdly, Antioch the home of the laurel of. Apollo,” 
says Ausonius. 

The myrtles of Daphne were little less distinguished for their sanctity 
than the laurels. If the “ dark young myrtle ” (pulla et que myrto) of 
Horace, and, by way of antithesis, “the horrid myrtle” of Virgil, was 
sacred to all the bowers of Venus, and alternately proclaimed by the 
poets as Paphian, Idalian, Dionwan, Cytherean, and Cyprian,—so it was, 
still more essentially, Daphnian. It had always been a sacred plant in 
the oriental worship. It was peculiarly sacred to the moon, Alila, or 
Diana, as well as to Dusares or Baechus, condemned by Tertullian in 
his apology. Colonel Rawlinson believes, with every degree of vrai- 
semblance, that the sacred character of the plant originated in the East. 
In the present day, wherever the myrtle bush is found among the 
Kurdish mountains, where it is very rare, a sort of mystic reverence is 
attached to the spot, which the people are altogether unable to explain. 
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There is a spring surrounded by myrtle bushes near the ruins of the 
fire temple of Gilan, which is still held in great veneration, and which 
was dedicated to a divinity who was supposed to preside over the 
pleasures of the chase ; and hence became connected with the traditions 
regarding the nocturnal hunting expeditions, which were improperly 
ascribed by Tacitus to Hercules. The deity, to whom Gotazes the 
Great was employed in offering sacrifices on the invasion of Mithri- 
dates, under the auspices of Rome, and who was wont like the wild 
huntsman of the Hartz, and the antlered demon of Windsor forest, to 
scour the hills and forests with an invisible band, during the silent hour 
of night, when the priests sallied forth at morn to collect the victims 
of the chase, appears more closely allied to the mythological idea of 
the goddess of the moon and of hunting, and whose worship attained 
its highest eminence at Ephesus in the country—where it may be sup- 
posed to have originated—than with that of Hercules, who never was 
a patron of the chase. 

But while laurel and myrtle grew around Daphne, the grove itself, 
which, according to Strabo, was eight miles in extent, was chiefly com- 
posed of cypress trees, which we also learn from the Byzantine historian 
grew there in abundance,—so much so, that the eleventh Book of the 
Codex forbids the destruction of this tree, which was then going on, 
Although Pompey did not found this grove, which is noticed as an 
asylum in the Book of Maccabees, still it appears certain that he gave 
additional fields to be enclosed with the wood. 

Having then determined the position of the Daphne of Antioch, by 
the abundance of waters and the vegetation of laurel and myrtle, it 
only remains to add that little, except foundations, remain of the 
splendid structures which once adorned its verdant groves. ‘The 
great temple of Apollo, built here by Antiochus Epiphanes, was con- 
sidered one of the most elegant places of devotion in the pagan world, 
The sculptured statue of the god of light, was, like that of the 
Olympic Jupiter, sixty feet high, and his bulk estimated as equal to 
that of a thousand men. The deity was represented in a bending atti- 
tude, with a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth, 
as if he supplicated the venerable mother, to give up to his arms the 
coy and retiring Daphne. The Olympic games were also celebrated 
here, in a stadium which had been erected by special privilege, and 
which had been purchased from Elis for a term of ninety Olympiades ; 
a large village is also described, as having sprung up in the same 
neighbourhood. 

But a change was destined to come over the scene. The body of 
the Christian Bishop, Babylas, who had died in prison during the per- 
secution of Decius, was, after resting nearly a century in its grave, 
transported by order of the Cxsar, Gallus, into the midst of the grove of 
Daphne. A noble church was erected over the remains, and a portion 
of the pagan lands was devoted to the maintenance of the clergy, and 
for the burial of the Christians of Antioch ; and from that time for- 
ward, the follies of an effeminate and idolatrous worship, and the prac- 
tices of an unmeaning devotion, kept gradually giving way before the 
power of a young religion. 

The apostate Emperor Julian arrived when this state of things had 
nearly attained its zenith. The grovesthd fountain were abandoned by 
their votaries, the worship of Apollo w4s almost totally extinguished, and 
the temple itself was falling into decay. ‘The emperor had anticipated, 
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in an overheated imagination, or a real zeal for paganism, hecatombs, 
processions, libations, and the incense of devout crowds, but he only met 

with the humble and tranquil pretensions of a religion of meekness and 

piety. In his sad attempt to be witty at his own expense, he says in 

his Misopogon, that inste ‘ad of the fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, he found only a single goose, pro- 

vided at the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary inhabitant of the 

decayed temple. But the anger of Julian was aroused ; he affected to 

laugh, but the laugh died on his lips, and his acts testified to his real feel- 

ings. ‘The Christians were expelled from the grove of Daphne, their 

church was demolished, and the remains of their canonized bishop were 

once more dragged from their resting-place. The zeal and the courage 

of the Christians rose, however, with the new difficulties in which they 

were placed. The inhabitants of the then capital of the East, where 

the disciples of Christ were first called after their Lord and Master, 

and which, from its superior learning and sanctity, became afterwards 

the eye of the Eastern church, manifested on this occasion that they 

viewed their faith as more estimable than their regard for a temporal 

ruler ; and while Julian was engaged in restoring the pagan edifice, 

the bones of St. Babylas were removed on a lofty car, and followed by 

a vast multitude, “who chanted with thundering acclamations the 

Psalms of David, the most expressive of their contempt for idols and 
idolaters.” And the same night witnessed the destruction by fire of 

all that remained of the great temple of Apollo, and of its colossal idol. 

The conflict thus openly commenced between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity was followed by the shutting up of the doors of the cathedral 
of Antioch, and the confiscation of its property by imperial edict, 
while many ministers of the church were tortured, and some were put 
to death. But, notwithstanding these severities, the character of the 
day was in favour of mind, and the result was (a thing never before 
witnessed, nor seen since) a monarch engaged in a war ‘ofw ordy satire 
and invective with his subjects. ‘The manners of orientals change less 
than those of any other people, and the seat of honour was then, as it 
is now, in the beard. The natives swear, and swore, by the beard of 
their fathers ; and it is, and was, the height of contempt to speak ill 
of, or to pull their hirsute appendage. The law, the religion, and the 
personal conduct of the emperor, were made the objects of vain satire; 
but when they came to deride his beard, he could bear it no longer, 
and penned his “ Enemy of the Beard,” which was publicly exposed 
before the gates of the palace, and then retired, from the unequal 
contest to Tarsus. 

It was seareely three years after this last conflict between a true 
and an untrue religion, so little characterized by a proper sense of the 
reverence due to parties, sects, or persuasions, that Jovian had again 
unfolded the banner of the cross at the head of the legions—that 
Julian was buried beneath the last great pagan monument in the East, 
a great quadrangle enclosing two massive altars—and that Chris- 
tianity had gained what has been termed “an easy,” but with less 
injustice, “a lasting victory.” 

The wealth, and power, and knowledge of the Christians of Antioch, 
surpassing infinitely that of the remainder of its inhabitants, rendered 
it unnecessary to vindicate the superiority of their faith on the field of 
their disasters. Antioch itself was theirs, and was a nobler temple and 
mausoleum than Julian had destroyed ; and thus the groves of Daphne 
appear to have been deserted from that time forward. Many large 
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villages and gardens, with woods of poplar trees, and extensive orchards 
and plantations, now cover the space occupied by the eight miles 
belonging to the sacred wood, so that it is impossible to say what 
amount of ruins still exist within this great unexplored space ; but 
there is only a modern mill, a cottage or two, and traces of old walls 
to be seen near to the fountains. 

The delights and luxuries of Daphne have been extolled by pagan 
writers, condemned by edicts of Prefects and consuls, and ridiculed, 
and probably misrepresented, by an opposing faith. Even Gibbon 
repeats the statements, for which no satisfactory foundation can be 
traced. “ The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the object of his 
desires ; and the blushing maid was warned, by the fate of Daphne, to 
shun the folly of unseasonable coyness.” ‘That the spot really invited 
by its pleasantness to a voluptuousness which was quite inconsistent 
with that Republican severity, which forbade the use of garments of 
silk, we can readily believe. Daphnicis moribus egere became a pro- 
verb, Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was seen there, 
and Mareus Antoninus equally condemned the habits of the place. 
The head and front of the offending, and the origin of the subsequent 
oft-repeated calumnies, may however very possibly be alike traced to 
the proclamation affixed by the prefect to the walls of Antioch, in 
which it was said— 

“Si quis cinctus, inveniretur apud Daphnem 
Discinctus rediret ;” 

a phrase which has been either misunderstood, or what is more pro- 
bable, wilfully misrepresented. It is well known that the Romans 
tied up (cingebant) their gowns with a girdle, as do all the Easterns 
to the present day, more especially when they were actively employed, 
whence the phrase, Accingere se ad opus. But when they were inac- 
tive, they suffered them to flow loosely; hence discinctus and dissolutus 
came to signify an effeminate and negligent person ; and in the present 
day, it is a disreputable thing for an Eastern to appear without his 
girdle. That the meaning was harmless may be seen by the ordinary 
use of the word, as “ et discincti ludere,” (Hor. ii. Sat. 1,) “ Discinctus 
mulciber afros,” ( Virg. /Eneid, viii. 74). “ Scythico discinxit amazona,” 
is a more doubtful sentence of Martialis. 

Daphne was a luxuriant grove, in a fine climate—*“ pleasant, agree- 
able, and jocund ;” its “ murmuring waters, ” temperate sky,” and “ soft- 
breathing breezes,” to use the words of the writers of the middle ages, 
led to habits of repose and indolent indulgence ; but there appears no 
real grounds for asserting more. The long processions of youths and 
virgins were clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence— 
the chaste and ennobled laurel was never profaned by contact with 
vice, and the humble myrtle, which testified to maternal respect— 

“ Cingens materna tempora myrto”—(Grore, i. 28)— 
which adorned the brows of bloodless victors, and was the symbol of 
authority with the virtuous magistrates of Athens, would have been 
equally out of place ; and lastly, the whole beauty and ingenuity of the 
fable of the loves of Apollo and Daphne, of Apollo crowned with 
laurel as the God of Poetry, yet as charioteer of the sun, avoided by 
the shade-seeking Daphne, “who perished when his warm embrace 
drove aside the curls of her hair,” is destroyed, by admitting as true 
those visions of impropriety, with which the satire of the middle ages 
filled the groves, and polluted the fo ns of the Daphne of Antioch. 
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A SKETCH OF A FAMILY OF ORIGINALS. 


BY AN ORIGINAL, THEIR FRIEND. 


I consiper Samuel Cartwright as the founder of the family. He had 
two grandfathers; but I know nothing of them, except that they were 
Officers in the army of Cromwell. And he might have had a father, 
but I never heard of him; and, as I mean to say nothing, in this my 
purposed Sketch, that I do not know, or believe to be true, I shall let 
him pass. 

Samuel Cartwright was born at the beginning of the last century, 
in a village in the county of Derby. He lived there as a ; by 
which term I understand an occupier of his own land. Cartwright ’s 
patrimony was small; so was his dwelling, which stood upon it, and 
both were managed without the aid of servants. He was tall and 
handsome, and, what was very unusual in the yeomen of his time, he 
was well read in history, ancient and modern, sacred and profane. 

The Squire of the village was an old bachelor and a recluse, never 
associating with any of his brother Squires. Whom, then, could he 
have to talk to but Samuel Cartwright, his neighbour? Accordingly, 
Cartwright was not invited, but expected, to pass every evening at 
the Hall. From a circumstance told me by him, I think the Squire 
must have possessed some portion of humour. He was mounted to 
go out with the hounds, when the housekeeper appeared at the door, 
saying— 

“Qh! sir, I forgot to ask you about the pudding!—what pudding 
would you like to have, Sir?” 

“Any. What you will.” 

“ Then [ll make one of my own head, shall I, Sir?” 

“ Yes; but don’t put too much snuff in it.” 

But the pride and delight of Cartwright was his only daughter, 
who was now grown a young woman; and truly she deserved to be 
so, for she was the delight of all who knew her. Elizabeth Cart- 
wright was fair, and beautiful, and delicate. She was fond of reading; 
but, unlike her father, who looked with contempt on fiction, she had 
a taste for poetry. She had also a taste for drawing. I have seen 
her drawings, her landscapes cut in paper with her scissors, and her 
fine needlework; and all were exquisite. Yet, with all this, she shared 
with her mother the cares and labours of the household. 

Robert Dodsley, the publisher, in Pall Mall, who was no mean 
author himself, was, in some way, related to the family, and chaneing 
to be in the neighbourhood, he thought he would pay them a visit. 
No ceremony was necessary; he lifted the latch, entered the house, 
and saw Elizabeth, broom in hand, sweeping the floor. She received 
the stranger without embarrassment; for she knew she was at her 
post. Dodsley was so charmed with the beauty, the manners, and the 
conversation of Elizabeth, that he prolonged nae and at its con- 
clusion, a correspondence by letter was agreed upo 

Elizabeth had many suitors, and Eculintteadigthanes but they 
all sued in vain. The Clergyman of the village was devoted to her; 

but he could not without money; however, she gained much 
information from him and his books. 

But Elizabeth went to Matlock, and there she ‘upset the wisdom of 
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a philosopher, and lost her own heart. Edgar Adeling, for so I shall 
call him, was a scholar and an antiquary, though a young man. He 
had been designed for the Church, but he preferred reading to preach- 
ing, and he chose for himself. Nothing could be more widely different 
than the philosophy of Edgar Adeling, and the imagination of Eliza- 
beth Cartwright, yet they formed a mutual attachment, and he 
attended her to her father’s house. When they separated, it was with 
a promise of corresponding by letter, and an pope es “oer they 
were to marry as soon as circumstances would permit. was, 
however, one obstacle to be removed. Edgar had an uncle in London, 
who had no child, and this uncle had laid hold on the nephew, and 
had appropriated him to himself, intending, at a proper time, to 
transfer him to the sister of a particular friend. ‘The shackles in 
which Edgar was held were to be broken through before he could 
marry. 

"The correspondence was punctually carried on; but the marriage 
seemed to be no nearer. At length, it ceased. Elizabeth did not 
receive the accustomed letter from her lover. She wrote to ask the 
cause of the failure; no answer came. She could not doubt his truth; 
and she wrote again. Still no answer came, and Elizabeth sat down 
and wept, persuaded that the uncle had prevailed, and that the nephew 
had consented to marry the sister of the friend. 

At this critical juncture, the nephew and heir of the Squire came to 
the Hall. He had been an Officer in the Navy, and had now quitted 
the service to attend his uncle, who was growing old. He too loved 
Elizabeth, and wooed her for his wife, but Elizabeth was still weeping, 
and she refused him. 

Months passed away. The lover was imploring, the father was 
almost commanding, the Squire was persuading, and Elizabeth yielded. 
The wedding clothes were provided, and she would certainly have 
become the Lady of the Manor, but for an unforeseen event. The lover 
came one evening to visit his intended bride, with his garments soaked 
through with rain. ‘Too happy to think of changing them, he caught 
a cold and a fever, and died. 

Elizabeth’s wedding clothes were changed for all but widow’s 
mourning, on this melancholy occasion; but it was believed that, after 
the shock was over, she considered it as a deliverance. 

The correspondence between Dodsley and Elizabeth Cartwright 
had continued without interruption, and, in the course of it, he 
had repeatedly invited her to visit him, and his sister, who re- 
sided with him, in Pall Mall. Now, when she had regained 
her tranquillity, and had nothing to detain her at home, she 
to London. At Dodsley’s, she was in her element, 
rounded by books, and associating with authors. Here she made 
acquaintance of Shenstone, Mrs. Brooke, and others; and here 
gained the friendship of the Rev. Joseph Spence, the friend of 
and the author of the “ Polymetis,” who bequeathed to her the a 
nificent engravings after the first Italian masters, which he had 
lected at Rome. Here, too, she amused herself with reviewing books, 
and correcting proof-sheets for Dodsley. ' 

On her return from London, she pagsec 
mother. I was then nine years old, agfl Miss Cartwright, and Miss 
Cartwright’s pink silk sack and pettiéoa i 
me never to be effaced. 
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She next paid a visit to a friend in Shropshire, who had been the 
depositary of all her hopes, and doubts, and sorrows, as each had 
occurred. The friend said to her one day— 

“You still love Edgar Adeling; you have never loved any other 
man—I think you should write to him, and demand an explanation.” 

“‘ Impossible!” said Elizabeth—* I can’t do so!” 

“ Then I will!” replied the friend. And she wrote accordingly. 

The contents of the letter cannot be known; but, be they as they 
might, they brought the truant down immediately. It appeared that 
he had been dangerously ill, and long confined to his bed; that his 
uncle had suppressed Elizabeth’s three letters; and that he, like her, 
had believed he was deserted. It may be asked why, on his recovery, 
he did not endeavour to ascertain the fact. This is a knotty point. 
It might have been disdain; it might have been despair; it might have 
been that he was immersed in Latin and Greek; or it might have 
been unaccountable; for Edgar did not always act like other men. In 
short (if I have not been already too long to make this word appli- 
cable), it was anything but want of affection. The past was forgotten, 
and, soon after, the marriage took place. 

Edgar Adeling had a placid temper, but a lofty mind. He never 
grumbled—seldom found fault; but he looked with supreme contempt 
on all that was mean. He was not a fond husband, or a fond father, 
but love for his wife and children lay deep in his heart. He had some 
pleasantry about him; for I recollect, when speaking of a woolcomber, 
that he asked me if I thought man was sent into the world for the 
purpose of making worsted? I did not know, I said, but I thought 
the world was much indebted to the man who laid the foundation of 
worsted stockings. 

At another time, he told me he had once made a schoolmaster 
believe that the stars were sparks flown from the sun. And he added 
that, if he had worn a morning gown and a velvet nightcap, he had no 
doubt that he could have convinced the schoolmaster that the moon 
was really made of green cheese, although this had been hitherto 
considered only as a popular notion. 

After my friends had been some years married, the mother of Eliza- 
beth died, and her father came to reside with them. This was an 
unlucky circumstance. Cartwright had been the Dictator of his village; 
he had the felicity of knowing that all his opinions were right, and 
this fact he carried with him to the house of his son-in-law. It was 
at the time of the American war, and Cartwright, who was a stubborn 
Republican, took part with the Americans, while Adeling, who was 
a moderate man in all things, took the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. With common characters, this might probably have been of 
little consequence; but here it was a serious evil, and of daily occur- 
rence. I have seen Cartwright sitting on one side of the fire, and 
doing his utmost to provoke Adeling, who was seated on the other, 
erect and firm, as who should say, I will not be moved; until, goaded 

bearing, he has taken his part of the controversy. 
ing the whole of these altercations between her father and her 
husband, Elizabeth’s conduct was admirable. She was invariabl 
silent, sitting at her window, working with her needle; never turning 
her eyes towards the disputants, or making any indication that she 
heard what was passing. She must have felt it sensibly, but she 
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never mentioned it to me, who witnessed it with her; or, as I firmly 
believe, to any one else. 

Samuel Cartwright lived to the age of ninety-one; long before which 
time all disputes had been forgotten. 

A young man, connected with Adeling’s family, was persuaded that 
he could improve the machinery then used for spinning cotton. Ade- 
ling approved the plan, and furnished all the funds requisite for a new 
establishment, and new machinery. The undertaking did succeed; 
and, when profit came, Adeling demanded his share. It was then dis- 
covered that he could produce no vouchers, and the young man seized 
the whole for himself. Our poor philosopher, unskilled in the ways 
of this every-day world, knew that he was to be a partner, and the 
thought of legal evidence never entered his mind. On this occasion, 
Elizabeth acted nobly. 

“IT cannot keep money,” she said, “ while my husband wants it;” 
and she sold her father’s estate, which he had left to her sole and 
separate use. It brought two thousand pounds. 

I was once looking over Mr. Adeling’s cabinet of rare and valuable 
Roman and English coins, when he entered the room. I was particu- 
larly admiring a halfcrown of Oliver Cromwell's, fresh as from the 
mint. 

“ Take it!” said he. “‘ Take any! I can’t bear to look at them. 
I collected them when I ought to have been watching a knave!” 

I need not say that I did not take a single piece. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adeling lived till they arrived at old age; happy in 
each other, beloved by their children, and respected by all who knew 
them. They had three sons and two daughters. 

John Adeling, the eldest son, is still living, and is the noble repre- 
sentative of his noble-minded father. At seventy-five years of age, 
he still takes views; and within the last month, he has made a coloured 
view of my house, with the tall trees which half surround it, and the 
lawn before it. It is remarkable that all the children had a taste for 
drawing, and all were proficients in the art. Whether this was in- 
herited from their mother, or was owing to her example, let Doctors 
tell. For my part, I lean to the doctrine of inheritance; they must 
all have seen her drawings; but none ever saw a pencil in her hand. 
In his youth, John Adeling measured and weighed with the famous 
Daniel Lambert, who was unquestionably the largest man in England. 
They were exactly of the same height; but Lambert was eight times 
the weight of Adeling. My friend is now one of the lightest men in 
England. 

Samuel Adeling, the second son, has the taste of his mother, but 
not her uniformity of purpose. He has laid aside the pencil, and 
amuses himself by improving landscapes already made by nature. He 
formed a paradise of a romantic spot in the Peak of Derbyshire, and 
when nothing could be added to its beauty, he quitted it. He has 
since been so fortunate as to find another spot capable of great im- 
provement, on which he now resides; and he has made this so beauti- 
ful, so complete, that his friends fear he will soon be tired of it. 

_ Rowland, the third son, was a prodigy. He could read a chapter 
in the Greek Testament at a time when it was supposed that he knew 
only the alphabet; and his knowledge ofatin and French was equally 
surprising. At different times, hefconstructed @ magic-lantern, a 
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camera-obscura, and a solar microscope; and he also engraved on 
copper. He died of consumption, at fifteen years of age; and as the 
physician and friend of the family said— 

“ The activity of the mind had destroyed the body.” 

Even after death, his countenance was lovely. 

Rowland was peculiarly the father’s own son, and no sorrow could 
lie deeper than that of the father for his loss. He never entered the 
room which had been appropriated to the studies and labours of Row- 
land, or could bear to look at any of his productions. 

Mrs. Adeling had regarded the feelings of everything that had life, 
and this she impressed upon her daughters. It operated strongly on 
both, but in a different way, according to the different constitution of 
their minds. Mary Anne, the younger daughter, who was of a placid 
temper, it taught to spare; Elizabeth, the elder, who was all 
and enterprise, it taught to combat. Mary Anne, when a child, would 
see a joint of rey roasting at the kitehen fire, and would say, 

‘* Mamma, what was that when it was alive?” 

“ A calf.” 

“ Then I’m sure I wont eat calf.” 

This went on, extending itself, until she would not eat a raspberry 
before she had minutely examined it, to be assured that she should not 
destroy a worm. Having found one, I have seen her place it carefully 
on a leaf. 

Mamma repented that she had suffered Humanity to go so far, and 
she used every means in her power to induce her daughter to eat 
animal food; but all her efforts were vain. I afterwards tried the 
rolling a morsel of meat in mashed She swallowed it; but 
her stomach would take no more. her recovery from a recent 
illness, her physician ordered her to take beef-tea. “She had it boiled 
with sago, to reduce the flavour; but she says there is no medicine, 
however nauseous, that she would not take in preference. 

It is well known that the late Sir Richard Phillips did not eat 
animal food; but the cause of it, which he told me himself, may not 
be known so generally. At twelve years of age, he, by some accident, 
went into a slaughter-house, where he was so shocked, that he tasted 
meat no more; and he never forgave his uncle’s cook for making his 
pastry with dripping, because she knew that he abhorred it. 

self, a more singular instance; for I had a natural aversion 


seven or cight years, my dinner was pudding, or pastry, and if these 
failed, there was a substitute known by the name of water-toast. I 
remember it well; having often watched its progress, from beginning 
to end. A slice: of breed was toasted, and dipped, for a moment, i 
boiling water, and then buttered and sugared. I never 

to eat meat. It was understood that I could not eat animal food, 

I was left to the dictates of nature. At length, I took the 

upon myself. I began by eating a morsel of fat, or dried 
ee 


degrees; but I was eighteen before I could 
hour, I cannot eat fish. I think I have 


But I have been led away from Mary Anne A 
elegant woman, handsome for 
and with a sweet voice. She is all 
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woman, although she does not know it—would not believe it. But I, 
who have been her intimate friend, during forty years, affirm that it 
is true, and I would challenge the whole world to disprove it. 

As a woman, Elizabeth Adeling, the elder daughter, was not beau- 
tiful; but her countenance was intelligent and uncommonly pleasing; 
her voice was musical, and her figure was perfect, and she had an art- 
less manner that was quite her own. With every charming feminine 
quality, she was a heroine—such a heroine as I have not known since 
the days of Joan of Arc. There was, however, this difference between 
the two—the one endeavoured to wound and destroy, the other to 
succour and to save. And as I am not a fighting woman myself, I 
own I prefer the latter. 

But it has been said that one should begin at the beginning. 

Elizabeth Adeling was singular in her childhood. Among many 
instances, I will mention one. She had had two-pence given her, 
and was on her way to buy gingerbread, when she was accosted by a 
beggar. Well, thought she, one pennyworth of gingerbread will do; 
and she gave him the other penny, and pursued her way. She had 
not gone far, when her conscience smote her; and she cried aloud, 
“ Stomach, thou sha’n’t be gratified!” and running back, she gave the 
beggar the remaining penny. 

Elizabeth had such a superiority in drawing, that her father once 
said to me— 

“ T have half a mind to send her to London, to put her under the 
tuition of one of the best masters, and make an Angelica Kauffman 
of her.” 

The half mind proceeded no further, and Elizabeth practised at 
home. 

Her needlework was more remarkable than her drawings. I have 
now an oval medallion of white satin, about an inch and a half in 
height, and one inch in breadth. On this, she embroidered the figure 
of Sterne’s Maria, sitting on a bank under a spreading tree, and hold- 
ing her dog, which is lying at her feet, by a string. The rest of the 
tiny picture is composed of the ground, the distance, and the sky. 
The whole is formed of my hair, which was very fine; except where 
a lighter shade was wanted, when the hair of a friend was used. The 
stitches of the piece are smaller than the atoms of the mosaics of Rome. 
She was fifteen years of age when she made the picture, and it was 
done while she was staying with me. 

Elizabeth Adeling continued to be the idol of her family, and the 
admiration of all who knew her, until she met Mr. James Shirley. 
On his part, it was love at first sight. 

Shirley was the descendant of an old English poet, and was a poet 
himself. He was very eccentric, as a poet ought to be; had walked 
through the Highlands of Scotland, with a knapsack at his back, and 
had done many other deeds becoming a man of genius. He loved 
Elizabeth with all the ardour of romance. He walked rei: teed 
on a dark night, for the pleasure of seeing her through her 
window in the morning. What woman could resist such a lover? 
Not Elizabeth Adeling, who was not without a share of romance her- 
self. She returned his attachment, and they were married. She was 
then nineteen. 

T am thinking with what facility F marry people! It is very un- 
reasonable! The loves of my her and heroine ought, at least, to 
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have filled two pages; and their marriage should, with good manage- 
ment, have been compressed in one. But I am a sad story-teller. 
Instead of making the best of a story, I make it as short as I can. 

Shirley and his wife were devoted to each other. They saw nothing 
in the world but each other. He was so tenacious of her affection 
that he would not allow her to see her parents, lest they should rob 
him of any part of it. 

Shirley was brought up to the law, but he did not like it. I believe 
few poets do. He preferred the army, and he entered it as a cornet, 
soon after his marriage. It was just the same to Elizabeth—wherever 
his quarters were, there was her home. The regiment went no 
further than Ireland while he remained in it, but, had it been sent to 
Affghanistan, or Nova Scotia, it would have been just the same. She 
continued her drawings. I have seen an excellent whole-length 
coloured portrait of her husband, in full uniform, standing by his 
horse, with his arm on the saddle, done by his wife. 

Nine years of marriage finished the career of James Shirley. He 
was correcting a proof sheet of a work of his own, then in the press, 
when he dropped from his seat, with the papers in his hand! A 
servant, hearing the fall, ran up stairs; but the master was dead! 

Who can express the feelings of the wife? 

Elizabeth Shirley passed the first years of her widowhood with her 
parents, commemorating each anniversary of her husband’s death by 
absolute seclusion, and nearly positive abstinence. About the end of 
this period, it happened that she went with her mother to hear a dis- 
course by Joseph Nicholson, a celebrated Quaker Preacher. His text 
was the word, “Simplicity.” Soon after, to the astonishment and 
consternation of her family, she appeared at breakfast in the dress of 
a Quaker. She never quitted it; though she wore it with a certain 
degree of elegance. She attended the meetings of the Quakers, and 
very proud they were of her; but she did not immediately join the 
Society. 

As the widow of an officer, Elizabeth Shirley received a pension; 
but she made it a point of conscience not to expend one farthing of it 
upon herself. This, and much more, she devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, and her benevolence was as judicious as it was extensive. I 
shall give one instance. 

She was met by an Irishman in tattered garments; he begged, and 
she said— 

** You are able to work.” 

* Yes,” the man replied; “but I can’t get work.” 

** Perhaps you don’t like work?” 

“ Yes, I do like —_ and I don’t like begging; but nobody will 
employ me in these 

* What work can you eile ” 

“T work in the fi 

She took a guinea from her purse, and, holding it towards the man, 
she said— 

“ Mind me, I don’t give you this; I lend it to you. If ever you 
are able to pay it, I expect you to.dorae: If you are not able, the 
pre fark yours. Take it, ms clothe yourself decently, and let me see 
you 

In a few days the Irishman appeared in proper apparel, when Eli- 
zabeth said— 
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“T have got you a place, and I hope your conduct will be such as to 
prove that you deserve it. You will be an out-door labourer to Mr. Such- 
a-One”—naming a respectable Quaker farmer in the neighbourhood. 

I omit all the “God bless you’s,” but assuredly they were felt and 
spoken by the poor man. 

Elizabeth made occasional inquiries after the Irish labourer, and 
heard from his master that he was a good servant, and a well-conducted 
man. At the end of a year, he presented himself before her, and 
repaid the loan. He had laid by sixpence every week, until he had 
made up the sum. 

Detached from her family by her marriage, and having no child, 
Elizabeth gave way to the impulse of her own heart, and stepped 
boldly forward the champion of black men and tortured beasts. 

At one time she had lodgings at a farm-house; the village Wake 
came round, and a bull was to be baited for the amusement of the 
people. She went to the spot, and harangued the savages, and, as 
might have been expected, they heeded her not. Again, the Wake 
came on, and Elizabeth occupied the same lodgings, probably not 
without design; but this time she did not trust to her own eloquence. 
The bull-baiting was going to begin, when she hastened to the scene 
of outrage, bringing with her the curate of the parish, who was a man 
highly respected by the villagers. He made his way through the 
crowd, and found the bull fastened to the ring, but the dogs not yet 
let loose; he cut the rope, and saved the bull, and he and Elizabeth 
saw the poor animal led quietly away. 

One more attempt at bull-baiting was the last in this parish. She 
bought the bull the night before the intended sport, and had him 
secreted till the danger was over. The ring to which successive bulls 
had been fastened is now taken away. 

Elizabeth afterwards braved the horrors of a Smithfield market, that 
she might lay them before the public, in the hope of mitigating the 
sufferings of the poor animals destined to slaughter. Vain hope, to 
inspire drovers and butchers with compassion! 

After this, the time and talents, the thoughts and pen, of Elizabeth 
Shirley, were devoted to the liberation of black men; and, as she had 
already corresponded with Richard Martin* on the subject of mercy 
to the brute creation, she now corresponded with many of the leading 
advocates for the abolition of slavery. 

Mary Anne Adeling has now in her possession sixteen pamphlets, 
written and published by Elizabeth Shirley, her sister; and she knows 
that there are others which she cannot get. 

Elizabeth Shirley died of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-two; and, as 
the family friend and physician had said twenty years before, on the 
death of her brother Rowland, he said now— 

“ The activity of the mind had destroyed the body.” 


CaTuerineE Horror, 
October 25th, in the 88th year af her age. 


* I had once the honour of a letter from Richard Martin, M.P., in which he 
says, “I have been surprised to find personal rancour excited against a cause that 
one would suppose no civilized people could persecute. But what I most value is, 
that woman, the last and best work of the Creator, has emmnvety ieuantes herself 
with this cause. It is, in truth, wg, Geet of since her er has imparted 
pos Fiabe ample portion of fine and gentié feelings than he has deigned to 

on man.” sie 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A WITNESS RISES UP AGAINST MANESTY—THE PROGRESS OF SUSPICION 
OGLETHORPE’S CUNNING OVERMATCHED BY OZIAS8.’ 


Diccox, the potboy at the Blackamoor’s Arms, was a gentleman of 
that degree of intellect generally displayed in his county and his call- 
ing by persons of his degree,—that is to say, he was principally to be 
distinguished from a hog by the number of his legs. The fact of the 
sailor having been at the house where he performed his functions, and 
the melancholy catastrophe which followed, had a great effect upon his 
mind (or what served as such) and so deranged the ordinary visions of 
pots and pipes, which usually haunted it, that he could not talk of apy- 
thing else for months. Diccon was the hero of the tap, and related 
the tale three or four times every evening. To be sure, he had not 
much to tell; nothing, in fact, more than that a drunken and abusive 
sailor had spent an evening in the house, out of which he staggered, 
and was, some time afterwards, cast up by the Mersey, drowned. To 
this, time added a few embellishments, not due to Diccon’s imagina- 
tion, a quality in which he did not shine, but to the various suggestions 
of his auditors, from time to time, whose contributions being thank- 
fully accepted, by degrees swelled the story into a tale of terror. 

Among his hearers, one evening, was an errand boy belonging to a 
neighbouring butcher—a boy of some twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and just as intelligent as Diccon himself. All on a sudden.a thought 
seemed to strike this ingenuous youth. ‘ Wasn’t that the sailor, 
Diccon,” he asked in his native dialect, which we have already de- 
pacar semaine, “that had three of the fingers of his left hand 
cut off?” 

Diccon, after much scratching of his head, was inclined to think 
that such was the case, but his memory was somewhat like the shifting 
sands of his native Mersey, into which, when anything is absorbed, 
it rarely reappears. The nymph who performed multifarious and 
miscellaneous duties in all departments of the hostel, had however a 
sharper recollection; the sailor, in an amorous moment, had 
her waist with his left arm, and as she pushed it away im a fit of” 
indignant chastity, she had particularly observed the mutilated hand. 
She did not state that she had a more special reason for noticing it, 
which was, that in a moment after the repulse, the remaining finger — 
and thumb had fished out a guinea from the capacious pockets of its — 
owner, which gave the said arm full liberty to resume its position — 
with more advantage than before. There was testimony sufficient — 
without it to establish that Blazes’ left hand had suffered one of the 
usual casualties of his profession; and Sukey did not, perhaps, see the # 
necessity of wasting evidence. When Tummas O’Nobs-o-Chops found ~ 
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that his suspicion, which had never before occurred to him, was 
correct, he was in a sad taking. He turned as pale as the rich thick 
coating of grease and dirt which was solidly plastered on his face 
would permit, and in an agony of terror, exclaimed, “ Lord, save us! 
they cannot hang me for it, can they?” 

The company looked aghast at this self-inculpatory exclamation of 
the butcher’s boy, and set him down at once as the murderer; for of 
the sailor’s being murdered, not one among them now doubted, 
Sukey declared that she could never abide the boy, for he had the 
gallows in his looks—a discovery never made till this moment, and 
the same conclusion was come to by the rest of the party, half-a-dozen 
of whom at once speedily secured the unlucky ‘Tummas, by grasping 
him by the collar with such hearty good-will, as almost to shake him 
out of his clothes. A great ferment was, of course, immediately ex- 
cited throughout the house, and it soon caught the attention of Mr. 
Oliver Oglethorpe, who was drinking in the bar-parlour with the 
landlord’s wife and daughter—he rum, rather slightly diluted with 
water; they tea, not so slightly diluted with rum. His professional 
eye soon saw a chance that his exertions might by some means, which 
he did not stop to scrutinize, turn up to profit; and accordingly, Oliver 
lost no time in proceeding to the scene of capture, where he found 
Tummas half-dead with terror. All present knew Oglethorpe, and to 
him it was unanimously agreed that the sifting of the evidence should 
be committed. The butcher’s boy fell down on his knees before him, 
and begged for mercy, bellowing like a bull-calf. 

“Do not be alarmed at me,” said Oliver, with much magnanimity; 
“Tam your best friend here. I feel that I am sitting, as a judge; and as 
I heard Mr. Justice Vulture say, at the last assizes, ‘a judge is always 
counsel for the prisoner;’” and to say the truth, Oliver acted in the 
capacity about as earnestly and sincerely as ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the ermined gentlemen who have promulgated the dictum 
from the bench—that is to say, he laboured bard to have him hanged. 
Paper, pens, ink, were soon provided, assisted by which and a reple- 
nished tumbler, Mr. Oglethorpe proceeded on his examination. 

“ You have confessed, it seems, that you murdered the sailor, called 
Blazes, whom you identify by his want of three agers; by flinging 
him into the Mersey, where he was drowned. Is it not so 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tummas; “it is true enough. He was drowned, 
sure as death, in the Mersey, and he had no more than a finger and a 
asl eur sap oman but I did not know at the time his name was 

azes.” 

“ That’s not material, as Chief Baron Sir Benjamin Blunderbuss of 
the ‘Chequer, says, when he does not want to read an affidavit. What 
could have induced you to commit this horrid crime?” 

“I did not know ’twas hanging matter, sir,” said the trembling 
Tummas; “and thought there was no harm in it, sir.” 

“ There’s a blood-thirsty young warment!” said Sukey. 

“It is a crime by common-law,” said Oliver, “and also by statute 
made hanging by the 55th of Edward the Sixth, and the 29th of Anne, 
chapter—no matter what. But, young man, you must know it was 
hanging matter; did not you see Whelock, and Jones, hanged last 
year for it?” 7 
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“ That was for throwing a child into the fire, sir,” said Tummas, 
“not a man into the water.” 

“ It makes no difference,” said Oliver, solemnly, “so that the man 
is murdered, whether it is by fire or water. What o’clock did this 
take place ?” 

“ About half-past ten, sir,” said ‘Tummas. 

“Yes, Tummas,” said Diccon, “I'll bear thee out in that; it was 
just as I was going to put up the chain, which I do every night, 
exactly on the half hour; but I didn’t see thee with him.” 

“No, Diccon,” said Tummas, “ I was not there a minute, and thee 
was in the yard.” 

* Do you mean then to say, that it took up such a short time,” asked 
Oliver, inhaling a pinch of snuff, “to commit the murder ?” 

“TI never committed no murder,” howled Tummas, in despair; “ it 
ain't a murder to call a man out of a public-house. Is it, sir?” 

“ That is as it may be,” answered Oliver. “ For what purpose did 
you call him out.” 

“ For no purpose,” replied Tummas; “ it were for a sixpence.” 

*« You do not mean to say, that you murdered the man for such a 
sum as a sixpence. I am sure,” said Oliver, with much indignation, 
“Td scorn murdering any man for such a trifle’—a sentiment, the 
generosity of which excited much approbation throughout the room. 

“‘T murdered him for nothing at all,” said Tummas. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Oglethorpe, roused to much indignation. 
“ Murder a man for nothing! I'd be ashamed of myself to confess 
anything so low. It’s enough to make one sick.” 

“Tt was because I did not murder him nohow!” cried Tummas. 
“« Another sailor, almost as drunk as the man himself, met me a going 
into this here house. ‘TI’ll give thee sixpence, younker,’ says he to me, 
‘if thee’ll call out that sailor I see sitting in the window—him as is 
making all that gallows row; he’s an old shipmate of mine. Tell him 
Mr. Dick, of the Dutchman, wants him.’ So I went in, and I said 
what I was bid; and he jumped up like a cock when he heard the name, 
and he said that he was a damned good fellow, who he knew would 
come, in spite of all nonsense between them, and then though every- 
body wanted him to stay, he wouldn’t. He said he was going to see 
a ers that could buy and sell them all. So he went out, after paying 

ot.” 

“Yes, I can bear Tummas out in that,” interrupted Diccon; “he 
paid his shot, sure enough, five times over. He would force it upon 
me, though I did not want for to take it,” an assertion heard with 
considerable incredulity by the audience. 

““And when he saw the other, they shook hands fifty times over, 
and were like brothers. I heard them say that they’d go somewhere to 
drink down the unkind words they had inthe morning. The one that 
came out of the house called the other ‘ commodore,’ and wanted to 
douse his hat to him; but the sailor that sent me would not let him. 

went off together along the quay, and as God is my judge, there’s . 
all I knows about it; and it is hard to be hanged, and I so young, for 
that,” blubbered forth Tummas, with deep energy of lamentation. 

“ Don’t bellow, you brat,” said Oliver, not at all pleased at seeing — 
his anticipated prey fast slipping through his fingers. “Did you ever — 
see the strange sailor before or since?” & 
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«“ Never, Mr. Oglethorpe—never,” answered Tummas; “ if it weren’t 
next morn, as I was a-going, about three o'clock, to master’s cellar, 
in Mud-lane, about the slaughtering of some sheep; and then, I am 
almost sure, I saw him going up into the yard at the back of the great 
corn-store opposite; but he was precious sober then, which could not 
be if he were a drinking all the night with the other—and fine and 
drunk too, when they went off together; and I did not notice him 
coming out.” 

“ Whose corn-store is that?” asked Oliver, with much curiosity. 

«“T am sure I don’t know,” said Tummas. “I never axed.” 

“Why, I thought every fool in Liverpool knowed it belongs to 
John Manesty,” exclaimed Diccon; “he was one of the people that 
Blazes, when he was drunk, was blowing up as a pirate.” 

“ What sort of looking man was the strange sailor?” inquired Ogle- 
thorpe, still more eagerly. 

“ He was dressed like any other sailor,” said Tummas. “ He was 
a tall, big, stout chap; but nothing particular.” 

“ You would know him again, perhaps?” said Oliver, with increas- 
ing earnestness. 

“ Yes,” was the answer, “I think I would; for a ship’s light flashed 
full in his face as he walked away, and I saw him well. 

“ Any mark on his face?” 

“No—no mark. Ho! what am I saying? there is a mark, sure 
enough. He has a swinging cut across his forehead. I saw him point 
it to the other, and they both laughed. Now, your worship, there’s 
the truth, and sure you wont hang me.” 

“ Not for this,” said Oliver, rubbing his hands, and chuckling with 
ineffable delight. ‘ Some other matter will in all probability turn up; 
but take care to be forthcoming in the morning. Bring my coat and 
hat, Sukey, I must go home.” 

The delighted Tummas was emancipated, and the equally delighted 
Oliver wended on his way. 

“ Hallo!” said he, “isn’t this a game! It’s too late to do anything 
to-night; and besides, I have not yet got at the case as I wish. It 
was on the very day that I nabbed Habergam at his suit; and I re- 
member Habergam at our crib dropping some hints about fear of 
exposure being at the bottom of the arrest. I knew well enough that 
it was all gammon about Manesty’s being out of town. I think it’s like 
that old Shuckleborough is at the ‘ Dolphin,’ and if he is, I know 
that he has drunk quite enough to make him easy to be pumped. It 
will cut well either way. If I hang him, there’s my forty pounds reward; 
if not, in such a case as this, hush-money is twenty times the value of 
blood-money; and I do not want to harm any man, if I get more by 
letting it alone. Ha, ha, ha! I’m almost ready to burst my_sides 
a-laughing to think that these are the capers of Solid John.” 

With the most mirthful emotions, he entered the “ Dolphin,” where, 
as he expected, he found Shuckleborough; but in the present instance, 
the tables were turned; and instead of the official pumping the clerk, 
the contrary was the case. The happy prospect pepe him caused 
Oglethorpe, who had been drinking all day, to indulge in such liberal 
potations, that he was completely fuddled before Robin had reached 
half way towards that state of felicity. JeStead, therefore, of gaining 
anything by the méeting, in the way of ifformation, his tipsy question- 
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ing was so unskilfully conducted, as to arouse the suspicions of Robin 
that something was brewing against his master. Even in drunkenness 
Oglethorpe retained a sufficient quantity of professional caution not to 
drop a particle of the evidence he had just acquired; but there was 
something in his hints, and still more in his manner, to excite very 
painful sensations in the faithful retainer of the house of Manesty and 
Co. In a short time, he took his departure, leaving two pipes of his 
regular quantity unsmoked. 

homeward, not at all at ease, he met Ozias Rheinenberger, 
returning from a late hymn meeting, and to him, in the fulness of his 
heart, he told what had c onnae The Moravian gravely shook his 
head, and said nothing, more than that he would see John in the 
morning. ‘They parted in a few minutes, and Shuckleborough gained 
his bed, puzzled with doubts, and annoyed by apprehensions, neither 
of which ould he bring before his mind in any definite form. 

“ He’s a deep old file, that Robin,” said Oglethorpe, ruminating as 
he emerged from the “ Dolphin,” “ but Til shape it without him. 
Tl have it all right to-morrow, as straight as a nail. As for that 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer story of his being Hoskins the pirate—pooh! 
that’s all rubbish—but that you, John Manesty,—you, Solid John, 
murdered Blazes, I have no more doubt than that my name is Oliver 
Oglethorpe.” 

Pleased with this conviction, he retired to his couch, there to dream 
of captions and executions, until the arrival of the morning, dispelling 
these visions of the night, called him up to turn them into the realities 
of the day. He carefully perused the notes which he had made at the 
“ Blackamoor’s Head,” and felt more and more certain that his sus- 
picions were right. 

“ God!” said he, with a chuckle of delight, “this is something— 
one of the first men on Change. Active officer—inflexible duty—not 
to be daunted by influence—not to be bought by money—aint I, 
though?” continued he, putting his finger on his nose—“ we'll try that 
on first. But, ‘faith! the rum was too strong of the water last night; 
and these notes are not the clearest. I must go and find the 
again; and that soon, for fear enybody else should pick him up. The 


With these motives for activity, he was not long in despatching ~ 
breakfast, and sallying forth on his expediti 


ci a of put Ca ober magi mt oe 
removed from each other, that connexion which the quick eye 
Oglethorpe at once rightly conjectured to exist. A few pints of 
distributed among the stupid draymen and ees ee 
in the yard obtained for him the information that they could not tell 
anything about this door; that none of them had ever seen it open; — 
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that as for the window, it was that of the room which old Mr. Hibble- 
thwaite had used as his office; that since his death, it was little more 
than a lumber-room, rarely entered by any one; that the only way to 
go to it was through the front of the building; and that it was morally 
impossible it could be got at through the rear. Oglethorpe winked know- 
ingly on hearing this last piece of intelligence; and after learning, in 
fact, that the draymen and their companions knew nothing of the pre- 
mises on which they spent half their lives, or of the concerns hourly 
going on before their eyes, further than the business of their own drays 
or carts, cast upon them a smile of compassionate benevolence and de- 


“ No communication with that ‘ere room frem that ‘ere door,” 
thought he. ‘“ Say ye so, my joskins? Well, how one man differs 
from another! Here’s a lot of muffs as has spent all their days in that 

—and I never entered it till this precious morning—and in half- 
an-hour I know more of its windings than them. Pretty spoons! they’ve 
less sense than their drayhorses, and their brains are thicker than their 
own cotton packs. But there’s no use of being proud. “Tisn’t every 
one that’s fit ¥ 

The self-gratulatory sentence was cut short by his arrival at the 
“ Blackamoor’s Arms,” whither he speedily summoned the butcher's 
boy. TTummas came, considerably relieved of the apprehensions of 
the preceding evening, and repeated, over a glass of ale, his story, 
without any considerable variation or addition. The only fresh par- 
ticular Oglethorpe could giean was, that the strange sailor was much 
older than Blazes; that he was, he should think, as old as master, 
about half a hundred; and that he believed his hair was grey, but 
would not be sure. Oglethorpe gave the boy sixpence, and told him 
to be in the way to-morrow, when he would ask him to come and see 
a gentleman who might do good to them all. Cautioning Tummas 
with much solemnity to keep a still tongue in his head, as there was 
no knowing what a scrape he might get into, if the story should reach 
the ears of the judges, he went away, muttering half aloud—* All’s 
right as adie. Now if I could get into that corn-store——” 

To avoid suspicion that he had any secret object in view, Ogle- 
thorpe met the boy in the common tap-room open to everybody. He 
knew that at ten o’clock in the morning there was little chance of 
sailors being absent from their vessels, and they were the only class of 
persons whom the story would interest. The clodpoles from the 
country—drovers, wagoners, carters, and others of the same class 
would, he knew, be the only guests, and they would be too much en- 
gaged in discussing the interesting affairs of the morning market over 
their beer and bacon to listen to the conversations of any one else. 
Besides, he depended upon their assured and undoubted stupidity to 
protect him from their comprehending his drift, even if attracted by 
the story. As for the boy himself, he knew that he could easily 
frighten him into silence, as he effectually did by his hint of the judges 
—awful personages in the eyes of such people as Tummas, whose very 
wigs are endowed with supernatural powers—which revived in a great 
measure the hempen terrors which had originally agitated him. The 
company was precisely of the kind anticipated by Oliver, and their 
attention was occupied as he had expetted. One man, who had 
entered the tap-room a few minutes affer him, and took his seat not 
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far from the same table, was the only person of a different cast. The 
bailiff gave him a sharp and scrutinizing glance, which satisfied him 
there was no cause of alarm in that quarter. He was a mean-featured, 
poorly clad, quiet little man, apparently an humble clerk in a mercan- 
tile house, for he immediately took out of his pockets what Oglethorpe 
ascertained to be an order-book, two or three invoices, half-a-dozen 
accounts, and a ready-reckoner, and fell to work upon them with paper 
and pencil. Immersed in these, as he sipped a bowl of coffee, as 
admirable in quality as Jamaica ever produced, and as abominable in 
preparation as the handmaiden of the “ Blackamoor’s Arms” could 
perpetrate, he seemed to have lost all consideration of everything else 
in the world; and Oglethorpe, convinced that his ears were closed to 
all around, paid him no further attention. 

He was much mistaken, however. The silent and abstracted ac- 
countant had not merely heard, but absolutely drunk in every syllable 
of the conversation. It was, in fact, Ozias Rhienenberger, who, 
alarmed by the tenour of Shuckleborough’s communication, had deter- 
mined to keep his eye upon the movements of Oglethorpe during the 
day, and had followed him at a distance from the moment he left 
his house. He had hoped, that by tracking him wherever he went, 
he might obtain some clue to discover what was the meaning of his 
obscure hints, dropped on the previous night. Little did he expect what 
it was his lot to hear—the information he obtained was far more 
copious than he could have anticipated—and, alas! beyond all power 
of calculation, far more afflicting to his soul than his worst fears had 
ever suggested. Long-trained command of countenance prevented 
any betrayal of his feelings. As he eagerly listened, he not merely 
feigned to work, but actually did work at the figures, which would 
have occupied him at home; and when, methodically, he paid for his 
coffee, and rose to follow Oglethorpe, whose destination he knew was 
directed towards the corn-store, in Mud-lane, nobody would have 
known that anything beyond the ready-reckoner had engaged his 
meditations. ' 

Oliver took the expected course; and Ozias, having seen him prying 
about the yard, went to his own counting-house, and hastened to his pri- 

ate apartment. He was there alone. He buried his face in his hand- 
kerchief, burst into tears, and exclaimed, “ Oh! my brother.” 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
NO. I. 


INTRODUCTION : CONTAINING MUCH IN LITTLE, AND LITTLE IN MUCII. 


Passtnc one day by the shop of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, in Pic- 
ceadilly, we beheld in the window a little blue jar, labelled “ Sicilian 
Honey.” It was a jar of very humble pretensions, if estimated 
according to its price in the market. Perhaps it might have been 
worth, as a piece of earthenware, about three-pence; and, contents 
and all, its value did not exceed eighteen-pence. People who conde- 
scend to look at nothing but what is costly, and who being worth a 
vast deal of money at their banker's, are not aware that they are poor 
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devils as men, would infallibly have despised it; or, at the very utmost 
they would have associated it in their minds with nothing but the 
confectioner or the store-room. On the other hand, it might have 
reminded a Cavendish, or a Gower, of his Titians and Correggios; 
and a Rogers would surely have looked twice at it, for the sake both 
of his Stothard and his “Italy.” And the poet and the noble dukes 
would have been right, not only in the spirit of their recollections, 
but to the very letter; for the deep beautiful blue was the same iden- 
tical blue, produced by one of the same minerals, by which such an 
effect is retained in old pictures; and the shape of the jar was as 
“ classical” as that of many a vase “ from the antique.” Furthermore, 
when you held the jar in the sun, a spot of insufferable radiance came 
in the middle of its cheek, like a very laugh of light. Then it con- 
tained honey—a thing which strikes the dullest imaginations with a 
sense of sweetness and the flowers; and in addition to the word 
“honey” outside, was the word “ Sicilian”—a very musical and memi- 
niscent word. 

Now in consequence of this word “Sicilian,” by a certain magic 
process, not unlike that of the seal of the mighty Solomon, which could 
put an enormous quantity of spirit into a wonderfully small vessel, the 
inside of our blue jar (for be sure we bought it) became enriched, 
beyond its honey, to an extent which would appear incredible to any 
readers but such as we have the honour to address, doubtless the most 
intelligent of their race. 

To introduce it, however, even to them, in a manner befitting their 
judgment, it is proper that we call to their recollection the history of a 
previous jar of their acquaintance, to which the foregoing paragraph 
contains an allusion. 

They will be pleased to call to mind, that eighteen hundred years 
after the death of Solomon, and during the reign of the King of the 
Black Isles, who was (literally) half petrified by the conduct of his 
wife, a certain fisherman, after throwing his nets again and again to 
no purpose, and beginning to be in despair, succeeded in catching a jar 
of brass. The brass, to be sure, seemed the only valuable thing about 
it; but the fisherman thought he could, at least, sell it for old metal. 
Finding, however, that it was very heavy, and furthermore closed with 
a seal, he wisely resolved to open it first, and see what could be got 
out of it. 

He therefore took a knife—(we quote from Mr. Torrens’ “ Arabian 
Nights,” not out of disregard for that other interesting version by our 
excellent friend Mr. Lane, but we have lent his first volume, and 
Galland does not contain the whole passage ; he seems to have thought 
it would frighten the ladies of his day)—he therefore “ took a knife,” 
says Mr. Torrens, “and worked at the tin cover till he had separated 
it from the jar; and he put it down by his side on the ground. Then 
he shook the jar, to tumble out whatever might be in it, and found in 
it not a thing. So he marvelled with extreme amazement. But pre- 
sently there came out of the jar a vapour, and it rose up towards the 
heavens, and reached along the face of the earth; and after this, the 
vapour reached its height, and condensed, and became compact, and 
waved tremulously, and became an ufreet (evil spirit), his head in the 
clouds, and his foot on the soil, Ais headlike a dome, his hand like 
a harrow, his two legs like pillars, hié mouth like a pit, his teeth 
like large stones, and his nostrils like Basins, and his eyes were two 
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lamps, austere and louring. Now, when the fisherman saw that ufreet, 
his muscles shivered, and his teeth chattered, and his palate was dried 
up, and he knew not where he was.” 

This, by the way, is a fine horrible picture, and very like an ufreet; 
as anybody must know, who is intimate with that delicate generation. 
We are acquainted with nothing that beats it in its way, except the 
description of another in the “ Bahar Danush,” who, while sleeping on 
the ground, draws the pebbles towards him with his breath, and sends 
them back again as it goes forth; though a little further on, in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” is an ufreet of a most accomplished ugliness,— 
namely, “ the lord of all that is detestable to look at!” What a juris- 
diction! And the “lord” too! Fancy a viscount of that description. 

The fright and astonishment conceived by the fisherman at the taste 
thus given him of this highly concentrated spirit of Jinn (for such is 
the generic eastern term for the order to which the ufreet belongs) 
were not, however, the only things he got out of his jar. An incar- 
ceration of eighteen hundred years at the bottom of the ocean, under 
the seal of the mighty Solomon, had taught its prisoner a little more 
respect for that kind of detainder than he had been wont to exhibit ; 
the fisherman exacted from him an oath of good treatment in the event 
of his being set free; and the consequence was, that after the beautiful 
adventures of the coloured fish, the appearance of the lady out of the 
wall, and the semi-petrifaction of the King of the Black Islands with 
his lonely voice, our piscatory friend is put in possession of his ma- 
jesty’s throne. So here is an ufreet as high as the clouds, fish that 
would have delighted Titian, (they were blue, white, yellow, and red, ) 
a lady full dressed issuing out of a kitchen wall, a king half-turned to 
stone by his wife, a throne given to a fisherman, and half a dozen 
other phenomena, all resulting from one poor brazen jar, into which 
when the fisherman first looked, he saw nothing in it: 

A brass jar by the ocean’s brim, 


A yellow brass jar was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


Now we might have expected as little from our earthen jar at first 
sight, as the future monarch did from his jar of metal, had not some 
circumstances in our life made us acquainted with the philosophy and 
occult properties of jars; but such having been the case, no lover of 
the “Arabian Nights” (which is another term for a reader with a 
tendency to the universal) will be surprised at the quantity and mag- 
nitude of the things that arose before our eyes out of the little blue 
jar in the window of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason. . 

“ Sicilian Honey."—We had no sooner read those words, than 
Theocritus rose before us, with all his poetry. 

Then Sicily arose,—the whole island,—particularly Mount Etna. 
Then Mount Hybla, with all its bees. 

Then Rucellai (the Italian poet of the bees) and his predecessor 
Virgil, and Acis and Galatea, and Polyphemus, a pagan ufreet, but 
mild,—mitigated by love, as Theocritus has painted him. 

Then the Odyssey, with the giant in his fiercer days, before he had 
sown his wild rocks; and the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdis; and 
Ovid, and Alpheus and Arethusa, and Proserpina, and the Vale of 
Enna,—names, which bring before us whatever is blue in skies, and 
beautiful in flowers or in fiction. 

Then Pindar and Plato, and Archimedes, (who made enchantments 
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real,) and Cicero, (who discovered his tomb,) and the Arabs with their 
architecture, and the Normans with their gentlemen, who were to found 
a sovereignty, and the beautiful story of King Robert and the Angel, 
and the poor gallant youth Conradin, who kissed his friend’s decollated 
head on the scaffold, and the Sicilian Vespers, (horribly so called,) 
and the true Sicilian Vespers, the gentle “Ave Maria,” closing every 
evening, as it does still, in peace instead of blood, and ascending from 
blue seas into blue heavens out of white-sailed boats. 

Item, Bellini, and his Neapolitan neighbour Paesiello. 

Item, the modern Theocritus, not undeservedly so called; to wit, 
the Abate Giovanni Meli, possibly of Grecian stock himself,—for his 
name is the Greek as well as Sicilian for honey. More of him by and by. 

Item, earthquakes, vines, convents, palm-trees, mulberries, pome- 
granates, aloes, citrons, rocks, gardens, banditti, pirates, huge furnaces 
under the sea, the most romantic landscapes and vegetation above it, 
guitars, lovers, serenades, and the never-to-be-too-often-mentioned 
blue skies and blue waters, which (on the concentrating Solomon-seal 
principle) appeared to be represented by our little blue jar. 

Lastly, the sweetness, the melancholy, the mirth, the life, the death, 
the fugitive evil, the constant good, the threatening Etna making 
every moment of life precious, and the moment of life so precious, and 
breathing such a pure atmosphere, as to enable fear itself to laugh at, 
—nay, to love the threatening Etna, and play with it as with a great 
planetary lion to which it has become used. 

From all this heap of things, or any portion of them, or anything 
which they may suggest, we propose, as from so many different 
flowers, to furnish our Jar of Honey, careless whether the flower be 
sweet or bitter, provided the result (with the help of his good-will) be 
not un-sweet to the reader. For honey itself is not gathered from 
sweet flowers only; neither can much of it be eaten without a quali- 
fication of its dulcitude with some plainer food. It can hardly 
be supposed to be as sweet to the bees themselves, as it is to us. Evil 
is so made to wait upon good in this world,—to quicken it by alarm, 
to brighten it by contrast, and render it sympathetic by suffering,— 
that although there is quite enough superabundance of it to incite us 
to its diminution, (Nature herself, in the progress of things, impelling 
us to do so,) yet tears in the meantime have their delight, as well as 
laughter; and laughter itself is admonished by tears and pain not to 
be too excessive. Laughter has occasioned death:—tears have saved 
many a life, and more than life. The readers, therefore, will not 
suppose that we intend (supposing even that we were able) to cloy 
them with sweets. We hope that they will occasionally look very 
grave over their honey. We should not be at all disconcerted, if some 
bright eyes even shed tears over it. 

To begin with the pagan times of our Sicilian honey;—did any 
eyes, the most susceptible of tears, even in those times, and in his own 
country, ever think themselves authorized to shed one for Polyphemus ? 
Polyphemus in love? We do not ask the question, as picturing him 
in his hugest aspect, hurling rocks, as in the Odyssey; or sitting on a 
promontory no bigger than himself, as in Poussin’s landscape; but as 
& monster of reasonably horrid dimensions, and actually and tenderly in 
love, as Theocritus has made him, It is uzzle to the imagination. 


Yet the poet, we think, has touched a n¢te in his favour, difficult not 
to feel with— 
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Hpac@ny pey tywya reovc, Kopa, dviKa mpaToy 
HyGec ena ovy parp, Geo’ vaxiwOiva ova 
BE optog CpepacOar’ eyw C'ddoy ayepovevoy. 

Maveagba o eodwy rv cat borepoy ovds Tt Tw vUY 
Ex trnvw cvvapar tiv 0 ov pede’, ov, pa Ar’, ovder. 


Sweet, I began to love you, when you first 

Came with my mother to the mountain side 

To gather hyacinths. I led the way ; 

And having look’d upon your face, I never 

Up to this moment could cease loving you,— 

You who care nothing for my love ; no, nothing. 
And again:— 

Pacw ray cedaray Kat Two Todac apdorepwe pev 

Leovetayv’ we aman, era kK nyoy avwpat. 

Q Kuedwl, Kuctod, ra rac dpevac exrrerroracas ; 

Ax’ evOwy radrapwe Te TEx, Kai OadAoy apacag 

Tate apvecct depo, Taya Kev ToAV padXov exoLc Vou”. 

Tay raptocay apedye Tt Tov gevyovTra CwwKete ; 

Evpnong Padaraay towe eat Kadduov’ adXay. 

Tlo\Aat cupraadey pe Kopat Tay vucta KedovTat, 

KiyXtodovre dt racat, tray K'avrac bTaKoww" 

An\ovor’ ey ra ya Kk nywy Tig Patvopat npc. 


_. My head and very feet for wretchedness 
Throb ;—and so let them, for I too am wretched. 
O Cyclops, Cyclops, where are thy poor senses ? 
Go to thy basket-making ;—get their food 
For the young lambs. “Twere wiser for thee, far. 
Mind what thou hast, and let the lost sheep go. 
Perhaps thou’lt find another Galatea, 
Another and a lovelier; for at night 
Many girls call to me to come and sport, 
And But they find me listening, they all giggle; 
So that e’en I seem counted somebody. 


The word “ giggle,” which is the literal translation of the Greek 
word, and singularly like it, would be thought a bold word by a 
modern conventional critic. Not so thought the poet whose truth to 
nature has made him immortal. 

We are to fancy the Sicilian girls, on a summer night, (all the 
world is out of doors there on a summer night,) calling to Polyphemus 
up the mountain—the foot of Etna. They have heard him stirring 
in the trees. The noise ceases. They know he is listening;—and 
in the silence of the glen below he hears them laughing at his atten- 
tion. Such scenes take place all over the world, where there is any 
summer at all, Great Britain included. We doubt whether Virgil or 
Tasso would have ventured upon the word. But Ariosto would: 
Homer and Dante would: Shakspeare would. So would Catullus,— 
a very Greek man. And honest Allan Ramsay, the best pastoral 
writer since Theocritus,—indeed, the best that ever wrote in some 
respects, and those none of the least, an habitual but healthy tender- 
ness in particular,—would surely not have avoided it. 

We are compelled abruptly to conclude; and must beg the reader 
to look upon this our first number as introductory only, and not at all 
exemplifying a design which is to conclude, in every article, story as 
well as criticism, and morsels of poetry from writers in various lan- 
guages, which, we venture to say, shall be exquisite of their kind, 
however imperfectly we may be able to render them. We know 
where the best honey is to be found, though our mode of serving it up 
may not always be worthy of the promise of our Blue Jar. 
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ELLISTON’S MEMOIRS.* 


Tne reader has not the slightest reason to apprehend, in these addi- 
tional Ellistonian pages, a criticism upon the narrative, the anecdote, 
and the exposition of character contained in those “ Papers,” of which 
the perusal has been numbered, we hope, amongst his monthly plea- 
sures during the past year. But we here refer to the “ Elliston 
Papers” because the handsomely illustrated volume, comprising them 
all, is now before us, with an additional narrative, continued to the 
year 1810; the spirit of which portion of the book we shall without 
apology or ceremony transfer to the magazine. 

Admirable Robert William! Matchless, magnificent, unwearying, 
inexhaustible Elliston! Joyousest indeed of once embodied spirits! 
Well did Charles Lamb know you; and happily, with a kindred relish 
of the finest and subtlest delicacies of humour, may his shade at this 
instant be revelling in companionship with thine! 

Who forgets the manner in which, as lessee of Drury, you pointed 
out to the admiring spectator the plain-plastered portico just erected, 
“regardless of expense,” in front of the theatre!—the portico, great 

national work, which you had conceived in a grandeur of spirit, and 
hurried on with an astonishing rapidity, only to be described in your 
own words—“ It was a Buonaparte blow!” Who forgets how, as 
lessee of the Surrey, you led the limping Lamb over the seats of the 
empty house, one morning, making him survey the spacious theatre 
from many points, the better to impress him with an idea that you had 
risen (not descended) from Drury Lane to the Surrey! What exulta- 
tion was yours, as, gazing upon the swelling scene, you apostrophized 
the benches raised over the once-equestrian ring—“ Quite an opera 
pit!” Who, above all, forgets the profoundly severe, yet self-sacrificing 
spirit of the rebuke administered by you (who else could have ad- 
ministered it!) to the little dancing nymph who had been hissed at the 
Olympic and came whimpering into your presence, in the green-room. 
What sharp reproach, and at the same time delicious comfort she felt, 
when drawing yourself up with the fullest measure of Ellistonian 
dignity, you exclaimed, “ ‘They have hissed me !” 

And let us add here, that, in a spirit deficient neither in the enjoy- 
ment and quick appreciation of humour, nor in the sagacity to note the 
fine and less perceptible traits as well as the broad leading lines of a 
character so rich as Elliston’s, has Mr. Raymond entered upon his 
agreeable subject. The abundance and the authenticity of his material 
have been, we apprehend, long apparent; the biographer was evidently 
drawing from no inventive stores, nor was he sacrificing truth of 
character for the false effect of caricature; he was relating whatever 
accuracy and the moral interests of his subject required to be told, 
while he obviously glanced at some points and avoided others, as the 
principles of good taste prescribed. Even if he had brought no other 
qualities to his task, he could not, out of his pleasant stores, have con- 
cocted a dull book; but he is luckily possessed of another yery essen- 


* Memoirs of R. W. Elliston—1774 to 1810,” By George Raymond, Esq. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
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tial quality—a knowledge of Elliston himself; and he has given form, 
colour, and life, thus far, to his intended full length of the inimitable 
comedian. Stage-biography would have been imperfect, indeed, had 
it wanted this consistent and lively account of one of the most remark- 
able actors that ever, when off the boards, made the stage itself seem 
raw, drab-coloured, and insipid, compared with the richness and 
buoyancy of actual life. 

Mr. Raymond forms an accurate judgment of the comedian in the 
following passage from the introduction to his work:— 

“ Suited to the sparkling and adventurous days of Killigrew and Sidney, the name 
of Elliston would have glittered to no inconsiderable effect on the of Gram- 
mont, or have occupied a liberal space in the delightful records of Cibber. Elliston 
was born a century too late—his fancy and disposition belonged to a period, which 
would have ripened them to their fullest yielding. The same qualities, which lost 
him frequently the respect of the humble, would at that time have won him the ad- 
miration of the great; with the advantage of being chronicled as a wit, rather 
than remembered as a dupe. Asa citizen of life, so must his reputation be content 
to suffer. It has been said of Mrs. Mattocks, that had she been educated a nun, it 
would require no great penetration to perceive she was born for an actress. Had 
Elliston been cradled in Paraguay, it would have been equally clear, he must have 
found his way to Drury Lane. For the fame of a bel esprit he was born too late— 
for that of an actor, just in time—when licentious manners began, indeed, to be met 
with the dignity of reproof, but when to ‘see a good comedy was to i the best 
company; where the most brilliant things are said, and the most amusing happen.’” 


Mr. Raymond here, anticipating the death-scene of his hero, reminds 
us that Elliston expired like Wycherly, (and like Mercutio, whom he 
so delightfully represented,) with a bon mot on his lips. <A friend, 
anxious that the patient should take some medicine prescribed for him, 
said, “ Come, Elliston, you must indeed swallow this. Take it, and 
you shall have a wine-glass of weak brandy and water.” Elliston 
raised his eyes, and with a still comic smile, replied, “Ah, you rogue— 
bribery and—corruption !” 

Passing the account of Drury Lane Theatre, its decline and fall, its 
rise again to an unexampled eminence under the intellectual and en- 
lightened direction of Mr. Maoready, and its subsequent prostration as 
a temple devoted to the poet whose statues still surmount the portico 
and grace the rotunda, we proceed to select from Mr. Raymond’s con- 
tinued narrative such specimens of the sayings and doings of the actor 
as the readers of this Magazine have been most accustomed to wel- 
come. 

At a grand fete in Stratford-place, given by Elliston on the occasion 
of the national jubilee, we have a meeting. with the famous Romeo 
Coates:— 

“ «Tt is frequently in that nice discrimination, in which our greatest 
actors fail,’ observed Mr. Coates, ‘ you will perceive in me indications 
of delicacy in recitations, that neither Booth, Barry, Garrick, nor 
Kemble ever exhibited. When I address myself to Providence, I al- 
ways raise the left hand—the innocent, the inoffensive limb! The 
mght arm is the instrument of war and devastation.”” To do Mr. 
Coates justice, however, Elliston repeated a ‘bon mot’ of his guest, 
which gained him better applause. “ They were speaking together of 
the merits of a certain great actor, when some one by observed, ‘ That 
gentleman is beyond all praise.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Romeo, ‘so far beyond 
it, that it will never reach him.’ ” 

In reference to the burning of Drury Lane Theatre, we are told 
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that on the opening of the late theatre, which cost 129,000/., an occa- 
sional epilogue, spoken by Miss Farren, assured the public that a con- 
flagration could never take place in that theatre, “as they had water 
enough to drown authors, actors, auditory, and all their applause, to 
boot—at the conclusion of which, a shower of real water was produced, 
and an iron curtain let down in sight of the assured spectators. The 
result, however, forcibly reminds us of a friend, who was only over- 
turned once during his life, in a stage-coach, which happened when he 
travelled by the ‘ Patent Safety.’ The fire happened on a Friday in 
Lent, when there was noplay. It commenced in the coffee-room of the 
theatre, which fronted Brydges Street, and from which there was a 
direct communication to the first circle of boxes. The workmen had 
quitted the house, leaving a flue overheated, and hence the origin of 
the calamity. The water which was to overwhelm the building in 
such an event, had been suffered to escape; and as to the iron curtain, 
there was no assistance at hand to drop it.” 

Amongst the epistolary attentions received by Sheridan on the 
occasion, was the following from Mrs. Jordan:— 


* «Bushey House, Thursday, 


“* My pear Sir,—It is not for one with such weak persuasions as mine, to 
attempt any consolatory address to you under this late calamity, who must have 
a mind to encounter any misfortune, as to comprehend all subjects. But I feel I 
should be wanting in respect to you, and most certainly to my own sense of kind 
obligations, were I to suffer an event, which calls forth the eng A of the whole 
world, to pass unnoticed by one, who has the happiness of being ranked amongst 
your friends. Believe me, my dear sir, I condole with you sincerely in this late 
calamity at Drury Lane. I lament, with the public, the destruction of that edifice, 
on whose ancient site so many dramatic triumphs have been celebrated, and none 
greater than your own. And I condole with those sufferers who, in having less 
strength of mind than yourself, may have had more need of it; who, in addition 
to their loss of all, find themselves unblest by the powers of regaining anything. 

“* But I am not without satisfaction in finding such prompt exertions are making 
for the benefit of our extensive company. I shall neither be wanting in effort or 
goodwill in the cause; and if my humble talent should be deemed advisable, do 
not let it remain idle on a single occasion. 

“* My woman has been with me this morning. The attendants have been 
great sufferers, I am happy to find their salaries will be paid, should the public 
patronize, Believe me, my dear Sir, 


“ ¢ Your sincere friend, and humble servant, 


It is remarked by our biographer, that there is a certain species of 
attack “to which it is very obvious men whose vocations bring them 
immediately before the public, are more open than those of a private 
Station, and to which of all others, the pursuits of an actor offer the 
greatest temptation”—he means that of anonymous communications. 

And he then gives the particulars of a most extraordinary anonymous 
correspondence in favour of Elliston, and the story is really as touching 
a3 itis curious. The epistolary devotigrf of Elliston’s correspondent 
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lasted for eighteen years, the first letter having been received by him 
in 1809, and the last in 1827. 

** But the curiosity,” observes Mr. Raymond, “ was not fixed in this 
alone. These letters, received in the course of the time just alluded 
to—some in the airy dress of poetry, others in the more silver garb of 
prose—some addressed to Elliston himself, others to his wife—some 
sharply castigatory, others softly adulatory—some affecting dramatic 
matters, others relating to domestic concerns—all in the most unequi- 
vocal terms of regard, but not a syllable to flatter the most credulous 
fancy in less innocent imaginings, were in number, at least one hundred, 
and bearing the signature, “ Jnvisiblina!” Suffice to say, the corre- 
spondent avowed but only her sex—for the rest, the mystery followed 
Elliston to his grave.” 

No means or artifices were left untried by Elliston to discover his 
** Tnvisiblina.” 


“ Letters, accompanied by no inconsiderable presents to the wife and family of 
Elliston, had from time to time, been left under her direction, at his residence. 
Trinkets, game, books, birth day odes, all bearing the impress “ Jnvisiblina,” had 
found their way, by public conveyance, to Stratford-place. Sometimes, indeed, 
despatches had arrived by other messengers, and once the vigilance of Elliston had 
intercepted a bearer, but the employé was worthy the mistress he served, and baffled 
effectually every inquiry. 

“* Invisiblina’ was a pixy of no common order; nothing relative to the 
comedian, or his transactions, was hidden from her knowledge. She was in pos- 
session of all he did, and penetrated even his designs. His transgressions stood in 
recorded lines against him within a day of their commission. Like Frankenstein, 
he was in the power of an agency he could not elude; but unlike Frankenstein, 
he was the subject of a beneficent director. 


* At times, however, Elliston was almost driven to madness by these inexplicable 
transactions. 


“ Gifts had reached him, which he was called on to acknowledge through the 


public journals; and reproaches had reached him, which he was only called on to 
acknowledge by a reformation of his errors. 


“* Tnvisiblina’ was a spirit of honour—for with these errors she meddled only 
to reclaim the husband, not to afflict the wife. To Mrs. Elliston she was a friend 
and benefactor ; to Elliston himself, a benefactor and a monitor.” 


One or two interesting and highly comic examples of the plots laid 
to detect the fair unknown follow; but we must hasten on with Elliston 
to the Circus, of which he became lessee in 1809. The performances 
here had been fiercely assailed by his eccentric neighbour, (rival we must 
not say,) Rowland Hill; and whether wrought upon by experience of 
the brilliant success which eccentricity obtained in the pulpit, or im- 
pressed with a holier feeling and piously moved by the exhortations of 
the reverend denouncer of theatres, it is impossible to say; but some 
time after, as Mr. Raymond informs us, Elliston had serious thoughts 
of taking holy orders, and was actually in treaty for the purchase of a 
chapel in Albemarle-street. He was subject, it is added, “to holy fits, 
and this chapel attack was the longest he ever had.” 

In a correspondence with Thomas Sheridan, relative to the engage- 
ment at Drury, Elliston by no means figures pleasantly. He had been 
engaged for five years, at a large salary (28/. per week; great terms 
for glorious comedians in those days, but a miserable pittance in these 
starry times of the theatre!) but engaged in his Circus speculation, 
and having other objects in view, he found it convenient to break it, 
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and refused to play with the Drury Lane company at the Lyceum—the 
contract being made for another theatre, then burnt down! A long 
correspondence ensued, and proceedings were commenced, but aban- 
doned; and Elliston, with many anxieties pressing upon him, purchased 
the freehold of the Croydon Theatre, where he spent 1200/. before he 
got possession, and the speculation proved altogether a most unfortunate 
affair—the forerunner of heavier involvements. 

The Manchester Theatre was Elliston’s next speculation; and here 
we have a richly comic incident, of which Bannister is the hero. 


“ An incident, humorous in its way, occurred during this brief campaign, for 
which we by no means vouch, but give only on report. Jack Bannister happening 
to be at Manchester at the time, though not of the company, (having refused, in 
fact, to take any engagement,) by way of amusement induced Elliston to advertise 
him under a feigned name, for some small part in a comedy, announcing at the 
same time that, between the play and farce, the gentleman would ‘ attempt a scene 
in the ‘ Children in the Wood,’ after the manner of the celebrated Mr. John Ban- 
nister of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane.’ 

Bannister acted his part in the play, which being very inconsiderable, he was 
suffered to pass unnoticed; at the conclusion of which, the curtain again rose for 
the imitation. On walks the mimic, in suitable costume, as perfect a Walter as 
ever appeared on the boards of the Haymarket. Bannister here made his bow to 
some trifling applause, and then entering on the scene, which he had selected for 
the purpose, went through the whole of it after his best manner. 

“ But the interruptions were many; for scarcely had he spoken three lines, 
when he was saluted by a most distinct hiss; this was soon followed by a 
laugh, and presently cries of, ‘ Off, off! trash !—hiss, hiss!’—announced to the 
poor country presumer that he had entirely failed. In fact, he was most 
completely damned. He now ventured to address the audience— but no, 
—they would not hear him ;—they were thoroughly disgusted at the attempt of 
imitation, which a journal of the Saturday following declared, was the vilest that 
had ever been offered the public. 

“So much for the joke. Bannister enjoyed the affair heartily; but the true 
state of the case being in a very few days generally made known, Elliston found 
himself in no little disgrace with his Manchester friends. The laugh was so com- 
pletely turned against them, that Elliston was compelled to get out of the scrape 
by a most unqualified apology.” 


After some highly agreeable anecdotes of Mrs. Billington, “ ‘Tom 
Cooke,” and others, this portion of Elliston’s memoirs closes with a suc- 
cinct and interesting account of his efforts to effect that dramatic re- 
formation, by a change in the law relating to theatres, which has since, 
by slow degrees, been accomplished. Elliston, condemned to play 
Macbeth as a ballet of action, or at best to deliver the dialogue to a 
pianoforte accompaniment, moved both the House of Commons and the 
Privy Council, at considerable cost, for the lawful permission to be 
rational. His prayer was refused, but he rendered good service by the 
steadiness of his perseverance, and the tact with which he exposed the 
perverse absurdity of the system. 

The richest portion of Elliston’s town life is now to come; his 
Olympic revels, his grand enthronement at Old Drury—and the close 
of his reign “ over the water.” These gay chapters, completing the 
eventful history, will be brought rapidly before our readers, with equal 
satisfaction to them all; for we doubt not that Mr. Raymond’s materials 
for the two closing acts of that comedy, which is described by the 
career of Elliston, will enable him to render them at least as piquant 
and impressive as the earlier scenes. 
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JEREMY SCRAP, THE OPTIMIST. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Morne Sone :—It all happens for the best ! 
EventnG Sone :—It all happens for the best! 


Sucu are the songs of Jeremy, the only ones (or one) he ever heard, 
sang, or knew in this or any world. Nay, it is the only bit of Queen’s 
Engiish that he has by heart; and at the very core of that heart, when- 
ever it may stop, will the sanguine letters be found stamped. 

He said the thing soon after he was weaned, and he will say it with 
his last breath. He says it in spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
It is his ery at Lady-day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christmas. 
He utters the same note at breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper. He 
would alike proclaim the identical fact, or sentiment, at bridal or 
funeral, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. The song is 
equally poured into the ear of man, woman, and child. He has but 
the one salutation, the one comfortable maxim, for friend, enemy or 
stranger. He goes to bed with it sticking in his throat, and wakes up 
with it slipping from his lips. He trumpets his favourite maxim in 
clubs, highways, steam-boats, churches, theatres, omnibuses, parlours, 
sleeping-rooms, ball-rooms, libraries, and holes and corners. He gives 
breath to the assertion in other people’s houses, and in his own. He 
avows a like conviction on ’change, on race-courses, in cities, and in 
country quarters. He said it when he was robbed of a thousand 
pounds, and he would say it if he stood in the felon’s dock at the Old 
Bailey charged with robbery in turn. If his mutton-chop were done 
up to a chip, or if the Bank of England were to break; if he had taken 
a bad half-crown, or if the universal sky had fallen, his ery then, and 
in all cases, would infallibly be the same:—* It all happens for the 
best.” 

It is a grand idea, to be sure; but then it is only one. No matter 
for its not being quite new,—if it were divisible—if it admitted of 
modifieation—if it were less rigid, arbitrary, positive. 

To have but one idea, and that not your own, is better than to be 
quite notionless; yet this system of measuring every crooked line of 
life by one straight rule, does involve some difficulties and inaccuracies, 
no doubt. It may be very true—true as truth, in every imaginable 
application of it—always right when applied upon that particular 
principle which renders it impossible to be wreng; yet truth itself, we 
know, is sometimes attended with infinite (apparent) anomalies and 
contradictions, arising out of the time chosen for the utterance of it. 
‘The truth of one hour seems gross falsehood the next, though truth 
still. The rule of right here, is the wrong rule there, though in 
principle right as ever. 

Thus, the expression, “‘ It all happens for the best,” may well be- 
come the lips of a father, when the exulting nurse places in his sur- 
prised and insufficient arms, two little new-born copies of him instead 
of one; but the remark does not so well apply years afterwards, when 
one of the twins pushes the other into a lime-kiln, or both conspire to 
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effect a most successful forgery of the paternal hand-writing lodged at 
the banker’s. 

Again, it all happens for the best, has a noble and hospitable sound, 
when your wife’s mother, and her three unmarried daughters, come to 
stay a month or two with you in your snug retreat, they having by 
various cross-purposes been turned temporarily out of their own 
house; yet it has not so sweet a sound, but indeed a very cracked 
and hollow one at times, when you find that they do not intend ever 
to go away again. 

It all happens for the best, is not by any means an unreasonable 
remark, as times go, when we are told that our deadly enemy has been 
caught, while trespassing, in a man-trap; but it has a horrid click, it 
falls with a painful report upon the ear, when we discover that our 
dearest friend has been accidentally shot by a spring gun while pur- 
suing the rascal. 

But the two circumstances would be treated as one by the philo- 
sophic, single-thoughted Jeremy Scrap. It all happens for the best, 
is his song and his sermon. He has some party predilections; but 
whether Whig or Tory come in, he is satisfied that it happens for the 
best. He is capable of ardent friendship; but whether the sharer of 
his heart win or lose the prize of honour and power aimed at, moves 
not the deep spring of feeling within him—either way, he is sure that 
the best has happened. He is a fond husband; but if his wife were to 
run off with the penny-postman next St. Valentine’s day, his wound 
would gape to receive the same balm, and the same balm would be 
poured into it profusely:—It all happens for the best. 

When Jeremy was horsewhipped by mistake, simply because he 
happened to put on a blue coat with bright buttons, he found immense 
ecomfort—it all happened tor the best;—the right man had been spared 
a flogging, and the intemperate whipper had to pay damages all the same. 

When he lost fifteen hundred at whist at a sitting, he rubbed his 
palms together within a few weeks, and chuckled at the agreeable re- 
collection. With that same sum of money, he had been on the eve of 
buying a little place in Essex; and the gentleman who had taken it in 
his stead, had just been tossed by a bull. 

Nobody has a right to find fault with Jeremy Scrap’s practice in all 
its particulars: every one is privileged if he chooses, without injury to 
another, thus to turn his wrongs, losses, and miseries into gains and 
comforts: and he is wise in so doing, provided his philosophy pre- 
vent him not from seeing, that one thing is in itself—apart from its 
“happening” to the wrong person, or out of season—decidedly better 
than another, and more worthy the endeavour to secure it. Jeremy 
has a free-born Englishman’s perfect and unadulterated right to rejoice, 
when his fields are flooded, and his crops are destroyed; when his un- 
insured house is burnt to the ground; when he takes a leap too much, 
and, breaking his hunter's neck, risks his own;—in these cases, let him 
cry as loud as he will, “ It all happens for the best,” and be as happy 
as the new year! 

_ But his right is not so natural and clear, to raise the same cry, when 
his stack of hay or wheat is destroyed, not by accident, but the in- 
cendiary; when his favourite mare is poisoned on the eve of a race in 
which he was sure to lose; when a villain knocks half his brains out 


on the highway, but only robs him ofthree-and-sixpence after all! It 
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all happens for the best, is his sure note of comfort under wrongs and 
calamities such as these; but what right has he to rejoice in another’s 
wrong-doing, or to assert that the wickedness of his fellow-creatures 
happens for the best. 

Jeremy is decidedly in the wrong: everything does not happen for 
the best. It may soothe his bruised and aching head to reflect, that 
although he was sorely beaten on the sconce by the highwayman, he 
had left his purse of gold at home; but the good little Christian phi- 
losopher should not for get, though the remembrance may trouble his 
tranquil doze, that one who feels heat and cold, as he does—who had 
father and mother, as he had—who has thought, passion, nerves, sinews, 
hopes, fears, as he has—who has frail flesh, and soul indestructible, as 
he has—had committed a robbery and outrage upon his fellow—broken, 
rashly, wilfully broken, the bond of brotherhood! 

No, Jeremy Scrap; that never yet happened for the best on any 
highway of the world, and it is of no use to seek comfort in your 
favourite ery, or to attempt a universal cure with one precious medicine. 

But the good easy world does not hear the maxim in that key. It 
puts no such restraint upon Jeremy. It considers that Scrap’s wrongs 
and injuries, however received, are his personal property, and that he 
may dance at his own funeral if he likes, without being at all bound to 
consider the shock to be sustained by the injured and disappointed 
mourners. The world would not esteem him to be one bit in the 
wrong, if he were to treat the very worst that could befall himself 
with the extreme of levity;—if, for example, he were to walk off con- 
sciously and deliberately to a ball and supper, having within him a 
large poisoned dumpling which had been administered by his house- 
kee ‘per, to whom he had given notice that he had no idea of marrying 
at present. No, no; people would only admire his magnanimity and 
resignation; and however large the dumpling, and replete with sugar 
of lead, they would be apt not merely to approve, but to echo his cry 
of content—* It all happened for the best.” 

The cool world, however, as we all know, warms up fast enough 
upon oceasion; and quarrel it will, and does, with Jeremy Scrap as 
often as he applies the balm of his maxims to any other wounds than 
his own. This is the point—this is where his doctrine leads him into 
dilemmas, some of them the most grave, some the most whimsical. If 
Serap had his head in the lion’s mouth when the lion’s tail wagged, 
his inward expiring cry “ It all happens for the best,” would be echoed 
from without, with “ All right.”. But when Jeremy is but a by- 
stander—mark this ditference!—and when he sees a hungry wolf 
scampering off with a mouthful of calf and black silk stocking taken 
from the leg of an unsuspecting clergyman, perambulating among his 
flock—then this pious ejaculation, “ It all happens for the best,” has an 
unfailing and natural tendency to render the mutilated prop of the 
church more wild, with passion and resentment, than his four-legged 
assailant. We don’t care what fortitude and heroism clerical flesh 
may be capable of at other seasons, when it is not undergoing any 
suffering at all; but certain we are that no flesh and blood could bear 
that terrible and exasperating combination of tooth and tongue; the 
balm must be an enormous aggravation of the bite. 

This, nevertheless, to the present hour, is the gentle Jeremy’s mode 
of prescribing comfort, under every form of trouble, difficulty, and 
affliction by which man, or woman either, can be visited. To bear 
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sorrow is the common lot—but to bear such consolation quietly is not 
common. In the case which we have already taken the great liberty 
of supposing—that Mrs. Scrap might run away with the postman on 
the 14th of February, Jeremy, if it so please him, must indulge his 
old reflection; but to go forth in the garb of Christian philosophy, and 
raise this consoling, this vindicatory outcry at another gentleman’s 
door, is, to use a strong expression—another thing. 

To the weary, way-worn man, wandering in search of a workhouse 
to his taste, or a parish that has within its boundaries even a pump of 
a Christian turn of mind—with scores of miles yet to walk, wet, cold, 
famine-smitten—to such a wretch when, footsore already, he runs a 
thorn through the crack in his bit of shoe—the healing maxim, “ It all 
happens for the best,” is worse than a mockery—it is a thorn run into 
his heart. 

Tell not such a tale to the seaman when the ship is on fire; it won't 

do even, in this case, to tell it to the marines. ‘Tell it not to the 
struggling trader, when his chief debtor drops headlong into ruin, 
dragging him after; nor to the inventor who lives to see the completed 
work of his brain enriching half the world, and leaving him a beggar; 
nor to the author whose manuscript performs the grand tour of the 
great publishers and is still ‘‘at home”—until, publishing at his own cost, 
the critics, like savages, come out on the war-path, track him by the 
print he makes, and then scalp him. Whisper it not in the sandy 
desert (in fact, never go there, if you can help it) when the great winds 
arise; nor to the dwellers by Etna when the lava rushes down; nor to 
a luckless gentleman who loses his place under government before he 
has had time to save his country; nor to the soldier with his frozen 
wounds; nor to an actor when he loses three pounds seven by his 
annual benefit; nor to a nice little boy with the toothache. Children 
are often very credulous, and have strong and flexile imaginations; 
but, when you have told a kind, trusting little darling with the tooth- 
ache, that ‘it all happens for the best,” and he has believed you, bake 
him in a pie—he’s not fit to live! 
-. However, Scrap does this. Jeremy does it every day, as sure as 
youre born. He told Kitty so when Job broke off the match after a 
nine years’ acquaintance—she would have slapped his face, only she 
fainted. He said the same thing when his brother, of six persons who 
went up in a balloon, was the only one who fell out. When the “ de- 
vouring element” which long threatened to burn down his house, burnt 
the next door instead, he called upon his neighbour and coolly ap- 
prised him that it had happened for the best. 

Jeremy dined with us on Christmas-day. Then, when the fatal 
tidings reached the assembled party—when the shell exploded upon 
the dinner-table—when the one pang pierced through all hearts, like a 
hot circling wire—when the festival had turned to funeral, and ocular 
demonstration had convinced all that “the pudding had broken,” and 
that Smash, the firstborn of Chaos, had spiflicated that celestial globe— 
then, in the deepest gulf of our mortification and agony, a deeper was 
opened, by the old, familiar tone—“ It all happens for the best !” “ Last 
Christmas-day, (cried Jeremy,) Tom Gulp took plum-pudding three 
times, and he died at Michaelmas, just as the goose was coming up!” 

Puddings will break, so will banks, and some say hearts—but that 
these things. should happen for the destJy Bless the little Scrap, what 
must his worst be! ( 
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Ir was worthy of the wise youthfulness which is a beautiful charac- 
teristic of the genius of Mr. Lickens—worthy of the genial purposes 
which his writings aim so generally at serving—to give the world a 
little book about Christmas, illustrative of its true spirit, descriptive 
of its glowing features, and helping to bring closer together hundreds 
and hundreds of readers—all shaking with laughter, and some sprinkling 
a few tears over their ripe pleasure—in the enjoyment of a common 
sentiment. Kindly and wisely it was done; and so much has he had 
to do with the happy ending of the old year, that it is but grateful and 
honest to begin the new one with an acknowledgment of some of our 
later obligations. 

When we pause, on opening a new year’s account with the world, 
and glance back at the figures which make up the sum of our social 
profit and loss during the twelve months fled, we often find those figures 
shaping themselves into the forms of friends and acquaintances lost, 
drawn nearer to us, or altogether newly acquired, within the year 
reviewed. We estimate the extent of the damage sustained by death 
or absence in one case, the gain derived by half a dozen jovial ac- 
quisitions in another direction, the agreeable intimacy woven into a 
web of friendship (fast colours, warranted to wear) in a third quarter; 
the progress, perhaps, of the little affair of the heart in afourth. But 
a monthly visitor, like this “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” introduces a sad 
perplexity into the account. Driving a nail pretty deep into the head last 
January, and giving it a hard hit once a month ever since, he is in 
many instances the author of a most ridiculous confusion in the brain; 
which, looking back, no longer separates the fictitious from the real. 
The literary and the social have become the same. The imagination 
seizes on some of the favourite characters, and regards them with the 
same force and entireness of identity with which it recognises the per- 
sons we met at Bloomsbury, or in Buckinghamshire, last spring or 
autumn. 

‘Thus, many a reader of a sanguine and impressible turn has already, 
no doubt, reviewed the losses arid acquisitions of the late year, in some 
fashion of this kind: 

“ Yes, let me see; there’s poor Mr. Hickins gone since January, and 
old Anthony Chuzzlewit—I shall see them no more. Then, among . 
the new acquaintances we have made—first of the disagreeables is 
that fellow Raffs, who defeated us in the lawsuit, and that old Peck- 
sniff—for old enough he is, though he talks of marriage—a man in 
whom one never could place the least reliance, and of whom I’m quite 
prepared to hear something shockingly bad before the year’s out. 
Well, thank Heaven! as regards house-affairs, we have at last got rid 
of that odious creature, Sally, who broke every glass in the house, 
and tore up my ‘ Cyclopedias’ to light the fire with; but then, we’ve 
got this Mrs. Gamp—Sairey, as she calls herself—and I suspect a 
pretty plague she'll turn out. The Howards, now—mustn’t forget 
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them on the pleasant side—charming friends the Howards, and de- 
lightful were the trips to Twickenham we took; oh! and among one’s 
agreeables, I’m sure we should include that poor Mr. Pinch! Dear 
fellow, why, I seem to have known him ever since I was a child. Yes, 
Pinch and his sister, one’s glad to have met them, and hope we shall 
be a good deal more intimate yet. Bless my heart, what swarms of 
new acquaintances I found out last year!” 

And what troops, multitudes, myriads of friends we may all find out 
and secure, simply by following the course of this blundering, yet 
correctly-reckoning reader of the sanguine turn!—by adding, that is 
to say, to our little store of wealth the boundless riches of imagination ; 
by comprising in our sense of the realities of life, the fruits of the 
genius and observation ever toiling beneficently in our service; hy 
counting among our practical gains of wisdom and experience the 
blessings to be gathered from such books as Dickens writes. 

Few, we presume, would care to be told anything about Martin 
Chuzzlewit, his relatives, friends, and enemies, save what the author 
means to tell them in his future numbers. ‘The readers are two-thirds 
through the story, and more anxious for a catastrophe than a criticism. 
We know enough of Martin and his compeers to feel sure that they all, 
months ago, obtained a footing in every circle where the happy family 
of fancy and matter-of-fact, to which they claim kindred, had been 
welcomed before; and equally certain we are, that, with distinctive 
features and qualities of their own, they could each and all of them 
establish their consanguinity before the most sceptical jury in the 
court of opinion. In brilliant delineation of life, in consistency of cha- 
racter, in dramatic dialogue—in humour, in terror, and, though not in 
the same degree, in pity—in the acting of passion upon passion, and the 
conflict of circumstance through which each agent has to fight his way 
to an end, this story bears the mark of the old masterly hand, im- 
pressed with original freshness and truth. 

In one respect, if we observe not erringly, there is a quality of 
excellence in this work hardly discernible in any of Mr. Dickens’s 
former stories. There is more art, more consistency and well-consi- 
dered aim in working out the object—the characters, wonderfully 
various and often apparently opposite as they are, yet lead us to the 
idea that they are, for the most part, journeying to the same point by 
different roads—that a great purpose is kept in view; and though the 
design is not obtruded, we yet feel that it is there. 

But this is a consideration for the end. At present, we can but go 
on, much musing about that old Anthony and his older clerk; shud- 
dering at Jonas, and praying for mercy upon Merry; admiring Mr. 
Bailey beyond anything under the heaven that is above London; 
stretching out over the ocean our three thousand miles of arm towards 
Jefferson Brick; wishing next, with an intensity past expression, for 
an equal length of leg to run away from the delicate attentions of 
Sairey Gamp; longing, however, of all conceivable things, to get a 
single glimpse of her delicious friend, Mrs. Harris (who was very likely 
the real author of the “ Letters of Junius,” or some such person); and 
shaking hands with Tom Pinch, by the month, week, and hour. 

_ Going on, above all—far above all—steeping ourselves to the lips 
in a full comprehension of the Pecksniffian philosophy—in a flood of 
light, flung by a series of simple, easy, but masterly efforts, upon all 
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the obscurest and rottenest parts of human nature—all that is lowest, 
most hideous, and yet least-bared, by the hands of ordinary writers, to 
the common eye, in that human nature, at which Pecksniff, only the 
other day, “shook his head, as if he didn’t belong to it.” But, con- 
found him, he does. If he did not, what a leap we should all make 
back again towards Eden ! 

It is a remarkable tribute to the power with which this character is 
conceived and conducted, that before the intended full-length is much 
more than half-completed, things Pecksniffian, and Pecksnitf-practices, 
are matters publicly spoken of as moral existences. We have read and 
heard allusions to them in grave political “leaders” and lectures deep 
in philosophy. 

“ The very sight,” said Pecksniff, in the last number, “ the very 
sight of skittles, is far from being congenial to a delicate mind.” The 
reader feels, as he says it, that, skittle-bowl in hand, he should like 
to see the good man stuck up as the front pin! 


People fancy, perhaps, that they thank Mr. Dickens enough for his 
** Prose Christmas Carol,” when they buy it; but they do not. They 
can’t be quite thankful until they have learnt all its leading lessons by 
heart. ‘Those lessons lie deep in laughter and tears, and so commingled 
are they that sometimes it is very doubtful whether you laugh or cry— 
it is allachance. But to read it without emotion, without excitement, 
without wonder—without putting one’s hand up sometimes to feel 
whether one has a head, or without being made conscious, ever and 
anon, of possessing the luxury of a heart by inward admonitory thump- 
ings, is impossible. It is a little book not to be talked about or written 
of according to ordinary rules. It is not like the “‘ Turkish Tales,” nor 
** Gulliver’s Travels,” nor the “ Arabian Nights,” nor Professor 
Blank’s Political Economy, nor Anybody on Population, that we 
know of. But it is an excellent play, as Hamlet says, and Hamlet, 
deep in study at Elsinore, might have read every line of it twice over, 
and not have thought its warnings much less solemn than were after- 
wards those of the ghost that visited Aim. 

It is easy to say what this ghost-story is not. It is not matter of 
fact, like the Cock-lane Ghost; it is not super-imaginative, like Blake’s 
famous Ghost of a Flea. It is a Ghost full of solidities. A Dream 
of ‘Truth. 

Most of our readers, perhaps, are in a condition to judge for them- 
selves; others may suppose Mr. Dickens’s new performance to be a 
piece of rapturous pleasantry for the hour, or a German mysticism. 
Both guesses are wide of the mark. It is in prose, but imagined in a 
high spirit of poetry. It is in shape high fantastical, but it includes 
profound meanings, and takes a scope which learned quartos some- 
times want. 

A sordid money-grasper, one of the task-masters of life, having 
died and left his partner to the pursuit of wealth by the hardest means, 
visits him in ghostly guise one Christmas; and, in explaining the 
cause of his appearance, “ making night hideous,” lays bare the whole 
foundation of the design. “It is required of every man,” said the 
ghost, “that the spirit within him should walk abroad among his 
fellow men, and travel far and wide; and if that spirit goes not forth 
in life, it is condemned to do so after death. It is doomed to wander 
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through the world, oh !—woe is me!—and witness what it cannot share, 
but might have shared on earth, and turned to happiness.” The eyvil- 
doing and the callous are, in their spiritual condition, condemned to 
the torture of seeking to interfere for good in human matters, having 
lost the power for ever. 

The ghost of the money-grasper having taught his surviving partner 
and ex-brother in rascality what he is to expect, introduces to him on 
successive nights, three spirits of power; Christmas past, Christmas 
present, and Christmas to come. ‘They in turn conduct the sinner to 
the innocent scenes of his youth on a Christmas-day; to a contempla- 
tion of Christmas as it is, in its infinite diversity, but especially in the 
excess of its enjoyment; and to a horrible end foreshadowed in the 
future. The money-loving mortal, wrought upon by these scenes, 
finds tears running out of his eyes like molten gold—his penitence, 
his agony, is wrought up to a crisis—and he wakes from a marvellous 
dream of darkness and light, demon and man, to make everybody 
happy that comes near him, and enjoy all the year round, yes, every- 
day of it, a glorious Christmas dinner. 

Ah! what misery to tell such a story in this way! But how else is 
it to be done, unless we copy the book? What are we to do? Can 
we drag in the Ghost of Marley by the chain of padlocks, keys, 
purses, and cash-boxes? Can we order in the three spirits, as if they 
were only rum, brandy, and gin? Can we catch old Fezziwig by one 
of his calves, that, as he capered, flung a light-about the shop turned 
into a ball-room, and “ shone in every part of the dance like moons?” 
Can we present him effecting his ‘‘ cut” so deftly, that he seemed to 
“wink with his legs,” and came upon his feet without a stagger? Can 
we even secure his fiddler, just in the act of plunging his face into a 
pot of porter specially provided for that purpose? Is it possible to 
picture the great Cratchit dinner, the dinner of the joyous family, 
whose chief earns fifteen shillings a week? Oh, the Cratchits! We 
could not even squeeze in ‘Tiny Tim upon his crutch, still less the little 
party scampering off to the wash-house to “ hear the pudding singing 
in the copper;” nor Bob Cratchit, the father, preparing to carve, 
turning up his cuffs, “as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being 
made more shabby.” Nor the goose—yes, positively, we must give 
the goose a turn, for it is a rara avis indeed. 


“ There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t believe there ever was such 
a goose cooked. Its tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the themes 
of universal admiration. Eked out by the apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was 
a sufficient dinner for the whole family ; indeed, as Mrs, Cratchit said with great 
delight, (surveying one small atom of a bone upon the dish,) they hadn’t ate it all 
at last! Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits in particular, 
were steeped in sage and onion to the eyebrows !” 


But where is the pudding? What is goose without pudding? 
General Jackson without America, soy without turbot—for the old 
order of parallel will not do here. 


“ Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it should break in turning out! 
Suppose somebody should have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, 
while they were merry with the goose: a supposition at which the two young 
Cratchits became livid! All sorts of horrors were sup 
_“Hallo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was out of the copper. A smell 
like a washing-day! That was the cloth. ell like an eating-house, and a 
pastry cook’s next door to each other, with afaundress’s next door to that! That 
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was the = In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered: flashed, but smiling 
proudly: with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing 
in half of half-a-quartern of ignited brandy, and bedighted with Christmas holly 
stuck into the top. 

“ Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and calmly too, that he regarded 
it as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that now the weight was off her mind, she would confess she had had 
her doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody had something to say about it, 
buat nobody said or thought it was at all a small pudding for a large ily. It 
would have been flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at 
such a thing.” 


But all this is nothing, unless we could also slip in Scrooge’s nephew, 
just to hear him laugh—and Scrooge’s niece, with her little mouth 
“that seemed made to be kissed, and no doubt was”—and Scrooge’s 
niece’s sister, “the plump one with the lace tucker,” whom Topper 
has got his eye upon, even when playing blindman. 

“Stop! There was first a game at blindman’s buff. Of course there was. And 
I no more believe Topper was really blind than I believe he had eyes in his boots. 
My opinion is, that it was a done thing between him and Scrooge’s nephew ; and 
that the Ghost of Christmas Present knew it. The way he went after that 

ump sister in the lace tucker, was an outrage on the credulity of buman nature. 

nocking down the fire-irons, tumbling over the chairs, bumping up against the 
iano, smothering himself among the curtains, wherever she went, there went he. 

e always knew where the plump sister was. He wouldn’t catch anybody else. 
If you had fallen up against him, as some of them did, and stood there ; he would 
have made a feint of endeavouring to seize you, which would have been an affront 
to your understanding ; and would instantly have sidled off in the direction of the 
plump sister.” 


Wonderfully full of grace and animal spirits are all the scenes thus 
sketched; and profoundly beautiful is the reason given for playing 
forfeits. “It is good,” says Mr. Dickens, with a seriousness touched 
with sacredness, though felt in a playful moment, “it is good to be 
children sometimes, and never better than at Christmas, when its 
Mighty Founder was a child himself.” 

After this, which expresses the whole philosophy of the Ghost- 
story, we shall say no more of it, except that it is a carol not for age or 
for youth alone, but for both—not for Christmas only, but for every 
season, whether the sun shines, or the snow drifts. Mr. Leech has illus- 
trated it most happily; his ghosts and shadows are as true as any of 
the choice corporeal pleasantries that figure in his brilliant scenes; 
and nothing could be more like life than these. 

If the “Pickwick Papers” yet weave spells of merriment (and 
when can these fail?)—if Oliver retains something of his first grasp 
upon our affections, and Little Nell clings with a never-ending fond- 
ness round our necks, inseparable for ever; if Smike and Squeers have 
life left in them yet, and all the great lights and shadows of human 
existence playing round the Nicklebys, and their contemporaries, be 
anything more than the whims and wonders of a season,—then shall 
this carol be as surely heard and remembered a hundred Christmases to 
come. And may the wise and merry author of it live to see that we 
are no false prophets ! 
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THE ROYAL TOUCH, 


On Superstitions, connected with the History and Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 167. J. 
Churchill.“ In wonder all philosophy began ;” and it might also be added, 
superstition. Whatever balm or simple was used in the healing art, after its 
utility and advantages had not been established by experience, must have been 
so from credulity and superstition. ‘The first use of curative agents—unless 
we admit, as was done by the ancients, that the knowledge of such was a 
divine gift—must have always been empirical, until proved by collections of 
facts. But while instinct teaches pasturing animals to avoid poisonous plants, 
and directs the dog to herbs which relieve its distress, man has, as in his 
clothing, and all other cases, been left to the far more divine gift of intelli- 
gence; and the quackery which, in the present day, affects to cure all dis- 
orders by one particular nostrum, stands by rejecting all previous experience, 
in the same relation to that kind of empiricism which must have preceded all 
knowledge, as those more striking and remarkable superstitions which shame 
the history of medical experience, as having had an easy credence yielded to 
them by numbers, sanction lent by time, importance attached by learning, and 
pene added by power and even royalty, do with regard to the Baconian 

hilosophy. 

. The fmt of the great superstitions which, for a time, filled the learned world, 
and influenced every grade of society, was undoubtedly alchymy, to which, 
with all its errors and follies, the first impetus given to chemistry may very 
properly be ascribed. Alchymy has, indeed, according to Mr. Pettigrew, been 
identified with chemistry. No wonder, since al chemia, “ the occult or secret 
science”—the search after the philosopher’s stone—was never altered in its ety- 
mology till the prefixed article was removed, and it became chemistry. A 
more remote origin is however found, according to Mr. Pettigrew, in the name 
of Egypt—Cham, or,Khamo ; the meaning of which, in hieroglyphics, is black. 
Chemistry was certainly of Egyptian rather than Arabian origin, and its name 
is likely to have been originally Rayotion ; but al-chymy, as introduced into 
Europe, had no further than an Arab origin, by which nation the science was 
most cultivated, and spread all over the globe. 

The strong passions aroused by the hopes of discovering the secret of the 
transmutation of the baser metals into gold and silver, ulaghed in some with a 
still more imaginary and remote conquest over the laws of nature, in the 
possession of a cure to all diseases, and an infinite prolongation of life by means 
of a stone, so improperly termed the “ philosopher's,” enlisted all ¢ in 
the vain but inviting illusion of alchymical pursuits. In all cases, the cre- 
dulity of man is measured by the benefits held forth; and that credulity was 
thus enhanced to the deepest dye of superstition, when as in this case, the 
benefits were of such miraculous advantage to the possessor. Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, Raymund Lully, Paracelsus, and Van Helmont, have left behind 
them names immortalized by lives, which were but so many prolonged scien- 
tific dreams. 

There were even royal alchymists ; and Henry VI., according to Evelyn, 
as quoted by Mr. Pettigrew, endeavoured to recruit his empty coffers by re- 
course to alchymy, and even went so far as to proclaim to his subjects that the 
happy hour was drawing nigh when, by the discovery of the philosopher's 
— he should be enabled to pay all the debts of the nation in real gold and 
silver. ; 

Mr. Pettigrew remarks, p. 13, that “the yagaries of the philosophers, in 
search of the wonderful stone, to us of the pysent day appears an extraordinary 
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and almost inconceivable delusion.” Yet there appeared scarcely a year ago, 
a series of advertisements in a popular periodical, to the effect that the “ philo 
sophical student or other pupil, desirous of extending his inquiries to the 
metallurgic operations of the Hermetic philosophers of the middle ages, as a 
source of wealth, may be inducted thereto, &c. Premium, two hundred 
guineas.” 
“Tf all you boast of your great art be true, 
Sure, willing poverty lives most in you.”—BeEn Jonson. 


Judicial astrology, notwithstanding the mental, as well as chemical amalga- 
mations effected by the alchymists, who would make it part of their own 
studies, has, we think, different grounds for interest, if not credulity, than the 
search for the philosopher's stone. ‘The connexions of man’s life and the events 
that befal him with the decrees of fate, or the will of an all-wise providence, 
involve ideas of the possible expression of these, not so much in the occult laws 
of nature as in the more legible indications of asterial movements. It is a 
dream of a high and mysterious character, which, while it carries the intelli- 
gence to the realms of space, still teaches that it is subjected to the same order 
which belongs to all the phenomena of the universe. ‘The existing astrologers 
of the East are men not without either knowledge or wisdom, but above all 
they have a sincere belief in their studies; and they never fail to express their 
deep-felt surprise that re aap should have attained such perfection in prac- 
tical astronomy, and yet make so little use of it, for the purpose of reading 
with more certainty the astrological indications of the heavens.* 

The gathering of simples under certain aspects of the stars, and the assign- 
ment of different parts of the human body to the subjection of different planets, 
are but modifications of astrology, by which certain magical powers or charms 
were attached to often really efficacious substances, or these, in the words of 
Pliny, as quoted by our author, “ fortified themselves by the help of astrology, 
and borrowed splendour and authority from religion.” The influence of the 
moon over diseases is, however, a very generally admitted fact in the pre- 
sent day, and its power to produce disease is beyond controversy. 

As, in early times, the art of healing was traced to a celestial origin, all 
knowledge was confined to the priests; and the greatest blessing gained to 
mankind was not only obscured, but often rendered useless by charms and 
incantations. So, in after times, notwithstanding the aacris | of Laodicea 
(4.p. 366), which forbade the Christian priesthood the study and practices of 
enchantment, &c., the saints of the Romanists became as great enemies to 
the doctors as quacks and impostors are in the present day. They usurped 
the place of the zodiacal constellations in the governance of the various por- 
tions of the body ; and St. Otilia surplanted Aries, in the superintendence of 
the head; St. Blasius took the neck instead of Taurus, &c.; and particular 
diseases were appropriated to particular saints—as inflammations to St. An- 
thony, sore eyes to St. Clara, &c.; a long and curious list of which is given 
by Mr. Pettigrew, and to which it may be added, that such superstitions are 
still in full force in many parts of the world. Particular saints are still ad- 
dressed by Romanists for assistance in particular afflictions ; and the tombs of 
different holy men in the East are still made the objects of pilgrimage for 
different classes of disorders. 

Talismanic or cabalistic characters, according to Mr. Pettigrew, are still to 
be found on some of the oldest houses of Edinburgh. This is a curious pro- 

agation of a most ancient practice, and which is carried to its greatest extent 
in the well-known inscriptions on the Babylonian bricks. ‘There also exists 
in Mesopotamia, a ruined city (Atra), where every stone of the palace, dwell- 
ings, tombs, and even of the ram has its talism, or cabalistic sign, on it. 

Amulet, like talisman, is another Arabic word, borrowed from the land of 
astrology and enchantment. The cylinders of the Chaldeans have had, from 
the Assyrian times downwards, a thousand representations of the same idea; 


* Have we not a divine sanction for astrology in the star in the East ? (Matt. ii. 2.) 
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and in the present day, the little horns of St. Hubert are sold as amulets in 
the fairs and markets of every town in the north of France; and the Abyssi- 
nian Christians carry about their persons a copy of the Gospel of St. John, 
from a somewhat similar superstition. 

But, as originating in, and almost peculiar to this country, no superstition 
appertaining to the art of healing claims more interest, or is more worthy of 
consideration, than the “* Royal ‘Touch.” 


“ But at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend.” 


It is a practice which, as Mr. Pettigrew remarks, probably took its origin in 
the peculiar notions which obtain of the divine right and inheritance of kings, 
—the sanctity which invested royalty itself. The practice of the Royal Touch 
—no great honour to our wisdom—is admitted by him as of English growth ; 
but this is a disputed question, for national pride will even os the honour 
of an absurdity ; and Laurentius, the physician of Henry IV. of France, 
contends that the power belonged to the kings of France only, and that it 
descended to them by hereditary right and by sacred unction. But, on the 
other hand, the Rev. Dr. Tooker ascribes the power to the kings and queens 
of England, and denies it to those of France. Mr. Pettigrew has certainly 
rather accumulated doubts than satisfied us that Edward the Confessor prac- 
tised it. He shews that such a supposition has to rely solely on William of 
Malmesbury for authority, and is not alluded to by those who were nearest to, 
and most personally conversant with, the monarch. He also makes it very 
plain, that the touching-piece found near Oxford, with the initials E. C. on it, 
could not have belonged to Edward, to whom the title of Confessor was not 
given till after his death. 

No accounts whatsoever appear of its having been practised by the first four 
Norman kings; and in the reign of William III., it was on no occasion exer- 
cised. Queen Elizabeth was also averse to the practice, yet she extensively 
performed it. The practice attained its acme in the time of Charles LL., par- 
ticularly after his restoration, and it extended to the reign of Queen Anne. 
In Charles’s time, Whitehall was made the principal scene of operations ; on 
the days set apart for the practice, the palace was crowded with suppliants, till 
it became necessary only to admit a certain number at a time, and a public 
register of the cases was kept. 

The same argument which is used by the animal magnetists in the present. 
day was also made use of to prove the validity of the Royal Touch. “ To 
dispute the matter-of-fact,” says William of Malmesbury, as quoted by Mr. 
Pettigrew, “is to go tothe excesses of scepticism, to deny our senses, and be in- 
credulous even to ridiculousness.” An alchymist of old said, incredulity was 
given to man as a punishment; and the magnetists assert, after Dr. Chalmers, 
that what has been seen by one pair of human eyes, is of force to countervail 
all that has been reasoned or guessed at by a thousand human understandings ; 
but they forget that the eyes may iar if the judgment is weak, and effects 
‘are too hastily deduced from causes. The fact is, that unlimited scepticism 
is as much the part of a contracted mind, which reasons upon imperfect or 
superficial data, as unbounded credulity is the part of a weak mind which 
never thinks nor reasons at all. It is one of the Jirect and real advantages to 
be derived from such a history of superstitions as is here presented to us, that 
we are thereby enabled to judge how far, in other and analogous cases, our 
own knowledge and extent of observation is sufficient to enable us to deter- 
mine the standard and test of probability. 

Royal touch-pieces came into vogue in the time of Charles II. They 
commonly bear St. Michael and the Dragon on one side, and a ship on the 
other ; examples of which are engraved in Mr. Pettigrew's work, as are also 
examples of touch-pieces of the time of James II. and of Queen Anne. And 
our author's industry has enabled him to add what he considers to be a touch- 
piece of the Pretender. He has also, by a etfrious fact adduced in his work, 
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shewn that Sir Thomas Browne did not introduce the Royal Touch into his 
vulgar errors, because he had apparently some distant faith in it. It is to be 
remarked here, that the name given to the malady which was most generally 
cured by the King’s Touch has led to a frequently erroneous acceptation of 
the words King’s ‘El, as expressive of a disease appertaining to royalty, 
instead of a disease cured by the Royal Touch. 

After such interesting matter, we must fain pass over Valentine Greatrake’s 
cures and the sympathetic cure of wounds. In this latter, the axe or sword 
which had inflicted the wound was carefully anointed and wrapt up in a closet, 
or the garter which had bound the wound was washed in medicated waters, 
and the wounded person got well. 


* Anoint the sword which pierced him with this weapon, 
Salve and wrap it close from air,” 


says Ariel, in Dryden's “ Tempest.” 

Mr. Pettigrew believes that the doctrine of adhesion sprang from so simple 
a source as this sympathetic cure; and with this fact, we recommend this truly 
interesting work, especially to those of whom Southey said, “‘ Man is a dupe- 
able animal—quacks in medicine, quacks in religion, and quacks in politics 
know this, and act upon that knowledge. ‘There is scarcely any one who may 
not, like a trout, be taken by tickling.” 





Tae tate Mrs. Bower Lyrron.—We see with regret in the obituary the 
name of Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, the relict of General Bulwer, and heiress to the 
ancient mansion and estates of Knebworth, in Herts. She was the mother of the 
recently-appointed ambassador at Madrid, and of Sir Edward Bulwer, who succeeds 
to Knebworth, which he has described with so just a pride in its antiquity and 
beauty, and so keen a sense of the early and not unreajized dreams indulged among 
its tranquil shades. The mistress of Knebworth (says a contemporary) has left a 
name there more distinguished than ancestry could render it—one that is adorned 
by numberless deeds of private benevolence, and by the practice of every virtue. 
Her charities were unostentatious and extensive. A donation of a thousand 
guineas in aid of the “ Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” is among the 
recent proofs of her munificence ; and an almshouse for the widows of the poor she 
just lived to complete and endow. Not her just and charitable spirit only, but her 
literary accomplishments, have been, in some passages of his writings, alluded to 
by Sir Edward, as influencing his early character and directing his taste and 
studies. In the beautiful dedication of his works to his mother, he says—“ From 
your graceful and accomplished taste I early learned that affection for literature 
which has exercised so large an influence over the pursuits of my life; and you 
who were my first guide were my earliest critic.” Alluding to her own gentle 
and polished verses, he says—“ It was those easy lessons, far more than the harsher 
rudiments learned subsequently in schools, that taught me to admire and to imitate.” 
And he adds to this a reverential acknowledgment of the qualities, compared with 
which all literary accomplishments are poor. “ Happy, while I borrowed from 
your taste, could I have found it not more difficult to imitate your virtues—your 
spirit of active and extended benevolence, your cheerful piety, your considerate 
justice, your kindly charity—and all the qualities that brighten a nature more free 
from the thought of self than any it has been my lot to meet with.” Mrs. Bulwer 
Lytton’s father was a great scholar, the first Hebraist of his day, and above Porson 
himself, in the judgment of Parr. He wrote dramas in Hebrew, and consigned his 
estate to stewards and decay. The energy of his daughter, left a widow in her 
youth, employed itself in the restoration of Knebworth. This old manorial seat 
(says its present possessor, in a beautiful paper descriptive of the scenes of his 

outh) was formerly of vast extent, “ built round a quadrangle at different periods, 

m the date of the second crusade to that of the reign of Elizabeth. It was in so 
ruinous a condition when she came to its possession, that three sides of it were 
obliged to be pulled down; the fourth, yet remaining, is in itself a house larger 
than most in the county, and still contains the old oak hall, with its lofty ceiling 
and raised music-gallery. ‘The park has something of the character of Penshurst; 
and its venerable avenues, which slope from the house down the gradual declivity, 
giving wide views of the opposite hills, crowned with cottages and spires, impart to 
the scene that peculiarly English, half-stately and wholly-cultivated character, upon 
which the poets of Elizabeth’s day so much loved to linger.” 
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THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


IN WHICH THE MARQUIS EXHIBITS HIS TALENT FOR DOUBLE-DEALING. 


ANOTHER attempt was made by Harley to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between Abigail and Masham, but it proved as unsuc- 
cessful as the first. The young equerry was so piqued, that he 
devoted himself estlenliely to the beautiful Countess of Sun- 
derland, who, having received a hint to that effect from her 
mother, took care not to discourage his attentions, and finally 
carried him away in triumph with her and the earl to supper. 
Foiled in this quarter, Harley turned to Abigail; but she was 
equally engrossed by the marquis, laughed loudly at his remarks, 
and appeared so much amused and interested by him, that the 
secretary was om RY puzzled, and began to consider what 
course he should adopt. 

“ If she really likes Guiscard,” he thought, “I must make a 
friend of him betimes. But I cannot believe it. She admitted 
to me that she was pleased with Masham—and her looks said 
more than her words. And yet she acts in this unaccountable 
inanner. But a woman never knows her own mind for an hour 
together, and why should I expect more from her than from the 
rest of her sex? I never knew a plot miscarry, but a woman 
had some share in it. I have no special regard for Masham, 
but he would be better than this intriguing Frenchman, who 
will speedily ruin Abigail and himself. And this the duchess well 
knows, and therefore she befriends him. I must put an end to 
this silly scene at once.” 

But he found it no such easy matter. Abigail would neither 
attend to his glances, nor listen to his whispered remonstrances, 
and he was forced to retire in some confusion, for he felt that the 
eyes of the duchess were upon him. Venting his anger in 
muttered maledictions against the sex, he returned to the green 
closet, which was now entirely deserted, and pondered over what 
had occurred, and upon the best means of retaliating upon h:s 
enemy. 

While occupied with these reflections, he was surprised by 
the entrance of Guiscard, and the Comte de Briancon. The 


latter threw himself into a chair near icquet table, and taking 
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up the cards, affected to examine them, while the marquis 
hastily advanced to Harley. 

“ What! quitted your fair partner already, marquis?” cried 
the secretary. “I thought it was an engagement for the evening.” 

“ Miss Hill has rejoined the queen,” answered Guiscard, “ and, 
seeing you enter this room, | thought it a favourable opportunity 
to have a word with you, Mr. Harley.” 

The secretary bowed somewhat stifly. 

“T have reason to think my attentions are not disagreeable 
to Miss Hill,” pursued the marquis; “ you are her cousin, 
Mr. Harley.” 

“ Miss Hill will dispose of herself without consulting me, 
marquis,” replied the secretary, drily; “ but you had _ better 
address yourself to her other cousin, the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough.” 

“ Tam sure of the duchess’ consent,” rejoined Guiscard; “ but, 
as I have a particular regard for you, Mr. Harley, and would not 
do anything for the world disagreeable to you, I wish to ascer- 
tain your sentiments as to the connexion.” 

« The alliance is too advantageous, and too exalted, not to be 
gratifying to me, marquis,” said Harley, sarcastically. 

“ Apart from my regard for Miss Hill,” continued Guiscard, 
“ one of my chief pleasures in the union,—should I be so fortu- 
nate as to obtain her hand,—will be that it will enable me to serve 
you, Mr. Harley, as effectually as I desire to do.” 

* Really, marquis, I am more indebted to you than I can well 
express,” rejoined Harley, in a tone of incredulous contempt ; 
* but I apprehend that your understanding with a certain great 
lady, with whom I have the misfortune to differ on some points, 
will rather interfere with your obliging desire to serve me.” 

‘There is no understanding between the duchess and me, 
[ assure you, Mr. Harley,” re lied Guiscard, “ or if there is,” he 
added, lowering his tone, a assuming a confidential manner, 
* I do not consider myself bound by it. The duchess only uses 
me for her own purposes, and I am, therefore, under no obligation 
to her. But I could be grateful to him who would serve me 
from a better motive.” 

* You would need a clearer lantern than that of Diogenes to 
find out a disinterested friend at a court, marquis,” replied Har- 
ley, with a sneer. “ If I were to aid you, it would be upon the 
same terms as the duchess,” 

* Will you aid me upon her terms ?” asked Guiscard, eagerly. 

“ Hum!” exclaimed Harley. “ What faith have I in your 
professions ?” 

** ‘This is no place for explanation, sir,” replied Guiscard, hur- 
riedly and earnestly, “ but though my conduct may appear to you: 
that of a double-dealer, I can easily prove my sincerity. Our 
sentiments on many points, [ know to be the same. We have 
each of us a secret regard for an exiled family——” 
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« Hush!” exclaimed Harley, raising his finger to his lips, and 
glancing uneasily at the Comte de Suter: whose back was 
towards them, and who still appeared occupied with the cards. 

« He hears us not,” said Guiscard, “ and if he does, nothing 
is to be feared from him. He is in my confidence. Whenever 
you please, you shall receive satisfactory assurances of my good 
faith, and, in the meantime, I entreat you to place reliance in 
me. Motives of policy, which must be obvious to you, have 
induced me to join, apparently, with the duchess. I now offer 
myself to you, being persuaded that without you I shall never 
obtain Miss Hill’s hand.” 

* It would be unfair to contradict you, marquis,” replied the 
secretary. ‘ Without my aid, I do not think you will.” 

“ Then hear me, Mr. Harley,” said Guiscard; “ if 1 am suc- 
cessful in obtaining my object through you, I will devote myself 
wholly to your service. If you donot drive out Lord Godolphin, 
and occupy his post, it shall not be my fault.” 

“ While you and Madame la Maréchale supplant the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, eh, marquis! Egad, Saint James’s 
will then really boast its Concini and Galigai, and our gracious 
sovereign will shine forth a second Marie de Medicis.” 

‘‘ Sir!” exclaimed Guiscard, angrily. 

« Nay, I am but jesting,” replied Harley, raat: ie | 
must have time to think the matter over. You have taken me 
by surprise. Come to me to-morrow, and you shall have an 
answer.” 

* At what hour?” asked the marquis. 

“* About noon,” replied Harley. 

« | will not fail,” said Guiscard ; * and remember that it rests 
with yourself to make me an assured friend or a determined 
enemy.” 

“ | perfectly understand you, marquis,” rejoined Harley ; “ and 
now we will separate, or we may be observed. Ah! the jt 

* What ! in close conference with Mr. Harley, marquis ?” cried 
the duchess, entering the closet. “ You are talking treason, | 
am certain.” 

“.Not of your grace, at all events,” replied Guiscard, with 
perfect assurance; “ nor, indeed, of any one. Mr. Harley has 
been professing an obliging interest in my suit to Miss ill.” 

“ And you believe him?” said the duchess, “ If he speaks 
the truth, he must have suddenly changed his mind.” 

“ Sudden changes of opinion do occur, your grace,” rejoined 
the secretary. 

“You are right,” replied the duchess, significantly. “ And it 
is well when we know from the first, whom we have to deal with,” 
she added, glancing at Guiscard. “ One cannot then be de- 


ceived.” 


“ True,” replied the marquis. ‘ She suspects me,” he added, 


to himself. 
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At this moment, the queen and her ladies, together with the 
prince and his attendants, entered the closet, and while Anne 
seated herself on the fauteuil, the duchess drew near the Earl of 
Sunderland, and said to him, in an under-tone— 

“ T have just overheard a perfidious proposal made by Guiscard 
to Harley. Whether it has been accepted or not I could not 
ascertain. But it is clear the fellow is not to be trusted.” 

“1 could have told your grace that before,” replied the earl ; 
“but he will answer your present pr we as well as a better 
man, and will be more easily shaken off afterwards. It will en- 
chant me if he persuades Harley to league with him. There 
can be little doubt then of the match taking place, and equal 
certainty of Abigail’s immediate dismissal. ‘To further this, let 
me entreat you not to let either Guiscard or Harley perceive 
that you suspect the existence of an understanding between them. 
Both are eyeing you narrowly.” 

The duchess nodded, and quitting her son-in-law, beckoned 
the marquis to her, and by the carelessness of her manner, and 
the friendly remarks she made upon the prosperous progress of his 
suit with Abigail, speedily removed his misgivings. Notso Har- 
ley. His constant practice of dissimulation rendered him dis- 
trustful of others, and he said to himself— 

“IT am not to be so easily duped. I saw by the duchess’s 
looks when she came in, that she had overheard what passed 
between us, or suspected it, and set down Guiscard as a traitor. 
She has changed a plans since, probably owing to Sunder- 
land’s advice. But it wont do—at least with me. What if I 
mislead them, and seem to combine with this intriguing French- 
man? It shall be so. Where practicable, one should never fail 
to play off an adversary’s card against himself.” 

Soon after this the queen retired, the company dispersed, and 
the duchess returned to Marlborough House well satisfied with 
the result of her schemes. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


A PEEP BELOW STAIRS AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


On the morning after the ball at the palace, and just as the 
clock of old Saint Martin’s Church (for the present structure was 
not then erected) was striking eight, Mr. Thomas Proddy, the 
queen’s coachman, issued from the Royal Mews at Charing Cross, 
and bent his steps towards Marlborough House. A little man was 
Mr. Proddy—a very little man—but great, exceedingly great, 
in his own estimation ; indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
lord-treasurer entertained a higher opinion of his post or him- 
self, than did Mr. Proddy. Nature had been singularly kind to 
him, and if she did not actually design him for his exalted situa- 
tion, she formed him in such a manner as ensured his elevation 
to it. She coloured his gills with the blushing hues ordinarily 
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bestowed by her on the turkey-cock; moulded him after the 
fashion of the Bacchus on a rum-puncheon ; and kindly limited 
his growth to four feet nothing. Not insensible, it has been 
said, to these natural advantages, was Mr. Proddy. No man was 
prouder of his calves than he was, or set greater value on his 
paunch, or took more pains to nourish the genial tinting of his 
cheek. He felt it incumbent upon him to strut in his gait, when 
called upon by necessity to ull to nod slightly, very slightly — 
if he encountered a friend; to eye disdainfully all other persons 
who might cross his path; and to cock his nose, which bein 

small and snubby, suited the action well, and thrust out his under 
lip and double-chin in a manner that should leave no one in doubt 
as to his self-importance. Great was little Mr. Proddy on his 
feet, but he was greater far on the box. ‘To see him seated on 
the hammer-cloth of the royal state-carriage, in all the glories of 
his rich livery, his laced three-cornered hat, his bouquet, and his 
flaxen wig, contrasting so happily with his rubicund face, with 
his little fat legs fixed upon the splashing-board, and his eight milk- 
white horses in hand,—this was a sight worth beholding. All the 
dignity ofall the coachmen in the kingdom seemed then to be con- 
centred in Mr. Proddy. He was deaf to the shouts of admiring 
crowds ; but you saw asmile of ineffable consequence irradiate his 
cheek and chin, and twinkle in his round protruding eyes, while 
he now and then addressed a brief injunction to the grooms at the 
horses’ heads in the tone of a general issuing orders to his aides- 
de-camp. Once, and once only, did he forget himself, and this 
was on the occasion of the queen’s recent visit to Saint Paul’s, to 
return thanks for the victory of Ramilies, when the name of 
Proddy being shouted forth in feminine accents near Temple 
Bar, he looked up for a moment, and recognising some familiar 
face, winked in reply. But this discomposure was momentary, 
and is merely mentioned to shew that the great are not entirely 
free from the infirmities that beset other less distinguished 
mortals. We must now follow Mr. Proddy up Pall Mall, along 
which he was slowly marching, or to meal more correctly, 
waddling, with one hand thrust up to the thumb in his waist- 
coat-pocket, and the other sustaining the stem of a yard of clay, 
from which he was drawing huge whiffs, and oxpelliie them at 
the noses of the casual passengers. The hour being early, he 
was somewhat in dishabille, and wore only a white rae jacket, 
crimson plush breeches, and stockings drawn above the knee. His 
shirt was unbuttoned, and as his little white wig merely covered 
the top of his head, it gave to view the back of a neck, precisely 
resembling in colour and expanse the same region in a scalded 
pig. Then he had a velvet cap, bound with gold, with an immense 
neb, On arriving at the first street running into Saint James’s- 
square, Mr. Proddy halted, and dispatched a youthful shoe-black, 
who had posted himself there with his implements, for a mug of 
ale; armed with which he crossed over the way, and entered 


the gates of Marlborough House. 
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Descending the area, Mr. Proddy paused for a moment at the 
open door of a room adjoining the kitchen, where a prodigious 
diner of knives and forks arose from a side-table, at which a 
number of servants were seated, headed by a stout, red-faced 
personage, in a white nightcap, white jacket, and white apron, 
who was occupied, at the moment, in carving a magnificent 
sirloin of beef. 

« What, hard at work, I perceive, Mr. Fishwick,” said Proddy, 
nodding graciously at the cook; “ oS the day well.” 

“'Tolerably, Mr. Proddy—tolerab y,” re lied Fishwick, re- 
turning the other’s salutation by taking off his nightcap, and 
replacing it on his bald pate. “ Wont you sit down, sir, and eat a 
mouthful with us? This beef is delicious, and as fat and juicy 
as a haunch o’ ven’son.” 

“T’ve not much appetite, Mr. Fishwick,” returned Proddy, 
despondingly ;—* not much, sir.” | 

“ Sorry to hear it,” said Fishwick, shaking his head. “ Should 
be afraid I was in a bad way, if I made a poor breakfast. Sit 
down and try. Here’s a cold pork-pie—or some fried sassages, 
or a slice of ham or tongue may tempt you. ” 

“Take a cup o’ chocolate with me, Mr. Proddy,” said a 
buxom, middle-aged woman, who might possibly be the under- 
housekeeper, at the lower end of the table, “ it'll fortify you.” 

“‘ Better have a dish o’ tea with me, Mr. Proddy,” interposed 
a much younger person, with a good deal of the air of a lady’s- 
_— in her dress and manner; “ it’s good for the narves, you 

“now.” 

“ Obleeged to you, Mrs. Tipping; and to you, too, Mrs. Plump- 
ton,” replied Proddy; “but I’m not troubled with narves, and 
I don’t want fortifyin’. Thank’ee all the same as though I did. 
But I'll tell "ee what I will take, Mr. Fishwick, if you'll allow 
me, and that’s a toast with my ale.” 

“You shall have it in a trice,” replied the cook, issuing the 
necessary orders to one of his subalterns. And having done 
this, he relinquished his knife and fork to a footman near him, 
and went up to Proddy. 

“Truth is, I bunk rather too much punch last night, Mr. 
Fishwick,” said the latter, in a low tone, “ in wishin’ the queen 
—God bless her !—many happy returns of the day; and I feel 
rather queasy this mornin’, in consequence. Serjeant Scales 
and I supped together, and right jolly we were, I can promise 
you. e became sworn brothers at last, and I'm come to talk 
matters over wi’ him now. Adzookers, he’s a man of informa- 
tion, the serjeant.” 

“ By the mass, is he!” returned Fishwick—“ a man of parts, as 
one may say. He loves his glass a little too well; but that’s 
his only fault.” 

“TI cannot account that a fault, Fishwick,” rejoined Proddy. 
* Serjeant Scales seems of a cheerful and convivial turn, like 
myself. But nothin’ more,—nothin’ more.” 
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“Far be it from me to blame him for his conviviality,” said 
the cook, laughing. “ He’s a pleasant man always; but never 
so pleasant as over a glass, for then he loves to fight his battles 
over again; and to hear him tell what he has seen and done 
is as good as reading a newspaper. Lord love you, he has been 
with the duke in all his campaigns in the Low Countries, and 
elsewhere, and has received as many as seventeen wounds in dif- 
ferent parts of the body! I’ve seen ‘em myself, so I can speak 
to it. He has a bullet in each of his legs, and another in his 
shoulder; and you yourself must have remarked the great cut 
across his nose. I believe his nose was sliced right off, and 
afterwards pieced to the face; but however that may be, he 
had the satisfaction of killing the Bavarian dragoon that wounded 
him. As to the Mounseers, he has sent a score of ’em, at least, 
to the devil. He hates a Frenchman as heartily as he loves 
brandy.” 

“T honour him for the feeling, Mr. Fishwick,” said Proddy. 
“] hate them Mounseers myself consumedly.” 

“ The serjeant’s a perfect gazette in himself,” pursued Fish- 
wick, “ and can relate all the duke said at this place, and all 
he did at that; how he marched here, and encamped there ; 
what force he had at all his engagements; how he planned his 
battles, and what skilful manceuvres he executed ; how if numbers 
could have gained the day, the French ought to have beaten him, 
but how, on the contrary, they always got beaten themselves. 
In short, he’ll shew you as plain as a pikestaff what it is that 
makes the Duke of Marlborough the great general he 1s.” 

“T can tell you that, Fishwick”—rejomed Proddy ;—* it’s 
skill. Just the same as makes me a better coachman than any 
other man. The duke is cut out for the head of an army, just 
as I’m cut out for the queen’s coach-box.” 

« Exactly !” replied Fishwick, scarcely able to suppress a 
laugh. “ But I haven’t quite done with the serjeant yet His 
memory’s so good, that he can tell you how many of the enemy 
were killed im each battle——how many standards were taken, 
how many cannon, how many firelocks, how many swords, how 
.Many pikes, gorgets, and bayonets—and I shouldn’t wonder if 
he could give a shrewd guess at the number of bullets fired.” 

“The serjeant’s a wonderful man, Mr. Fishwick,” observed 
Proddy, in admiration. 

“You may say that, Mr. Proddy,” returned the cook—* he 
is a wonderful man. I don’t know such another. You'll see 
his room presently, and you'll find it a perfect museum.” 

“ He told me he had something to shew me,” said Proddy. 

“ And he told you the truth,” rejoined Fishwick. “The duke 
is uncommonly partial to the serjeant, and chooses to have him 
constantly near him, and having perfect confidence in him, 
employs him on any business where secrecy is required. The 
serjeant, on his shews his attachment to his noble master in 
a curious way. He wont let c one clean his boots but himself.” 
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* Just like me!” cried Proddy. “I wouldn’t let any one 
clean the queen’s carriage but myself. The serjeant’s a man 
after my own heart.” 

“ The serjeant is too fond of drumming to please me,” re- 
marked Mrs. Tipping, who being a lady’s maid was somewhat 
of a fine lady herself. “ Rat-a-tat-atat-atat,—rat-a-tat-atat-atat ! 
he’s at it from mornin’ to night, so that it’s a mercy the drums 
of one’s ears ain’t split with the noise. I wonder my lady stands 
it. I’m sure I wouldn’t, if I were a duchess.” 

“The duchess is a soldier’s wife, Mrs. Tipping,” said the 
cook, in a tone of slight rebuke; “ and our noble master is in- 
dulgent to his faithful follower, and humours his whims. The 
serjeant, you must know, Mr. Proddy, first served as a drummer, 
and though he has risen as you see, he still loves his old occu- 

ation.” 
, *‘ Quite nat’ral, Mr. Fishwick,” replied Proddy; “an old 
coachman always likes the smack of the whip.” 

* Well, my leek if you object to the serjeant’s drumming,” 
remarked Mrs. Plumpton to iin Tipping; “ I’m sure you can’t 
find fault with his singing. He’s as melojus as a nightingale.” 

* He croaks like a raven, in my opinion,” rejoined pretty Mrs. 
Tipping; “ but we can easily undead why you find his singing 
so sweet, Mrs. Plumpton.” 

* And why, pray, I should like to know, Mrs. Saucebox ?” 
cried the oa angrily. 

“ Fie, ladies, fie!” interposed Fishwick — “ quarrelling so 
early in the day. Mr. Proddy will have a pretty idea of your 
tempers.” 

**] should be ashamed to quarrel with a creature like Tip- 
ping,” cried Mrs. Plumpton; “ but if it must be told, there was 
a time when sheliked both the serjeant’s drumming and singing.” 

* T wont degrade — by answering a spiteful old thing like 
Plumpton,” replied Mrs. Tipping, “ but I cast her vile insinua- 
tions in her teeth. Like his drumming and singing, forsooth ! 
Marry, come up! she'll try to persuade you I like the serjeant 
himself next.” 

** So you do,” retorted Mrs. Plumpton; “so youdo! And 
you're jealous of his attentions to me, though I’m sure I give 

im no encouragement. And that’s why you abuse him so. 

* Ladies, ladies, 1 must again call you to order,” cried Fish- 
wick. “It’s a pity that a question of harmony, like the present, 
should lead to discord—ha! ha! But here’s the toast, Mr. 
Proddy. If you wish to see the serjeant, I'll shew you the way 
to his room.” 

Plunging the toast into the ale, and swallowing a huge mouth- 
ful or two, Mr. Proddy left the rest to soak, and resuming his 
pipe, which he had replenished during the preceding discourse, 
followed his conductor down a passage, leading apparently to the 
other side of the house. They had not proceeded far, when 
their ears were saluted with the loud rattan of a drum. 
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« That’s the serjeant,” cried Fishwick, with a laugh; “ you'll 
have no difficulty in finding him now.” 

Whereupon he retraced his = while the other proceeded 
in the direction of the sound, which grew louder and louder 
each moment, until, as he reached a small chamber whence it 
issued, he was well-nigh stunned. 

Rat-a-tat-atat-a-r-r-r-r-a-r-a—Rat-a-tat-atat-a-r-r-r-r-a-r-a ! 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


SHEWING HOW THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S BOOTS WERE CLEANED. 


“ Wuar a devil of a din,” thought Proddy. “ I begin to think 
Mrs. Tipping was right. ‘The serjeant is rayther too fond of 
drumming. I’ve come at anunlucky moment. But it can’t last 
for ever.” 

It lasted longer than he expected though, and became so in- 
tolerably loud towards the x er that he wondered whether he 
should ever hear distinctly afterwards. The door being partially 
open, gave to view a sparely-made but athletic-looking man, 
who must have been more than six feet high when he stood 
erect, seated on a joint stool, with a large drum between his 
legs, which he was beating in the furious manner above described. 
Little flesh, but a vast deal of muscle, had Serjeant Scales; his 
hands were large and bony, so were his feet, so was his face, 
and his whole frame seemed knotted and compact, and built for a 
stout resistance against attacks of all kinds, whether from without 
or within, That he must have undergone much wear and tear 
was evident; but the freshness of his complexion, which was 
streaked with red, like an apple, bore testimony that neither the 
fatigues of a soldier’s life, nor the addiction to good liquor, which 
was laid to his charge, had impaired. his constitution. His 
nose was of unusual magnitude, and it was probably owing to 
its prominence that eal received the severe cut across it, 


_which had so nearly robbed him of this remarkable feature. 


Nothing, indeed, but the skill of the surgeon of the regiment 
saved him from complete disfigurement, for his nose had actually 
been sliced off, and was only found and re-applied to the face 
some little time after its excision.* The restoration, however, 
was perfect ; and though the point of junction to the parent stock 
could certainly be discovered, the nose was as firmly fixed, as 
ornamental, and as useful to all intents and purposes as ever, 


- The serjeant had a bg of kindly grey eyes, shaded by grizzled 


brows; his forehead was bald and scarred in several places, 
while a black patch just above the left temple shewed where a 


* Some curious cases, in which severed noses have been successfully restored, 
are mentioned in Mr. Perricrew’s recent very amusing treatise on “ Medical 
Superstitions,” ra 
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recent wound had been received. There was an air of military 
cleanliness about him. His face was shaved with scrupulous 
nicety, the scanty locks that graced the sides of his head were 
carefully powdered, and a tolerably thick pig-tail hung down 
his shoulders. A regimental waistcoat of blue cloth, fitting tight 
to the shape, and braided with white at the pockets and button- 
holes ; tight white gaiters, ascending above the knee, and fastened 
beneath it with a black strap; square-toed shoes; a leathern 
stock ; and a little cap of the same material, constituted his attire. 

At the further ie of the room hung two prints, the one re- 

resenting the victory of Ramilies, in which the prowess of the 
British troops was represented in a very lively manner, and the 
other being a plan of the battle of Blenheim. Underneath was 
a map of the Netherlands, and a plan of the camp and entrench- 
ments on the Schellenberg. Between these plans, from a peg, 
hung the serjeant’s regimental coat, carefully brushed, and with 
the Catteun polished as bright as silver, together with his three- 
cornered hat. On the left stood a large black military chest, with 
the owner’s name inscribed upon it. Above it was a print of the 
recent royal visit of thanksgiving to Saint Paul’s. Opposite 
was a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough on horseback, en- 
veloped in clouds of smoke, and calling to his men to charge. 
Near the duke was a broken sword, to which, doubtless, some 
history was attached; and beneath the sword hung a pair of 
buff-coloured, and seemingly blood-stained gloves, and a meer- 
schaum. There were also two other caricatures, purporting 
to be portraits of Marshals Villars and Tallard, placed, inten- 
tionally no doubt, immediately under the picture of their great 
conqueror. From the centre of the roof hung, suspended by a 
stout cord, a twenty-pound-weight piece of shot. Ona small 
deal table, on the right, stood a pair of jack-boots, (wHosr, Mr. 
Proddy could rene A divine, ) a pot of blacking, a box of brushes, 
a pair of spurs, a knife, and some other trifling matters. On 
the floor lay a piece of music recently composed, and entitled, 
“ A new health to the Duke of Sareroiah in three glasses,” 
a map of Flanders, and a roll of popular ballads. 

Having finished his reveillée, very much, as it appeared, to 
his own satisfaction, the serjeant got up, and putting the drum 
aside, proceeded to tie an apron round his waist. After which, 
he took up a boot and began to brush it, clearing up his pipes at 


the same time for the following stave : 


MARLBROOK TO THE WARS IS COMING, 


Mar_prook to the wars is coming! 
I fancy I hear his drumming; 
*T will put an end to the mummin 

Of our priest-ridden Monarque 
For the moment he enters Flanders, 
He'll scare all our brave commanders, 
They'll fly like so many ganders, 
Disturb’d by a mastiff’s bark. 
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He comes ;—and at ScHeLLennere licks ‘em 

At Bienuer next, how he kicks ‘em, 

And on Ramixigs’ plain how he sticks ‘em 
With bay’net to the ground! 

For says he, “ Those saucy Mounseers, 

ri ‘a sae gy -ondioners't trounce, sirs, 

As long as there’s an ounce, sirs, 


Of powder to be found. 


Now he’s gone home so jolly, 
And we're left melancholy, 
Lamenting of our folly 
That such a part we took. 
For bitterly has he drubb'd us, 
And cruelly has he snubb’d us, 
And against the grain has rubb'd us, 
This terrible Turk, Marieroox. 


We hope he'll never come back, sirs, 
Our generals to attack, sirs, 
And thrash them all in a crack, sirs, 
As he has done before. 
But in case Queen Anne should send him, 
We trust she'll kindly lend him, 
Some Tories* to attend him, 
Then he'll return no more ! 


At the close of the ditty, Mr. Proddy walked into the room. 
“Serjeant Scales, your most obedient,” he said; “man of my 
word, you see.” 
“So I perceive,” rejoined the serjeant; “glad to see you. 
ed are you, comrade? Excuse me. Can't shake hands. 
usy. 
“ “Don't mind me,” replied Proddy ; “ J’m never interrupted. 
0 on. 


“T like the sentiment,” rejoined the serjeant. “Take a seat. 
This stool.” 

“ Thank’ee, no,” replied Proddy. “I prefer yor, eragh 
And setting the mug on the chest, he clambered up beside it 
with some difficulty. When he was comfortably settled, the ser- 
jeant remarked— 

“ You know what I hold in my hand, comrade ?” 

The coachman nodded, significantly. 

* Yes, it’s His boot, comrade—nis boot!” cried the serjeant, 
cmeeetny: “ T should like to see any man clean this boot 

ut me.” 

“So I always say, when I wash down the royal carriage,” 
observed Mr. Proddy. “I should like to see any man clean 
this — but me.’ That’s my observation.” 

“But the duke is the duke,” cried the serjeant, not quite 
pleased with the remark. 


“ And the queen is the queen,” retorted Proddy. 


* It will be remembered that the Tories of those days were pretty nearly the 


Whigs of ours; and that they were violently opposed to Marlborough, and the 
war with France, Pa 
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* But which is the greater?” demanded Scales, with some 
asperity. ‘* Which is the greater, I ask ?” 

“ Why the queen, to be sure,” replied Proddy. 

“No such thing,” rejoined the serjeant. The duke is the 
greater. Where ‘ud the queen be without him? Doesn't he 
win all her battles for her ?—doesn’t he keep her on her throne ? 
—doesn’t he direct everything? Zounds, comrade, doesn’t he 
govern the kingdom ?” 

“ Not that Pm aware of,” replied Proddy, opening his round 
eyes to their widest extent; “but they say the duchess does.” 

“ Proddy, you're a Tory,” said the serjeant, disdainfully. 

* Dash my wig, if I am,” replied Proddy ; “but though I like 
the duke, I must stick up for my royal missis.” 

“ Well, you're right,” returned the serjeant, after a pause ; 
“and I like you the better for it. Give us your hand, my boy. 
And now look at this boot, Proddy. Observe it well. Do you 
see anything extraordinary about it ?” 

** About the heel, or the toe?” asked the coachman. 

* You're devoid of soul to make such a reply, Proddy,” said 
the serjeant. ‘This is a remarkable boot—a very remarkable 
boot—an historical boot, as I may say. It was worn by the Duke 
of Marlborough at the battle of Ramilies.” 

** Odsbodikins ! you don’t say so,” exclaimed the coachman. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Scales; “and I could say a great deal 
more about it, if I ~s But that one fact’s enough.” 

“I suppose he wore tother boot at the battle o’ Blenheim,” 
remarked the coachman, innocently. 

“ Nonsense,” cried the serjeant, angrily. And brushing away 
at the boot with great vigour, to hide his vexation, he once more 
lifted up his voice in song : 


KING FROG AND QUEEN CRANE. 


Old King Frog, he swore begar! 
Croakledom cree !—croakledom croo! 

That he with Queen Crane would go to war, 
Blusterem boo !—thrusterem through ! 

With that, he summoned his fiercest Frogs, 

With great cock’d hats, and with queues like logs, 

And says he, “ Thrash these Cranes, you ugly _ 
Sing, Ventre-saint-gris !—Parbleu!” 


To fight they went; but alack! full soon, 
Croakledom cree !—croakledom croo ! 
Messieurs the Frogs they changed their tune, 
Of blusterem boo!—thrusterem through ! 
For Queen Crane had a leader stout and strong, 
With a bill like a fire-spit, six yards long, 
And the Froggies he gobbled up all day long, 


,* 


With their “ Ventre-saint-gris !—Parbleu ! 


« Bravo, serjeant,” exclaimed Proddy. ‘ You sing as well as 
you drum. The drum’s a warlike instrument, serjeant.” 
“I believe you,” replied Scales, with sudden animation, “ the 
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most warlike instrument as is, except the fife. But I prefer 
the drum. You should hear me beat the different calls, com- 
rade.” 

“ How many calls may there be, serjeant ?” asked Proddy. 

“T never counted ’em,” replied Scales; “but let me see— 
there’s the morning call, or reveillée—one ; the assembly call, 
for the troops to fall in—two; foot-march—three; and there 
used to be another beat, called the long-march, for the men to 
club their fire-locks—that may count as four; then there’s the 
grenadier’s march—five ; the retreat e 

“ You never beat that, I’m sure, serjeant,” interposed Proddy. 

« Often,” nem Scales ; “‘ though not in the way you imagine. 
The retreat is beaten at sunset, or gun-fire, when the pickets are 
formed, that makes six; the tattoo, seven; the call to arms— 
the church call—the pioneer’s call—the serjeant’s call—the 
drummer's call—the preparative, which gives the signal to the 
men to get ready for firing—the chammade, which means that a 
parley is desired—and the rogue’s march, which is beaten when 
a soldier is drummed out of the regiment. In all, fifteen.” 

* You amaze me !” said Proddy. “ I should as soon ha’ thought 
o’ there bein’ fifteen different ways of cracking a whip.” 

“So there are, no doubt, to him who can find ’em out,” ob- 
served Scales, somewhat contemptuously. And having polished 
the boot to his entire satisfaction, he put it carefully down 
on the floor, and took up the other. 

“| say, serjeant,” cried Proddy, “do you know what you're 
doin’? You'll spoil that map.” 

* Never mind if I do, comrade,” replied Scales, smiling. It’s 
not by accident that map of Flanders lies there. And it’s not by 
accident that the Duke of Marlborough’s boot is set upon it.” 

“T take,” cried Proddy. ‘ You mean to shew that the duke 
has planted his foot on Flanders, and crushed it down.” 

“ Exactly,” replied the serjeant. ‘“ You've hit the mark as 
neatly as I did the Bavarian trooper, at the Battle of Schellen- 
berg, when he was in the act of levelling a pistol at the duke’s head. 
That boot precisely covers Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Oudenarde, 
Mechlin, and Brussels; all which cities his grace hus lately sub- 
jected. I never do anything without a meaning, comrade. Look 
at those spurs,” he added, pausing in his work, and pointing to 
them with the brush. “ You might think it accident that they’re 
leaning against the picters of those two French generals. But 
it’s not. Guess why I put ’em there ?” 

“'To shew how woundily the duke goads ’em, I s’pose,” replied 
Proddy. 

* Right,” rejoined the serjeant; “ you take me exactly, com- 
rade. It’s a pleasure to talk to a man of your discernment. 
Those two queer-looking chaps have given us a world o’ trouble. 
Both are brave men,—for we mustn’t disparage an enemy, com- 
rade,—but the bravest of the two, as well as the best general, 
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is old Tallard. A well-fought battle was that of Blenheim,—and 
well do I remember the day! I needn’t tell you it was the 
glorious Thirteenth of August, 1704. Many and many boon 
and brave companion did I leave on that bloody field. The 
duke himself had a narrow escape, as you shall hear. About two 
o’clock in the morning, our camp between Erlingshofen and 
Kessel-Ostheim, was broken up, and the troops were ~ in 
motion; the right wing of the army being commanded by Prince 
Eugene, and the left by the Duke of Marlborough. We marched 
forward in silence, and the morning being hazy, the enemy did 
not suspect our approach. As we drew near, the two generals 
rode forward with a strong escort to reconnoitre. And from 
this rising ground,”—pointing to the plan, —“ near Wolperstetten, 
they descried the whole of the hostile camp. The duke then, 
after some consideration, laid out his plan of battle. By this time, 
the mist having cleared off, our propinquity was discovered, 
and the alarm Salen instantly given, preparations were made 
by Tallard and the Elector of Bavaria for the approaching 
strife. I shan’t go through all our preparations, or the dis 
sitions of the enemy, because you mightn’t care to hear about ’em, 
or wouldn’t understand ’em if you did, but shall pass to the event 
in question. It having been agreed between the two generals 
that the battle should begin on both wings at the same moment, 
Prince Eugene rode off, and the duke, while waiting his signal, 
ordered service to be performed at the head of each regiment. 
‘This done, he appointed posts for the wounded, and gave special 
instructions to the surgeons; after which, he mounted his horse, 
and riding along the lines, seemed well pleased to find us all in such 
good heart, and so eager to begin. ‘ You shan’t have to wait long, 
my lads,’ he said. Scarcely were the words uttered, when a ball 
from one of the batteries struck the ground close beside him, 
and covered him from head to foot with dust. We all thought 
he was hit, and a cry was raised, but he shook the dust from 
his shoulders, raised his hat, and rode on as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

* Just what I should have done under similar circumstances,” 
observed Proddy. “ Pray, serjeant, whose sword may that have 
been ?” he added, glancing at the broken weapon hanging against 
the wall. 

“That sword belonged to a brave man, comrade—a very brave 
man,” replied Scales; “no less a person than General Rowe, who 
was killed on the memorable day I’ve just mentioned. I was 
near him when he fell. The brigade under his command had 
to cross the Nebel, the little river you see here,” again referring 
to the plan, “ under so dreadful a discharge of grape, that the 
clear water was turned to blood. But not a shot was allowed 
to be fired in return. On gaining the opposite bank, General 
Rowe drew his sword, and, in the teeth of the enemy’s guns, 
with the balls whistling about his ears like hail, advanced to the 
enclosures, and striking his blade against the pallisades, gave the 
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word to fire. At the same moment, a bullet pierced his breast ; 
but, though mortally wounded, he waved his broken blade 
above his head, for he had shivered it against the wood, and called 
to his men to advance. ‘The sword that fell from his grasp I 
picked up and preserved. Poor fellow! if he had died later in 
the day L should have grieved for him less. As it was, his last 
moments were cheered by the certainty of victory.” 

« A great consolation,” observed Proddy. “ I should like to 
die in harness myself. But I observe a pair of gloves there. 
They've a history, I dare say ?” 

“They have,” replied Scales. “ The dark stains you see 
upon them are blood—my blood, comrade. ‘Those gloves were 
once the property of a Bavarian officer, whom I captured at the 
battle of Schellenberg. He had fled towards the Danube, but I 
overtook him in a wood, captured him after a struggle, and was 
returning with my prisoner, when two of his own men came up. 
Scared as they were, they saw how matters stood, and halted. 
The officer instantly broke from me, though he had yielded— 
rescue or no rescue,—and all three prepared to attack me. 
Before they could touch me, however, i shot one of them, and 
having my bayonet fixed, contrived to keep off the other two ; 
and not merely keep ’em off, but to give em some awkward 
pokes into the bargain. At last, the second man fell, and the 
officer alone was left. He was severely wounded, but making 
a desperate blow at me, he cut through my cap, and brought 
down the blood over my face like rain, and then pe with me, 
seized me by the throat with both hands. Millions of sparkles 
danced in my eyes, and I could feel my tongue coming out be- 
tween myteeth. But just when I believed all was pt, rrasp 
relaxed, I shook him off, and he fell to the ground—stark i sad ! 
I kept his gloves, stained as you see ’em, in memory of the event.” 

* You'd a narrow escape, serjeant,” observed Proddy; “ that’s 
a death I don’t desire. It seems too like hangin’.” 

“ Perhaps you would prefer to die like poor Colonel Bingfield, 
whose head was carried off by that cannon-ball, at the battle of 
Ramilies,” rejoined Scales. 

“ No, [ shouldn’t,” replied Proddy, looking up with astonish- 
ment, mixed with alarm, at the huge piece of shot hanging above 
his head. “ Has that cannon-ball sctilly taken off a man’s head ?” 

‘** As clean as axe could do it,” returned Scales. 

** Lor!” exclaimed Proddy, involuntarily putting his hand to 
his neck, and wondering how he should feel without his head. 
“If it wouldn’t be tirin’ you, serjeant, I should like to hear 
about that.” 

“ You must know, then,” replied Scales, “that during the 
heat of the conflict, the Duke of arlborough, seeing some of the 
cavalry in disorder, dashed amongst them, to encourage them 
by his presence ; but, being recognised by the French dragoons, 
with whom they were engaged, he was surrounded, and exposed 
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to the greatest danger. Providence, however, had decreed that 
he was not to be so taken, and extricating himself from them, 
he leaped a wide ditch; but in so doing, his horse fell, and he 
was hurled to the ground. In an instant, another horse was 
offered him by his aide-de-camp, Captain Molesworth, while 
Colonel Bingheld, his equerry, held the stirrup. As the duke 
sprung to the saddle, he uttered a cry of horror. The colonel 
fell back, headless !—while he himself was bespattered with blood 
and brains. This cannon-ball, which I afterwards dug out of the 
bank, and brought away, had acted the part of the poor colonel’s 
executioner.” 

“Did you find the poor colonel’s head?” inquired Proddy, 
who had turned extremely pale during the latter relation. 

“No,” replied Scales, “it was blown, as we say, to smash.” 

* Lord bless us, how shockin’!” ejaculated Proddy, recruiting 
himself by a prolonged pull at the mug. 

“ By way of changing the subject, Ill sing you a song which 
I myself composed on these boots,” said the serjeant. And he 
forthwith commenced the following ditty, accompanying the 
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chorus with a quick and appropriate movement of the brush :— 


THE BOOTS OF MARLBROOK. 


Four marshals of France vow'd their monarch to guard, 
Bragging Bourriers, vain Vituars, Vinteroy, and TALLarp ; 
These four gasconaders in jest undertook 
To pull off the boots of the mighty Marrproox. 

Brush—brush away! 


The field was first taken by Bourriers and Vituars, 

But though they were the chaffers, yet we were the millers ; 

Bonn, LimaurGu, and Hvy, soon our general took,— 

“Twas not easy to pull off the boots of Marnprooxk. 
Brush—brush away! 


TALLARD next essayed with Bavarra’s Elector, 

But the latter turn’d out an indifferent protector ; 

For he Scuectennere lost, whilé at BLENnem™ both shook 

In their shoes, at the sight of the boots of Martprooxk. 
Brush—brush away ! 


To Ramities next came the vaunting ViLieRoy, 

In his own esteem equal to Hector of Troy ; 

But he found like the rest that his mfin he mistook— 

And fled at the sight of the boots of Martsroox. 
Brush—brush away ! 


Then here's to the boots made of stout English leather, 

Well soled, and well heel’d, and right well put together ! 

He deserves not the name of a Briton, who'd brook 

A word ‘gainst the fame of the boots of Marinrook. 
Brush—brush away! 


Of Gallia the dread, and of Europe the wonder, 

‘These boots, like their master, will never knock under ; 

We'll bequeath ‘em our sons, and our sons’ sons shall look 

With pride and delight on the boots of Mariproox. 
Brush—brush away ! 
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“ Brush—brush away! 
in his enthusiasm. 

“ Hang it!” cried the serjeant, “I don’t know how it is, but 
the thought o’ the duke’s goodness always brings the water to my 
eyes. LI wish you could see him visitin’ the wounded, as I’ve 
so often seen him. He’s just as considerate to the enemy as 
to his own men. Or, if you could meet him making the rounds 
of the camp at night. He’s as free and easy, and as like . 

At this moment, a tall figure appeared at the door. Proddy 
looked round in dismay, and instantly slipped off the chest. 

“It’s the victor of Ramilies himselt.” whispered Scales. 
‘‘ Stand at ease, comrade.” 

“] am standin’ as easy as I can,” replied Proddy. 

“ Don’t disturb yourself,” said the duke, good-naturedly. “I’ve 
a little commission for you, serjeant.” 

“ Always ready to obey orders, general,” replied Scales, stand- 
ing bolt upright, and saluting. 

** Who is this person ?” asked Marlborough, regarding Proddy, 
who was imitating the serjeant as well as he could. “1 seem to 
know him.” 

“The queen’s coachman, Mr. Proddy, your grace,” replied 
Scales. 

“T thought I recollected the face. Her majesty has a good 
servant in you, no doubt, Mr. Proddy ?” observed the duke. 

“ None better, your grace, though I say it, who shouldn't,” 
rejoined Proddy. 

“You know the Marquis de Guiscard, serjeant?” said the 
duke, turning to him. 

“ Perfectly, general.” 

“And are acquainted with his residence?” pursued Marl- 
borough. 

“ No. 29, Pall Mall.” 

“ Good,” returned the duke. “ Watch him, and let me know 
where he goes to-day.” 

“ Any more commands, general ?” 

The duke replied in the negative. 

“ Your grace is probably aware that the marquis attempted to 
carry off Miss Hill, in Saint James’s-street, yesterday ?” observed 
Proddy. ' 

“ Some such report reached me, certainly,” replied the duke, 
carelessly ; “but | believe it to be a mistake.” 

“It was no mistake, beggin’ your grace’s pardon,” replied 
Proddy. “I heard all partic’lars from parties who saw what 
happened. A country parson, Mr. Hyde, together with his wife 
and daughter, are lodgin’ in the house of a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Greg, and they told me what occurred.” 

“That Greg is a clerk with Mr. Secretary Harley—ha ?” cried 
the duke, quickly. 

“ He is, your grace,” replied Preddy. 

VOL. V. 
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“Do you see much of him?” asked Marlborough. 

‘At times, your grace, Ile comes to question me as to what 
Pt in the palace. And that’s what has brought about our 
acquaintance. He’s always very curious to know if her majesty 
speaks of the Pretender.” 

“ Well, and what can you tell him?” asked the duke, with 
apparent indifference. 

* Little or nothin’, your grace,’ ’ replied Proddy. “ Now and 
then a word may reach me,—but that’s all.” 

* You were saying last night, that you had promised to deliver 
a letter from Mr. Greg to her majesty,” observed Scales. 

“To her majesty ! * exclaimed the duke, bending his brows. 
** Does he dare 

‘ He has often entreated me to undertake the task for him,” 
stammered Proddy; “ and at last I consented.” 

“* Have you got the letter?” asked the duke. 

“ Y—e—e—-s,” rejoined the coachman. 

« Give it me,” cried Marlborough. 

‘“‘ Shall I search him, general ?” asked Scales. 

“‘ No, it ain’t necessary, serjeant,” replied Proddy, producing 
a letter from the crown of his ¢ ‘ap, and delivering it to the duke. 

“You may not be aware of the risk you have run,” observed 
the duke, sternly. “ This Greg is suspected of being an agent 
of the Pretender’s, and is believed to be in communication with 
M. Chamillard, the French secretary of state, for the purpose of 
revealing the secrets of our cabinet. If this letter had been 
delivered, you would probably have been hanged.” 

“Spare me, your grace, spare me!” cried Proddy, trembling 
from head to foot. ‘It was done in ignorance—in pure igno- 
rance. ‘The serjeant knows that I hate the Pretender and 
popery as I abominate Satan, and all his works, and am ready 
to fight to the last gasp for the Protestant secession.” 

** Succession, you mean, Proddy,” whispered Scales. 

« No harm shall befal you if you are silent,” said Marlborough. 

“Dll be as silent as the grave,” replied Proddy. 

“ Do nothing to alarm Greg,” pursued the duke, “for I suspect 
he is not the only person engaged in this treasonable design, and 
it is necessary to secure all the guilty parties. You may tell 
him with a safe conscience, that his letter shall be delivered to 
the queen, for I myself will place it in her hands.” 

«| will do whatever your grace commands me,” said the coach- 
man, recovering a little from his terror. 

“ Enough,” replied the duke. “I will not fail to take your 
devotion into account. But [ must remind you, that the slightest 
indiscretion will be fatal. Keep strict guard over your tongue. 
You say that Greg has friends staying with him—a country 
parson and his wife. T hey must be watched.” 

“Nay, your grace, I could take my Bible oath they’re no 
traitors,’ ’ replied Proddy. 
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«You are easily imposed upon, I fear, my good man,” said 
the duke; “ but we shall see. Serjeant, come to me at two, and 
report what you have seen of the marquis.” 

“ Odsbobs ! now I think of it, the marquis is known to Greg,” 
cried Proddy. “I’ve seen ’em together, and one Monsieur 
Claude Baude, the Count de Briancon’s secretary.” 

« Indeed,” exclaimed the duke, “the plot thickens! Serjeant, 
go with the coachman in the evening and try what you can 
make of Greg. You understand what to do in the other matter. 
Mr. Proddy, I must again impress upon you the absolute neces- 
sity of caution.” 

So saying, he quitted the room. 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed Proddy, sinking upon the stool. 
* What a fright I’ve been in, to be sure. A treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Pretender! A hangin’ affair. And poor 
innocent I to be lugged into it without my knowledge. Oh lor! 
oh lor !” 

“Hush !” exclaimed the serjeant. “ Recollect his grace’s cau- 
tion. Not a word of what you’ve heard to a living soul. Don’t 
breathe it even to yourself, for you're not to be trusted. But I 
must now call Mr. ‘Timperley, his grace’s valet, and send up his 
boots.” 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


OF THE MORTAL DEFIANCE OFFERED TO SERJEANT SCALES BY MONSIEUR 
HIPPOLYTE BIMBELOT. 


Tue boots being delivered, the serjeant next put on his hat and 
coat, and accompanied by Proddy, sallied forth to Pall Mall, where, 
after agreeing to meet in the evening to visit Greg, pursuant to 
the orders they had received, the companions separated—the one 
betaking himself to the palace, and the other directing his steps 
towards No. 29. Scales was soon there, and by good luck, finding 
Monsieur Hippolyte Bimbelot, the marquis’s valet, with whom he 
had some acquaintance, at the door, he entered ipto conversation 
with him, and made himself so amusing, that he was speedily 
invited into the house. Monsieur Bimbelot had not break- 
fasted ; and though the serjeant had consumed a couple of pounds 
of rump-steaks some two hours -before, he was easily prevailed 
upon to take his place at table, and in the exhibition of his mas- 
ticatory powers far outdid his entertainer. The drumming, 
singing, and boot-cleaning had given him an appetite. As to 
Monsieur Bimbelot, he was far too fine a gentleman to eat 
much. The wing of a chicken, the crumby part of a French 
roll, and a pint of Bourdeaux, contented him, while the serjeant 
carved away at the ham, sliced the loaf, explored the unctuous 
recesses of a Strasbourg pie, cracked the domes of a couple of 
eggs a la coq,—but shook his head at the claret. 
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In vain Monsieur Bimbelot assured him that it was of an ex- 
cellent vintage, and that his master had imported it himself ;— 
the serjeant replied somewhat gruffly, that he never drank such 
sour French stuff, though he admitted that his anti-gallican pre- 
judices did not extend to an equal dislike of the brandy of 
that country. At last, his views were completely met by a bottle 
of Canary, which he lauded to the skies as a fine corroborative 
and strengthener of the stomach. 

Monsieur Bimbelot, like most of the fashionable valets of the 
period, modelled himself upon his master. Like his master, 
therefore, he was a rake, a gamester, and a beau; and in a 
small way, an intriguante in seen He wrote love-verses, 
execrable enough, to be sure, halting in their feet, slightly erring 
in grammatical construction, and containing, like his discourse, a 
comical admixture of French and English; affected to be a wit ; 
lampooned his companions; and retailed all the scandal of Saint 
James's. He dressed gaily, that is, he wore his master’s cast-off 
clothes; was nice in his perfumes; took Spanish snuff; covered 
his face with patches; played ombre and picquet; and was great 
in the galleries of the theatres. Monsieur Bimbelot was a little 
man, but he possessed a tolerably good figure, of which he was 
inordinately vain; his features resembled those of a balloon, 
with an enormous mouth, frightful projecting teeth, a clubbed 
nose, and a complexion like brick-dust. He used, indeed, to 
observe of himself, when standing before the glass to adjust his 
cravat, to put on a patch, or merely to contemplate his figure, 
“ Pas beau, mais diablement gentil ! 

The serjeant was too much engrossed by the viands before him, 
to talk, but he made an excellent listener, and Monsieur Bim- 
belot rattled away about the play-houses, the coffee-houses, the 
taverns, and the gaming-tables, and spoke with the greatest 
familiarity as well of actresses and orange-women, as of ladies 
of the first rank and fashion. He was especially eloquent on the 
subject of the plavy-houses; and spoke critically of the merits of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Oldfield—those rival queens,—de- 
ciding in favour of the former, though he confessed she was a 
little on the decline—Mrs. Barry, Betterton, Booth, Wilks, 
Cibber, Verbruggen, and other stars of the then theatrical 
hemisphere. 

: You've seen Madame Bracegirdle at de Haymarket, sans 
doute, sergent,” he said. “You shake your head. Den let me 
recommend you to lose no time in domg so. Ma foi! qu'elle 
est charmante, delicieuse, ravissante. play Estifania, in 
‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ to-night, and Mrs. Barry, 

ita. Don’t fail to go. Dere’s Weeks, too, in de * Copper 
is. Sg Je vous donne ma parole d’honneur que vous serez 
enchanté. Apropos, sergent, your duke should see dat comedy, 
for dey say it is all ‘ rule a wife’ at Marlbrook House.” 
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« No jesting about the duke, Mounseer Bambyloo,” said Scales, 
sternly; ‘“ I don’t allow it.” 

‘‘ Pardon, mon cher sergent,” cried Bimbelot. “I have de highest 
possible respect for Lady Marlbrook. C’est une dame magnifique, 
superbe comme une reine, et adorable comme une ange. If ever 
Icommit de folly of marriage, I should wish to be govern by 
my wife. Men are alvays happy under vat you call de petticoat 
government. Est ce que vous scavez le raison de cela, mon 
brave? Ce nest pas clair, mais c’est indubitable.” 

“If you wish me to digest my breakfast, you wont talk so 
much French to me, Mounseer Bambyloo,” said Scales. “ You 
can speak English well enough, if you like.” 

“You are ver good to say so, sergent,” replied the valet; “but 
I talk so mush to my master, dat I quite lose my English.” 

“T say, Bambyloo, what sort of master do you find the mar- 

uis ?” asked Scales. 

“Oh, ver good!” replied the valet, “ suit me exactly, or I'd 
dissharshe him. Sacrebleu! c’est un excellent maitre; pas trop 
riche ; mais follement prodigue, et excessivement genereux quand 
il gagne, ce que fait la fortune d’un valet. No, sergent, I have 
no reason to be dissatisfy wid de marquis. Shall I tell you a 
secret? I] va marier.” 

“ Curse that lingo!” cried the serjeant. “ Talk English, can’t 
you! Who's he going to marry ?” 

“ Jure moi que vous tiendrez le secret, sergent, si je vous le 
dis,” said Bimbelot, mysteriously. 

“‘ Swords and bayonets! I shall lose all patience,” cried Scales. 
Ts the lady rich ?” 

‘* Mais non,” answered Bimbelot. 

“ Young ?” 

* Pas trop—une peu avancée.” 

« Handsome ?” 

* Mais non—selon mon gout.” 

“ Neither young, rich, nor handsome,” cried Scales. Then 
what the devil does he marry her for ?” 

“ Ay, dere it is, sergent,” returned Bimbelot. “Il a un 
motif—un tres bon motif. Je vous conjure d'etre secret. C’est 
la favorite de la reine—la nouvelle favorite, sergent. Qu’en 
pensez vous de cela ?” 

“ Think of it?” cried Scales—* I don’t know what to think of 
it! What between your gibberish and the news, I’m fairly 
bewildered.” 

“ You'll see some. shanges, by by, dat vill astonish you 
more, sergent,” rejoined Bimbelot. ‘“ On my r’s return 
from de ball at de palace, last night, he tell me dat, noiselle 
Hill has accept him, and order me to call him at eleven—instead 
of twelve, his usual hour—dis morning, as he have to attend 
Mr. Harley, the Jady’s cousin, pour arranger les 4 
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“ Arrange the devil” cried the serjeant, angrily. “I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

“ Comment donc—est que vous me doutez, sergent?” cried 
the valet, angrily. “Am I to understand dat my veracity is 
question, sare ?” 

** IT don’t doubt you, Bamby,” replied Scales, “ but I do your 
master. Miss Hill will never marry a cursed Frenchman.” 

“ Ah, sacré nom! c’est trop fort,” cried the valet, starting up, 
and gesticulating with fury. “lam a Frenchman, sare, as vell 
as my master, and my master’s honour is dear to me as my own. 
Il faut que le sang coule—you shall lend me satisfaction for dis 
insult, sergent.” 

“ Whenever you please, Bamby,” replied Scales, coolly. 

“Pas Bamby—Bambilot, sare—Monsieur Bambilot,” rejoined 
the valet, slapping his breast with dignity. ‘“ Nous battrons donc 
demain matin au point du jour, dans Hyde Park, avec des epées ?” 

* Good, Bamby,” replied the imperturbable sergeant. 

* Nous aurons des temoins,” pursued Bimbelot. “ I shall bring 
a second wid me. You had better arrange your worldly fair, 
sergent, for I shall certainly cut your throat, unless you choose 
to apologize.” 

*] must take my chance of that, Bamby,” rejoined Scales ; 
“but Lam not in the habit of eating my words, whatever your 
countrymen may be. But with your permission, now that the 
meeting is arranged, I’ll finish the bottle.” 

« Ah, oui, je vous prie,” replied Bimbelot, instantly resuming 
his former lieienals “‘ Vous trouvez ce vin bon, sergent ?” 

« Excellent!” replied Scales. “ Your health, Bamby.” 

“ Mille remercimens,” cried the valet. ‘“ May you live a 
tousand year—dat is, if | don’t keell you to-morrow.” 

The serjeant acknowledged the compliment, and emptying 
the bottle into a tumbler, drained it at a draught. He then 
rose to depart. 

“ Je vous prierez de rester, et de prendre une autre bouteille,” 
said Bimbelot, “ mais j’ai ,entendu sanner la sonnette de mon 
maitre. Laissez moi vous conduire 4 la porte. Adieu, mon 

nt. A demain.” 

* Count on me, Bamby,” replied Scales. And with cere- 
monious bows on either side, the serjeant took his departure. 

Before going home, however, he wished to satisfy himself 
that the intelligence he had picked up was correct, and ac- 
cordingly, he loitered about Pall Mall for nearly an hour, with 
his eye on the door of No. 29, until, at a little before twelve, 
the marquis came forth, and proceeded towards Saint James's 
Square. Scales followed him at a cautious distance, saw him 
enter a house on the north side of the square, which he knew to 
be Harley's residence, and convinced from this that he had not 
been deceived, he returned to Marlborough House. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


THE SECRETARY'S LEVEE. 


Tue Marquis de Guiscard, though he expected to be instantly 

admitted, was ushered into an ante-room, where several persons 
were seated, awaiting, like himself, an audience of the secre- 
tary. Among them were three individuals, with whose faces he 

was familiar, having noticed them among the crowd of spectators 
in Saint James’s Street, on the morning of the drawing-room, 

just before his own unsuccessful attempt to obtain an interview 
with Abigail Hill. These were Parson Hyde, his wife and 
daughter. Angelica’s freshness and beauty had attracted Guis- 
card’s attention when he first beheld her, but he was too much 
occupied by his project then to bestow more than a thought 
upon her; but now that he beheld her under different cireum- 
stances, he wondered he had not been more struck by her. Ange- 
lica was plainly and modestly, yet not unbecomingly attired in a 
flat low-crowned bonnet, with large brims, which sat on the top of 
her head, and which, while it shaded her face, displayed very 
charmingly her luxuriant auburn hair, gathered in a cluster of 
ringlets behind. A scarlet silk petticoat, seen through a white 
calico dress, which was tucked up at the side; boddice of the 
same colour as the petticoat ; a white muslin apron; long white 
silk mittens, that came up nearly to the elbow, and high-heeled 
shoes, which suited her little feet to perfection, formed the sum 
of her dress. Her mother, who, it has before been mentioned, 
had not lost her comeliness, wore a black silk gown, a little faded, 
a furbelowed scarf, and ruffles, a spotted wk 4 and laced clogs. 

Parson Hyde was conversing with a brother divine, whose 
rank in the church was higher than his own, as was evident 
from his attire, as well as from the doctor’s hat which he held 
upon his knee. The features of the latter were handsome and 
prepossessing, his complexion sanguine, and his figure portl 
and commanding. He looked hard at Guiscard as he entered, 
and returned the marquis’s supercilious glance with a frown, and 
then continued his conversation with Hyde, by whom he was 
addressed as Doctor Sacheverell. 

Soon after this, and while the marquis was ogling the pretty 
Angelica, who, finding herself the object of his regard, flustered 
and blushed, looked this way and that, giggled to her mother, 
and crumpled up her apron between her fingers, in her agitation, 
the inner door was opened, and amid loud peals of laughter two 
persons came forth from it. An usher at the mp as time stepped 
up to Guiscard, and told him that Mr. Harley was disengaged ; 
upon which the marquis, kissing his hand to Angelica, and courte- 
— saluting the new-comers, passed into the inner chamber. 

he foremost of the persons who had just quitted the secre- 
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tary, and considerably the younger of the two, was a ve 
distinguished-looking man indeed. In stature he was above 
the middle height, and his figure, though slight almost to 
effeminacy, was admirably proportioned. His features corre- 
sponded with his form, and were singularly beautiful and 
yma with a brow smooth and white as Parian marble, a 
slightly-rising but finely-chiselled nose, a curled and quivering 
lip, and a el ap i chin. His eyes were large and 
dark, and as full of fire and softness as a woman’s. An 
indescribable grace pervaded his slightest actions; his de- 
portment was noble, though somewhat reckless; and but for a 
slight sneering air, and a certain libertine expression, his counte- 
nance could a been eminently pleasing. Indeed, it is but 
fair to say, that this expression was not habitual to it, and that 
there were occasions, and not unfrequent occasions either, when 
the sneer and the licentious glance were exchanged for quick 
and earnest sensibility, and for the loftiest and most impassioned 
look and demeanour. His age was under thirty, but such was 
the youthfulness of his aspect and figure, that it might have been 
guessed at three or four and twenty. He was dressed in the 
extremity of the fashion, and wore a light blue velvet coat with 
immense cuffs, richly embroidered with silver, amber-coloured 
stockings, crimson leather shoes, fastened with diamond buckles, 
and a diamond-hilted sword, with a long silken tassel dangling 
from the handle. His cravat was of point lace, and his hands were 
almost hidden by exaggerated ruffles of the same material. His 
hat was laced with silver, and feathered at the edges, and he wore 
his own brown hair in ringlets of some eighteen or twenty inches 
in length, and tied bebind with a long streaming red ribbon—a 
mode which he had himself introduced. His handkerchief which 
he carried in his hand, and occasionally applied to his lips 
as he spoke, was strongly perfumed, and he diffused an odour 
round him as he walked, as if he had just risen from a bath of 
flowers. Such was the statesman, the orator, the poet, the phi- 
losopher, the wit, the beau, the sybarite, the all-accomplished 
Henry Saint-John, her majesty’s secretary-at-war. 
His companion, whom he familiarly called Mat, and who was 
no other than the eminent poet, Matthew Prior, was a thin, 
rather hollow-cheeked, dark-complexioned man, the natural 
swarthiness of his skin being deepened by the extreme blackness 
of his beard. His features were sharp and somewhat prominent, 
and his eyes dark and yellowed in the ball by an attack of jaun- 
dice, but very brilliant and intelligent, and glistening with fun and 
ood-humour. His mouth had rather a caustic expression; but 
ere was great jocularity and freedom in his manper, and the 
tones of his ringing and laughing voice fell pleasantly on the 
ear. His age was forty-two, but he looked fifty. He had lost 
his situation of under-secretary of state, but was one of the com- 
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missioners of trade, and sat in parliament as member for East 
Grinstead. He was plainly attired in a black riding suit, 
with boots, wig, and hat to match, and carried a whip in his 
hand. 

After chatting together for a few minutes, the pair were about 
to quit the room, when Saint-John chanced to notice Sacheve- 
rell, and instantly stopped. 

« Ah, doctor,” he cried, “ I am delighted to see you. I have 
to congratulate you, and the church at the same time, on your 
recent nomination to the rectorship of Saint Saviour’s. To my 
shame be it spoken, I have not yet been to hear you.—What 
are you laughing at, Mat, you rogue ?—But I am told that the 
sermons you have recently delivered there have been uncommonly 
powerful.” 

* Poppy-juice not more so,—they are undoubted soporifics,” 
whispered Prior. 

« Ah, Mr. Saint-John, you do me too much honour,” said 
Sacheverell, bowing; “this praise from you is as gratifying as 
unexpected.” 

fs tt is richly merited, at all events, my dear doctor,” replied 
Saint-John. ‘The effect of your sermons has already been 
felt in quarters where you would most desire it.” 

* Yes, because he bas seasoned them strongly with politics,” 
whispered Prior. ‘ Personality is their chief merit.” 

Saint-John nudged his friend to be quiet, while Sacheverell 
bowed to the ground. 

« The high church party owes you much, doctor,” pursued 
Saint-John,” and I will venture to say will not prove ungrateful.” 

“ Let the Whigs bribe him with a bishopric, and he will preach 
up non-conformity or any other formity,” whispered Prior. 

“You attach more importance to my humble services than 
they merit, Mr. Saint-John,” said Sacheverell; “but believing 
that I may do good, I shall persevere in the course I have 
begun. What I want in ability I shall make up in zeal, and I 
shall shrink from no menaces, as I would stoop to no corru 
rewards, though both, I do not hesitate to say, have been held 
out to me by the party in power.” 

“What! can’t you take a hint, Harry?” whispered Prior. 
“* Offer him Lincoln or Chester at once.” 

“I shall go on I say, sir, undeterred,” pursued Sacheverell ;. 
‘and I make no doubt I shall in time rouse the lukewarm among 
the labourers at the vineyard to greater exertion. It is needed: 
for now, if it has ever been, the Church of England js in danger.. 
You smile, Mr. Prior, but the subject is not one to be treate 
with levity. I repeat, the Church isin danger. And itis a cry I 
will raise till it is echoed from every part of the eountry—till it 
shakes the present ministry from their places.” 

“’Sdeath ! if he can do that_he y ill richly deserve a mitre,” 
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whispered Prior. “I begin tothink the fellow may prove useful. 
He is not deficient in energy.” 

* Excellent, doctor—excellent!” cried Saint-John, trying to 
drown his friend’s remarks by the loudness of his applause. “The 
church has a staunch champion in you.” 

“Too much toleration has been shewn its enemies, and its 
friends have too feebly supported it,” cried Sacheverell, warming 
as he spoke. “I will wage war against the non-conformists— 
war to extermination, Mr. Saint-John.” 

* Rekindle the fires at Smithfield,” whispered Prior. 

** Any support we can render you, doctor, shall not be want- 
ing, L assure you,” said Saint-John, with affected ardour. “ You 
had better explain your views fully to Mr. Harley.” 

“J have come with that intention, sir,” replied Sacheverell, 
‘and from the message I have received from the secretary, I 
have no doubt he will co-operate with me. Mr. Harley is a true 
friend of the church.” 

“ He is a true friend to himself,” said Prior, half aside; “ and 
his religion is self-advancement ; but if he belongs to any sect it 
is to that of the dissenters. However, to uphold the high church 
suits his present game, and he could not be addressed at a more 
favourable moment.” 

“ What is that you are saying, Mr. Prior ?” asked Sacheverell. 

“T was merely observing, doctor, that Mr. Harley will be 
glad of an ally lke yourself and will support you through thick 
and thin,” ipalied Prior. 

oe in right earnest in the cause, Mr. Prior,” said Sache- 
verell, “and am pre d to undergo martyrdom for my opinions, 
-¢ need be.” prepare rg y - aw 

* We will hope you will only undergo translation—to a better 
see, doctor,” replied Prior, in a slightly sarcastic tone. 

Saint-John hastened to interpose; but at this moment the 
inner door again opened, and Guiscard, with a radiant counte- 
nance, emerged from it. At the same time, the usher informed 
Sacheverell that he could have an audience of the secretary. 
The doctor took a ceremonious leave of Saint-John and Prior, 
and as soon as the door had closed upon him, the pair, wholly 

less of those around them, burst intoa loud fit of laughter. 

“ Capital !” exclaimed Saint-John. “If the church is saved 
by Sacheverell, he will deserve canonizing, at the least.” 

“If the Whig ministry are expelled by him, he shall be made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, if I have any voice in the matter,” 
rejoined Prior. 

“You are laughing at Doctor Sacheverell, gentlemen,” said 
Guiscard, appproaching them ; “ but let me tell you he does not 

* deserve your ridicule. He is not to be despised, as you will see. 
The fire is low, but he will blow it into flame.” 

“Like a pair of bellows,” said Prior; “the implements are 
homely but indispensable.” | 
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“ Guiscard is right, I believe,” said Saint-John, seriously. “ By 
the-bye, Marquis, | ought to congratulate you. You are likely, it 
seems, to marry the queen’s new favourite. We shall have to 
solicit places from you next, eh ?” 

« And not in vain, Mr. Saint-John, if I have any to bestow,” 
replied Guiscard, condescendingly. ‘ There is no one who would 
lead an administration more brilliantly than yourself.” 

* Oh, marquis !” 

« ‘True, ‘pon my honour.” 

“ If I might venture to prefer a claim,” said Prior, “ that of a 
humble poet—” 

“ The only claim Mr, Prior need make,” replied the marquis, 
“and in itself sufficient to ensure my best exertions in his behalf. 
But he has other, though not better claims, to which he may not 
attach sufficient importance, but which, nevertheless, must be 
taken into consideration; I mean his talents as a statesman. For 
a man of Mr. Prior's ability, an under-secretaryship would be in- 
adequate. He must be secretary of state.” 

“Oh, marquis!” exclaimed the poet. But he added to himself, 
«Pon mysoul, he isa man of discernment, and deservestosucceed.” 

Remarking the mock attention paid to the marquis, Parson 
Hyde thought it incumbent upon him to get up and make him a 
low bow. 

* | had the honour of seeing you yesterday, when you sto 
Miss Hill in St. letbdaanans a aomeare he said. “" aRate 
imagined it would lead to this result. In fact I thought the 
lady very much averse to your attentions.” 

«A little more experience of the world, reverend sir, would 
have taught you that a lady’s opinion is as changeable as her 
dress,” replied Guiscard. 

“1 am fully aware of that, marquis,” replied Hyde, with a 
glance at his wife, “ and I am glad the wind has shifted in your 
favour. Since you are likely to have so much to bestow, let me 
solicit some slight preferment for myself. I have a living in 
Essex, but it only brings me in forty pounds a-year.” 

“You may be sure of my interest, if only for the sake of your 
pretty daughter, my reverend friend,” replied Guiscard, darting 
a tender look at Angelica. 

“ Fore gad, a remarkably pretty girl,” said Prior, whose atten- 
tion was thus called to the parson’s daughter. ‘ Look at her, 
~— She’s almost as beautiful as my Chloe.” 

“ ‘Troth is she,” replied Saint-John. ‘“ You are come to ask 
preferment from Mr. Harley, eh, n?” : 

“T am, sir,” replied Hyde. “ Understanding from my friend, 
ag Wp tee his chaplain has just left him, I have come to 

the place.” ' 

“i Mr. Harley has a chaplain for every dey in the week,” said 
Prior, “ and confers with each in urn us, on Sunday he 
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takes the established church; on Monday, the presbyterian ; on 
Tuesday, the Roman; on Wednesday, the quaker; and so 
throughout the week.” 

“ You amaze me, sir,” cried Hyde. 

“ It’s true, I assure you,” replied Prior. 

“If you fail with Harley, come to me,” said Bolingbroke. “I 
have no chaplain at present.” 

« Allow me to present to you the Right Honourable Henry 
Saint-John, secretary-at-war,” said Prior to the parson. 

“ You lay: me under —— sir,” rejoined Hyde 
with a respectful bow to Saint-John. 

** No such thing, my good, sir,” replied the latter, “the obli- 
gation will be on my side. These are your two daughters, I pre- 
sume,” he added, advancing towards them. 

“« Lord bless you, no sir!” cried the elderly lady. “ I’m Mrs. 
Hyde, and this is my daughter, Angelica.” 

* I certainly took you for her sister, madam,” replied Saint-John. 
“ Why, you're not afraid of me, surely, that you turn away your 
head, my pretty Angelica ?” he added to her. “I wont eat you.” 

* I’m not so sure of that, sir,” she replied. “ Mr. Greg said 
you were a terrible rake, and mother says that rakes are as bad 
as roaring lions.” 

«Oh, Mr. Greg called me a rake, did he ?” cried Saint-John, 
forcing a laugh—* ha! ha! Mr. Greg is a facetious fellow, and 
was amusing himself at my expense—ha! ha! Here’s my friend 
Mr. Prior, the first poet of the age, as well as the greatest 
moralist, will tell you a very different tale. How say you, Mat, 
do I deserve to be called a rake, eh ?” 

“ Certainly not, Harry, any more than the great Alcibiades 
deserves to be so Semcwsciond,” replied Prior. «Whoever said so, 
calumniated you shamefully.” 

* I begin to think so too,” said Angelica, in an under-tone to 
her mother. “ He’s a pure handsome gentleman, and doesn’t 
look a bit as if he could do one a mischief.” 

* That he doesn’t,” replied her mother. “ Mr. Greg must 
be quite out in his reckoning. It’s quite clear the gentleman’s 
no rake, for he doesn’t know an old woman from a young one.” 

* That decides it,” said Angelica. 

“IT see you have altered your opinion of me, Angelica,” 
observed Saint-John. “ You'll find, when you know me better, 
that I’m the modestest man breathing. If Cave a fault, it is on 
that side.” 

“T would trust myself with him, though he does think me so 
young, without hesitation,” said Mrs. Hyde. 

“So you might, and without the slightest apprehension,” 
Paes 8 Prior, aside. 

“ Well, my pretty Angelica, I must now wish you good day,” 
said Saint-John, “ for I] have business that calls me hence. But 
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be assured, he added,” lowering his tone, “that I shall not lose 
sight of vou. Your charms have produced a deep effect upon 
me.” 

Angelica coloured to the temples, and cast down her eyes. 

“ Good morning to you, madam,” pursued Saint-John, turning 
to Mrs. Hyde. Even after the assurance I have received, I can 
scarcely believe you to be Angelica’s mother. You must have 
ae preposterously early. Mr. Hyde, your humble servant. 
You wont forget my promise, in case you fail with Mr. Harley.” 

“T shall not neglect to remind you of it, sir,” replied the 
parson, bowing. 

And kissing his hand to Angelica, Saint-John quitted the 
room with Prior and the Marquis. 

“ What did he say to you at parting, my dear?” inquired Mrs. 
Hyde of her daughter. 

“ Only how much he was struck by your extreme youthfulness, 
mother,” replied Angelica. 

“ Well, it’s very curious,” simpered Mrs. Hyde. “I never 
heard anybody say I looked so young before,—not even your 
father. But ere comes Doctor Secheversil. Now we shall 
have an audience of Mr. Harley. I almost hope the chaplaincy 
may be given away, for then we shall go to Mr. Saint-John.” 

Angelica looked as if she quite coincided with her in opinion. 
and the usher advanced to conduct them to his master, 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


HARLEY’S SECRET INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN, 


Har.ey, as may by supposed, was true to his appointment with 
Abigail. No communication had passed between them since the 
ball, but at eleven o'clock, wrapped in a roquelaure, he tracked 
the garden wall of the palace fronting Saint James’s Park, until 
he came to a door. arcely had he reached it, when it was 
opened, by Abigail herself, it seemed—but the night was too dark 
to allow him to distinguish clearly—and he was admitted into the 
@arden. Not a word was said, but his conductress hurried along 
a walk, in the direction of the palace, and he followed her at the 
same quick pace. She presently entered a door, and after he 
had passed through it, closed and fastened it noiselessly, and 
traversing a » ascended a staircase, which brought them 
to a room, where there was a light. sw 

“T am almost frightened at what I have done,” said Abigail, 
sinking into a chair; “ for though I know I am only serving the 
queen, yet a clandestine interview, and especially at such an 
hour as this, is not at all to my taste.” 
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“ There is nothing to be alarmed at,” replied Harley, divesting 
himself of his roquelaure, and shewing that he was in a full-dress 
suit of rich brown velvet. “ If anybody need be alarmed,” he 
added, adjusting his point-lace cravat before a glass, and arrang- 
ing his peruke, which had gota little iepdend in the walk, “ it 
is myself.” 

“ You don’t exhibit much uneasiness,” observed Abigail, 
laughing. 

* Truth is, I feel none,” replied Harley; “ and my only sen- 
timent is that of gratitude to you.” 

“A minister never remembers a favour, they say” rejoined 
Abigail. 

‘That may hold good with others, but not with me—at least, 
in your instance,” returned Harley. “ But may I ask, sweet 
coz, if you are still in the same mind with respect to young 
Masham?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Abigail, carelessly. ‘* Have you seen 
him to-day ?” 

“1 have not,” returned Harley; “but I have seen the Mar- 
quis de Guiscard.” 

“The odious wretch!” cried Abigail. 

“Then you don’t love him!” said Harley, in affected amaze- 
ment. 

“1 can’t abide him,” cried Abigail. 

“You have persuaded him to the contrary,” said Harley. 

* You know my motive,” replied Abigail. “ Iwas vexed with 
Masham, and resolved to pique him.” 

* And you have pei so well, that I fear you have got 
rid of him altogether,” said Harley. 

* Not so, cousin,” rejoined Abigail. “I shall have him at my 
feet to-morrow.” 

“You are very confident,” said Harley, “ so confident, that 
I presume you have heard from him ?” 

* Not a word—not a line,” she replied. ‘ Harkee, cousin, we 
must understand each other. As yet, 1 have made no compact 
with you. It is through me you are about to see the queen; but 
if you 09 to repeat the visit, you must aid me in my plans re- 
specting Masham. I have said that I expect to have him at my 
feet to-morrow. It must be your business to place him there.” 

* But, cousin r 

“‘No buts,” interrupted Abigail, peremptorily. “ My will 
must be obeyed, or there are no more private interviews with her 
majesty for you. I don’t say that I will forgive Mr. Masham. I 
don’t say that I mean ultimately to accept him—but I long to 
humble him—to torment him—to— in short, here he must be, at 
these feet to-morrow, full of penitence and affection.” 

“T will do my best, cousin, but——” 

“Your best will not do,” cried Abigail. “It must be, I tell 
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JOUs OF you don’t see the queen now. 
find.” 

“ Well, then, I give you my word it shall be,” replied Harley. 
‘«‘ Will that content you ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Abigail; “and now follow me. The 
queen awaits us.” 

So saying, she led the way along a narrow corridor, and 
entering an ante-chamber, proceeded to a door at the further 
end of it, against which she tapped gently, and was bidden by a 
sweet voice to come in. ‘The next moment, she and her com- 
panion found themselves in the presence of the queen. 

Anne was seated in an armed-chair, with a velvet footstool 
before her, and was attired in a white satin dress trimmed with 
the richest lace. She wore the blue riband across her shoulder, 
and a star upon her breast. ‘The room in which she sat was a 
small closet, well adapted for an interview like the present, and 
was somewhat scantily furnished, containing no other chair 
except that occupied by her majesty. A few pictures were hung 
against the walls, amongst the conspicuous of which was a por- 
trait of Prince George of Denmark. 

“‘T have most ardently desired this interview, madam,” said 
Harley, advancing towards the queen, and, making a profound 
obedience to her, “ because though my feelings of loyalty and 
devotion have for some time prompted me to address your majesty 
on a subject nearest my heart, yet the occasion for a full explana- 
tion has hitherto been wanting. I can now speak out, if I have 
your majesty’s gracious permission to do so.” 

“T am well satisfied of your loyalty and devotion, Mr. 
Ilarley, and would gladly hear what you have to say,” replied 
Anne. 

“ In a word, then, madam,” said Harley, “ it is with inexpres- 
sible concern that I regard your present situation. Forgive me 
if I speak boldly, but it will little avail if I do not utter the 
truth; and at every hazard I will do so. The kindness of your 
nature has been abused by a violent and ambitious lady on 
whom you have bestowed your regard, to such an extent that 
you are no longer sole mistress of your kingdom.” 

* This is cakeel bold language, sir,” said Anne, tapping her 
fan—a gesture habitual to her when displeased. 

“T see I give offence, madam,” pursued Harley; “ but I 
entreat you to bear with me. My language can scarcely be too 
strong, when the Duchess of Marlborough proclaims everywhere 
that you can do nothing without her.” 

* Ah! does she so?” cried Anne, tapping her fan more impa- 
tiently than before. ‘It is time she were silenced.” 

“In good truth it is, madam,” said Harley, “ both for your 
own sake, and for the welfare of the country, which suffers 
grievously from the oppression of this rapacious dame, who not- 


I’m resolute, as you will 
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withstanding the numberless favours you have bestowed upon 
her, complains of being inadequately rewarded.” 

* | knew she was ungrateful, but I did not believe to such an 
extent as this,” cried the queen, angrily. 

“ But what I and all your majesty’s loyal subjects chiefly 
complain of,” pursued Harley, “is, that the imperious duchess, 
by her menaces, forces you into actions which you yourself 
disapprove, and which are eminently prejudicial to the interests 
of the country. On this ground, if on no other, I would urge 
her dismissal.” 

“ T will think about it, sir,” replied Anne, irresolutely. “ At 
all events, it cannot be now.” 

“If not now, madam, it will never be,” said Harley, earnestly. 
“JT pray you pardon me, and attribute my importunity to my 
zeal. If you would indeed be a queen, the duchess must go. 
She stands between you and your nobles—between you and 
your parliaments—between you and your people. Far be it from 
me to adopt a course of conduct which | so strongly deprecate 
in this violent lady. Far be it from me to hold out threats. But 
my duty to your majesty requires that I should tell you plainly, 
that if you do not rid yourself of the duchess, you will rue it. 
You feel the annoyance occasioned by her imperious temper, but 
you cannot understand the mischief she does you.” 

* You are mistaken, sir. 1 can comprehend it, and I deplore 
it,” replied Anne. “ Oh, if I could remove her easily! But the 
scene will be terrible.” 

* Not if you will deign to follow my councils, madam,” said 
Harley. ‘ I have already expressed, through Abigail, my wil- 
lingness to undertake the task of your liberation, and | have 
drawn up a plan which I will now submit to you. If this is 
exactly followed,” he added, unfolding a piece of paper, “ the 
duchess will save your majesty the trouble of dismissal, for she 
herself must retire.” 

* Let me hear it,” cried the queen. “ Ah!” she added, in 
alarm, as the noise of a key turning in a lock was heard, “ the 
secret door! ‘tis she!” 

* Confusion!” exclaimed Harley, crushing the paper in his 
hand. 

And as the exclamation was uttered, a small side-door was 
thrown open, and the duchess burst into the room. 

So,” she exclaimed, “ you are here, Mr. Harley. I could not 
believe it, but I find it true. Knaves will dare anything. 
Your majesty does well to give secret audience to this double- 
dealing trickster.” 


’ 
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THE LONG HOURS. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
PART Il. 


Ir men suffer so much from those “long hours,” women endure much 
more; but they who are occupied in shops are generally unmarried 
females, who have not the care of a family to think of—this is the 
only alleviation, that I know of, to their case. Their being of necessity 
in the streets at late hours is a danger so great, that if “ everybody” 
could only be induced to look upon it in all its bearings, I am con- 
vinced it would soon cease to be permitted. The total remedy of 
the “ long hours,” as regards our shops, is so simple, so rational, and 
productive of such small inconvenience, that I can see no bar to its 
being completely applied, if ‘‘ everybody” does not, in running after 
some new object, quit the subject before the cure is effected. How- 
ever, as I have intimated, the sufferers are able to keep their case 
before the public by their own individual, as well as united, exertions; 
and this is doing a great deal. 

Truth has to record infinitely greater marvels than Fiction; and a 
circumstance which I am about to relate is stronger than argument 
can be against those “ long and weary hours.” 

In a quiet, remote village of Cumberland, a widow with two children 
rented a small cottage; her means were so limited, that with all her 
exertions she could hardly support her little circle. Her husband had 
been curate to a parish in one of those extensive districts where a 
conscientious servant of the gospel will be certain to work himself to 
death, while one who cares little for his “ cure of souls,” may continue 
to neglect duties that have been too long neglected. Mr. Layton was 
an earnest and faithful minister; his voice and step became the musie 
of many a “dark” household; he was as much beloved as respected. 
Avoiding all bitterness, he preached pardon rather than punishment, 
and quoted the blessed words which prove how sins of scarlet may be 
rendered white as snow. His constitution became enfeebled by con- 
tinual exertion; his wife loved him, and honoured his Master and 
her own, too truly to prevent, if she had had the power, the dis- 
charge of duties he had taken upon him in the presence of God and 
man. She watched him with that enduring tenderness and patience 
which is the very fragrance of affection; but in the tenth year of their 
union, a fever that was raging through the parish seized upon him, 
and in less than a month his widow and their children were weeping 
over his grave. His family could not add to her pecuniary resources; hers 
—chiefly composed of rich London traders—would not do so—with the 
exception of one, who allowed her twenty pounds a year. ‘The village 
I have named was five miles distant from any town, and even now is 
so isolated that the dames who go to shop at the nearest, some three or 
four times a year, travel thither in a sort of covered wagon, called 
“the fly,” which goes at the rate of three miles and three quarters, or 
perhaps in fine cool weather, four miles an hour; while those who journey 
hope there is no danger in going at such a rate, and tell tales of persons 
they have heard of, and occasjohally seen, who were careless enough 
of their lives to venture them fin steam-boats, and on railroads, pray- 
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ing earnestly that their neighbourhood might long be spared from such 
perils. Mrs. Layton was ‘much respected by this simple people; she 
instructed a few of their children with her own, in the elements of 
education, and her daughter and son grew daily in health and beauty. 

Jane was five years older than Henry; but Henry was his mother’s 
idol, for the simple, womanly reason, “he was so like his father.” 

Suddenly, the relative who had allowed Mrs. Layton twenty pounds 
a year, died, just when Henry, entering his fourteenth year, was 
rapidly improving under the care of a gentleman who had a public 
school of considerable reputation in the neighbourhood. To enable 
him to receive this advantage, Jane had “ gone out,” half nurse-maid 
half nursery-governess, and could seldom see her beloved mother for 
more than half-an-hour in the course of the month. They had both 
dreamed, though they could hardly tell why, that one day or other 
Henry would enter the church; but now, that hope was destroyed. 
Henry must try and do something for himself as well as Jane;—but 
what? Mrs. Layton, poor as she had been, had asked no favours; yet 
now, for the sake of her “ beautiful boy”—her “ noble-hearted child,” 
as she truly called him, she resolved to do so, and wrote to one of her 
relations, an uncle—in her simplicity, setting before him the talents of 
her son, and the good that would arise to the community by his follow- 
ing in his father’s steps as a minister of the gospel. This letter caused a 
sneer, and brought a reply—a reply offering to place him as an apprentice 
for five years in a mercer’s establishment, the writer paying for his 
board and lodging, in a house close by his own, where he could dine 
with him on Sundays; and if his conduct was such as to deserve it, he 
should find him a friend—*“ when his time was up.” The letter was 
as brief and as coarse as a letter could well be—it was the destruction 
of hopes which, like the fibres of the ivy, had crept round her heart, 

gaining entrance she hardly knew how, and yet holding fast and 
increasing; nor was this all; she knew that above all things her boy’s 
nature wanted strength ; he was buoyant and joyous as a May morn- 
ing, affectionate and tender, full of good intentions, but so confiding, 
so inexperienced in evil, that he might—she feared he might—be led 
astray; but then her uncle had always been spoken of as a good, hard, 
honest man—a man, to be sure, who stormed at his wife, but gave her 

every “‘ necessary indulgence”—who sometimes beat his children, when 

by a few words he could have convinced them of their faults. But 
then he was rich! and the heart, or rather the Aabits, of the meek 
woman who had struggled with the want of money nearly all her life, 
bowed to the power ‘which holds power in its golden grasp. What 
could she do? It was not, perhaps, impossible that even after her 
son had found a road to wealth, he might become worthy of the sacred 
office. Such instances had occurred; why should they not occur again? 
There was no reason against it. The idea struck her in the night, 
and she arose elated by a fresh hope, and drawing back the 
shutter, gazed at her sleeping boy by the light of the harvest moon, 
and then, in an agony of doubt, and distress, and hope, and that deep- 
sunk knowledge which yields no alternative, she clasped her hands 
and bent her knees before her husband’s picture, imploring counsel. 

During the ten years of her wedded life, she had leant entirely on 
Him—not thinking her own thoughts; and since his death, her life had 
been a daily repetition of the same duties, one of which folded over 
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the other. Now, what should she do? Her less sensitive neighbours 
had congratulated her, and wished they had such relations for their 
boys. She mingled her prayers to God as she knelt in that silent 
little room, with tears, and her resolve, as she rose from her knees, was, 
that her son should not yet leave her roof; but the morning recalled 
whatever worldly-mindedness dwelt in her nature; she again talked 
with her neighbours—her mind vacillating, until at last she decided to 
send him. ‘Truly, what else could she do? She wrote such an appeal 
as mothers only can pen, to her uncle’s wife. She deposited with 
bitter tears, in her son’s box, his father’s Bible—the small Bible which 
was his companion by the bedside of suffering and death, and in the 
pulpit, from which he preached the peace of the gospel of Christ; and 
also his father’s picture—to part with this was like parting with nim 
again—she pressed her lips upon it, and the weeping boy promised 
that it should hang where he should see it every morning. With such 
a companion, she repeated over and over again to herself, “he could 
not go astray.” It wasa faithful portrait rather than a good painting; 
but to her, to her daughter, and to the Youth, it was the most precious 
of all worldly possessions. 

Although Mrs. Layton’s uncle’s wife was herself a mother, she 
could not understand the sort of anxiety the mother expressed con- 
cerning her son. What, she thought, could she desire? He was 
going to a first-rate house of business—he was to board where the 
young men in that house boarded, and he was to dine with them on 
Sundays. With much good-nature she resolved that her sons should 
enjoy no Sunday recreations in which their poor country cousin 
did not partake; if they went to church in the morning, he should do 
the same; if (as was the case frequently in the summer) they went in 
their one-horse phaeton to Richmond, or Twickenham, or Hampstead, 
taking with them a cold dinner, she determined that room should be 
made for Harry; and when her sons went to the theatre, she resolved 
to make it a point with “ Spalding, Mitford, and Co.,” that he should 
have leave to go too. In the fulness of her good-nature she wrote all 
this to Mrs. Layton, and as it was about a month after the commence- 
ment of young Henry’s apprenticeship, she added some words of com- 
mendation as to his personal appearance, and the favourable impression 
he had made upon them all. 

The letter was received, and read with tears. Mrs. Layton had all 
her life felt as a wife of a gospel minister should feel, and regarded 
Sabbath-breaking and stage-plays with the utmost dread; she had 
deemed it unnecessary even—so wicked did they appear in her eyes— 
to warn her child against them; and her answer was so uncompromis- 
ing, that both her uncle and his wife agreed that she must be out of 
her senses, and that Henry must be left at the boarding-house on 
Sundays. 

Mrs. Layton was most undoubtedly right in interfering to prevent 
her son from doing what, as a Christian mother, she conceived wrong; 
but she erred in manner, and was incapable of judging as to his position ; 
the result was, that poor Henry was thrown into more dangerous 
society than he would have met with at his uncle’s house. 

He began his occupations before eight, and with the intermission of 
half-an-hour for dinner, he coptfhued on his feet until nearly nine at 
night—many were longer therg; but his uncle had requested that for the 
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first year he might not be overworked. But to a country boy, the hours 
were long—thirteen hours; nay, fourteen, for his hurried breakfast 
and early walk were exertions—a breakfast amid a crowd of young shop- 
men, some, still heavy from low excitements—others ill, unable fre- 

quently, from over- -fatigue, to rest during the feverish night, indulging 
in conversation vapid, if not worse; for how could it “be otherwise, 
proceeding from soddened and unrefreshed minds. 

Henry ‘Layton thought that the young men looked ill and pale; and 
they told him he looked v ulgurly he: thy. His dinner was of necessity 
swallowed with haste, and in a dark underground room, where even at 
noon-day there was but little light; the food was plain, wholesome, and 
abundant—they had not sufficient time to eat it, and they returned to the 
heated atmosphere of the shop with decreased rather than augmented 
strength. ‘The conversation of his companions here was at first un- 
intelligible to poor Harry; they revelled in a species of cockney slang, 
which the ill-instructed mistake for humour; they had no time for 
reading, and if ever they had inclination, the routine had worn it 
away. 

* Do you never read?” he inquired of a white-faced boy, about his 
own age, two mornings after his arrival. 

* Yes,” was the reply, “ the bills.” 

* But books?” 

“Spalding, Mitford, or one of the Co.’s even, would look pretty 
blank at us if they caught us idling over books.” 

* But on Sundays?” 

“Then I sleep precious long in the mornings, to make up for loss 
of rest; and in the afternoons get into the park, and finish with a row 
on the Thames, and a cigar or so, and porter, with some of the lads 
by the water-side. It’s the only day in the week we get a mouthful of 
air; for you can’t call this air,” he added, g gasping to inhale the vapour 
and steam of the shop. 

At first, fatigued and tired though he was, Henry went regularly to 
church; he spent a little of his pocket-money in subscribing to a petty 
library, but finding he had no time to read, except on Sundays, he 
gave that up, and joined a penny newspaper-club, which his com- 
panions had established, and which enabled them to learn what did 
them no good; yet the portion of the young drapers who read even 
the newspapers, were called the “learned gentlemen,” by those who, 
more actively sinful, spent their Sabbaths so as to ensure “long hours” 
of illness and remorse. 

Henry at first trembled, and prayed; but by degrees habits were un- 
dermined, and then principles. Habits are the evidence of principles, 
and when they change, be sure there is great danger of what will follow. 
Perhaps it was seeing that his uncle took little notice of him; or per- 
haps the partners to whom he was consigned forgot him; but he was soon 
kept as late as any of the others, and then by degrees he sought arti- 
ficial stimulants—suffered as most boys do at first, a martyrdom, by 
cultivating the cigar nuisance, which has grown to such a pitch lately, 
as to render the streets of London during evening almost as offensive, if 
not as disgusting, as the streets of an American . city. And then came 
cards—* a round game,” just to rest themselves; at first, stealthily, in 
their bedrooms, and then at a cheap tavern<ithe servant at the house 
where they lodged bribed to let them in at all hours. "So that the 
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warm open-hearted boy, thus exposed before the good had suffi- 
cient power to exclude the evil, rushed headlong into vices, which it 
becomes the duty of an employer or a master to frustrate, by seeing 
that not only religious and moral instruction, but rational amusement 
growing out of information, is provided for those who devote the long 
hours to their service. It may not be “in the bond” between man 
and man; but in the bond between Gop and man it is written, “ ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Everything, however, connected with trade, is on a much better 
footing now than when the widow’s son entered a “ first-rate house.” 
One of the best signs of the times is a sort of moral sympathy, running 
through the classes of society. No one who wishes happiness to the 
world, would for a moment desire to see the fences of station and form 
overthrown; but it is a wise thing to look over them—to ascertain how 
the rich can best benefit the poor, and achieve the belief that we have 
all the great heart-beatings of Nature in common. I know we all say 
we believe it so to be; but we do not always act as if we had faith in 
the truth of our own words, 

Henry’s uncle said he had done more than his duty by the boy; and 
he thought he had.. He had thundered a load of reproaches and 
abuse at him more than once, when his inattention to business was 
complained of by his master; he had altogether neglected the boy’s 
defence, that sixteen hours’ daily confinement had nearly killed him; 
and retorted that he still made time for dissipation. Henry’s natural 
bravery of spirit resented this; but resented it unworthily—his right 
principles had been undermined. Alas! when this is the case, where 
will the evil terminate. 

In the quiet and solitude of the country Mrs. Layton laboured, and 
prayed; she had done, she hoped, her duty. At first her son wrote 
regularly and frequently ; she deprived herself of her only luxury, 
tea, to pay for his letters. They were sometimes cheerful enough, 
though he complained of being chained to the counter, and not know- 
ing what it was to breathe fresh air. She knew too little of the world 
to trace the root of the evil—the current of life rendered stagnant and 
impure by over-work, from which a refuge was sought in feverish 
dissipation. After the lapse of a few months, his patient industrious 
sister, Jane, received appeals for money, which, after one or two 
supplies, she had not to give. At last his mother was rendered almost 
frantic, by a letter from her uncle, complaining of her son’s wilful 
conduct and evil practices. In an agony of grief she wrote to him, 
and the reply was trom another hand, saying that Henry was danger- 
ously ill. Some benevolent farmers (men of few words, but generous 
deeds) subscribed a slender purse—slender for her necessities, but 
abundant when it is remembered that it was filled by their privations; 
and in a day and a night the curate’s widow was once more sheltered 
by the same roof that sheltered her child. ‘“ No wonder he should be 
ill here!” she muttered to herself, as she ascended the narrow stairs of 
the lodging-house ; “no wonder that he should be ill here!” Poor 
woman! that atmosphere was rife with the perfume of the heather, 
and the breeze of the mountain, in comparison with what he had breathed 
in the superb, but ill-ventilated shop. 

There, upon a couch, clos d confined, but not what could be 
called uncomfortable, lay herf&hild—the shadow of the healthy country 
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boy of the past year; his joy at seeing his mother was full and natural; 
he wept in her arms, and fell asleep like an mfant, with his head on her 
bosom. Nor was he awakened by the tears which, despite her efforts 
to prevent them, dropped upon his cheek. After a time her eyes 
wandered round the chamber, searching for that well-remembered 
picture; but she could see nothing of it—the little chest of drawers 
was littered over, so that she could hardly distinguish one thing from 
another. At last he moaned, and turned round in his sleep, and his 
head rested on the pillow; and then she softly began arranging, as all 
persons accustomed to order invariably do, from an idea that those to 
whom they minister must be more comfortable if things are well placed. 
The Bible was on the old-fashioned window seat, covered with dust; a 
piece of panel—old oak panel, was lying on the drawers; she saw 
it was marked with figures, a rude and profitless account—cigars, 
beer, washing, and a stanza of a song: she lifted it to inspect it more 
closely. Could it be! Was it possible! Had he, indeed, been so 
lost to every good and gracious feeling, as to have converted his 
father’s picture to such a purpose—to have written the evidence of 
his short career of thoughtlessness and folly on the reverse of those 
melancholy but expressive features! Could he have so desecrated the 
silent monitor—the record of him to whom he owed his existence! She 
could hardly believe that she really looked upon the talisman in which 
she so trusted, and which it had wrung her widowed heart to part 
from! In the sorrow—the more than sorrow—the bitter and deep 
anguish of her feelings, an appeal to her Heavenly Father burst from 
her lips; in that short moment, the volume of her son’s course was 
read aloud to her full heart; in a moment she knew how he must have 
changed—how lost to the true and sacred things she hoped dwelt 
within his soul—knowing nothing of the weariness of his long hours 
—knowing nothing of the temptations of society, or the over-boiling of 
pent-up spirits running riot to destruction, despite fatigue, if not 
properly guided, and in his case being entirely left to find what vent 
they might, without sympathy or direction—knowing no more than a 
simple, pure-minded woman could know, in a far away border village 
—she roused at the insult offered to the object of her love and respect, 
and felt her heart harden towards her child; but short indeed was the 
existence of such a feeling—briefer than while I write this single 
word! For when she looked at the bed, there, sprung up from his 
damp pillow, he knelt—his hands clasped, his lips apart, the dense, 
deep, hectic of shame burnt into either quivering cheek—while his 
lips moved, like lips that have no voice. And when the voice did 
come, it seemed to come, not from his present, but his former self. 

If the state in which she discovered her husband’s picture had re- 
vealed to Mrs. Layton her son’s past career, so had her attitude, and 
countenance, and emphatic appeal to her Gop for strength, so uncon- 
sciously uttered, revealed to him his own worthlessness and sin. 

He never lived to breathe again his native air, or prove the sin- 
cerity of his amendment; nor did his sister ever again press to her 
heart the brother for whom her hopes were once lofty—most lofty ; 
for though the curate may be termed, in the language of a pompous 
world, “ humble,” a power above pomp has delegated him the minister 
of salvation. Such she hoped to have seen her brother. 

“Mother,” said the boy, “if the hours had not been so long, I 
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should have done as you told me—continued my readings, and kept 
on with my education; but at ten or eleven I was too tired to do 
anything. And yet I wanted a change, and instead of going straight 
to a home where there was no one to welcome me, I used to walk 
with the other lads about the streets. Boys without homes are to be 
pitied, mother. And when I was obliged to stay at business longer 
hours still, I thought it so hard and unjust after the promise, that I 
did not care what I did. Saturday night I have been from eight in 
the morning till twelve at night—how could I get up to go to church? 
And then in the evening, it was so fresh and pleasant to walk in the 
park, or row on the water; and we always had a ‘treat’ after it, and 
often took too much, and thought it fine and manly to swear and 
swagger. We forgot the road to Gon’s house, and there was none to 
tell us of it.” 

The widow’s finger was lifted to point to her husband’s picture, but 
she suffered it to close again into her hand, and said nothing, until 
after a little pause she inquired, “Did your uncle never tell you 
to go?” 

“No, he never goes himself; only sometimes his daughters.” 

* And your master?” 

“No, mother—no one.” 

* A world without a Gop!” she thought; and strange did it seem 
to her who could fancy no service but nis. “ Men,” she continued to 
think, “‘ expecting due and honest service from those who are suffered 
to forget THs LAW, and then punishing for what has grown out of 
their own sinful carelessness. Oh, better that he had toiled in the 
fields, and knelt in the country church, on the sweet Sabbath-days, 
than be sent here to long hours of slavery, and left to such dire 
temptation.” 

Much was her poor boy’s rest disturbed during the longest hours a 
mother knows—those spent in watching by a child’s sick bed—by the 
entrance of the lodgers at all hours of the night; and yet more than 
one crept stealthily in, to inquire after Harry, and leave a little offer- 
ing—a bunch of grapes—an orange, or a cake, for the poor sufferer. 
Her uncle also came; and to him she complained of the long hours of 
labour, and spoke of the sinfulness of Sabbath-breaking; and he 
laughed, and said she was mad to suppose that masters were to study 
the convenience of those they paid. And he roughly bade him make 
haste and get well, and not lie there in idleness. 

Fever brought its attendant delirium, and the boy would talk about 
prices and measurement, until, quite exhausted, he would exclaim, 
“Oh, the long—long hours!” 

There were, however, no more “long hours” for him; and the 
widow, stricken in heart, bowed to the earth with grief. She returned 
to her village, the very shadow of the shadow she had so long been— 
she returned atone; and placing the Bible in its old place, and hang- 
ing the picture on its old nail, her daughter entered, and found: her 
praying. Jane hesitated to disturb her, though she longed to talk 
about him who was in his grave, and she stood at the door, weeping. 
Finding her mother did not stir, she called to her; there was no 
motion—sHE WAS DEAD! 
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ORIANA AND VESPERELLA; OR, THE CITY OF PEARLS. 


BY JOHN HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on a beautiful autumnal evening, many many centuries ago, 
when golden evenings were more frequent, and in more common use 
than now, that Auressa, the far-famed Queen of Day, as she was termed in 
her childhood by her mother, her nurses, and the women about the court, 
in token of her exceeding loveliness, ordered her little page to take 
the state chair of ivory and gold, in which she sat on great days, and 
place it in the secret orchard, wherein none but the queen ever before 
entered, 

“Come hither, my page,” said Auressa, solemnly. The page 
approached, bowing to the ground, not more than sixteen times, as 
his royal mistress disdained all ceremony in her favourites. 

*“ Listen to me!” continued the queen. “ The sun is now about 
to set, and its level beams are stretched all over the tops of my orchard 
trees. Go thy ways, adown the path by the adamant wall (for this 
great lady had walls to her garden of the most precious materials, and 
steps to her terraces of solid agate) ; hie thee quickly; and when thou 
comest to the little wicket that faces the setting sun, unlock it with 
this small key, and enter into the orchard. Look not back at the sun, 
for that may be dangerous, and must cause delay. When thou art 
within the walls, and under the branches of all those wondrous trees, 
I charge thee, as thou valuest thy life, not to gather any of the fruit, 
which will brighten at thy advance, and incline to the very hand, as 
it should seem, to invite thee to gather it. Hearken not to the singing 
of the numerous birds, which will shake their precious feathers in the 
sun, and fill the air with the most ravishing music. Pause not by the 
side of the brook, in which the fish glide of so splendid dye, that thy 
feet will never quit the margin, and thou wilt die there of very gazing. 
But I charge thee to pass straight on with the beams of the sun, till 
far before thine eyes rises a green mound freckled with the richest 
flowers that ever were beheld. On the very top of the mound thou 
wilt perceive an apple-tree of most surpassing beauty, and in full 
blossom, even on this autumnal evening; walk steadily up to it, but 
set not foot upon the mound, and listen whether a bird be not mur- 
muring the most silver and quiet music among the blossoms. If it be 
thus serenely singing, and the sun’s light be brooding on the trees, 
then call to the bird, and say, ‘ Sweet Silverwing! my mistress bids 
thee blessing, and would know if the evening of the day and the hour 
be yet come.’ The bird will sing thee an answer in notes, which will 
sound like words. ‘The very moment thou hast obtained that answer, 
linger not at the green mound, nor touch the fruit, nor gaze at the 
fish, but, swiftly wending the way thou camest, make fast the gate and 
return for my gold and ivory chair, I charge thee to place this seat 
of my state in sight of the blossoming tree, and then to bring unto 
me the key, having first locked the gate of that magic orchard.” 

Thus did Auressa briefly direct her little page, who was ever most 
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mindful of her wishes, and who now felt that, by the tone of the queen, 
the mission which she had committed to him was of no ordinary im- 
port. He declared his readiness to obey her, and promised the utmost 
attention to the several cautions which his gracious mistress had so 
tenderly given to him. He took from her hand the key, which glit- 
tered so exceedingly, that he could hardly bear to look upon it, and 
putting it carefully in his girdle, courteously bowing himself away 
trom the Lady Auressa, went to fulfil her mission. 

The queen sat herself down, and leaned her beautiful forehead,— 
beautiful, although it was touched with many years,—upon her fair 
long hand, and the heavy clusters of her rich raven hair fell around 
her fingers like bunches of the darkest grapes round the white marble 
pillars of her greenhouse. Her eyes, which, if anything, were blacker 
than her hair, and far more brilliant, looked with a deep light that 
was full of the most thoughtful and sweet melancholy. Thus sat she, 
absorbed in sad reflections, the while her page was absent on his way 
to the magic orchard; and all the words that escaped her lips during 
this her quiet and lonely musing were, “ Silverwing, O Silverwing! 
pr’ythee be silent.” 

When the page had donned his little cap, first having plumed with 
his tiny hand the falcon feather with which it was decked (for pages 
as well as ladies love to look the comeliest, even though no eyes should 
happen to see them), he hurried down the path by the adamant wall, 
and stopped not till he came to the gate, as described by his mistress. 
The sun was setting opposite to it; but he listened at the keyhole 
before he opened it, to make sure that he was right; and within, he 
could plainly hear thousands of birds making the air tremulous with 
their exquisite singing. He applied the key to the gate immediately, 
and the wicket opened at a touch. 

The mellow beauty of the sunlight on the highest branches, the 
extraordinary golden distance seen far between the trunks of the 
enchanted fruit-trees, the splendid foliage, in which nestled the ripest 
of fruit, the smooth and soft beams of the evening, streaming like a 
tide of magic water through the stems of the trees, the divine melodies 
of a million tuneful bills, more sweetly cadenced than the falls of 
fountains, or the dreaming music of the summer winds,—all these burst 
upon the young intruder with an almost overpowering effect, and 
would have lulled his senses into a dull, yet fatal apathy, if he had 
not, in stooping to pick up the key, which in his delight he had 
dropped from his girdle, suddenly remembered his lady’s mission, and 
all those cautions which her tongue had so strenuously urged. He 
put the key carefully and safely again into his girdle, and did exactly 
as his mistress bade him. 

On arriving at the mound, he looked up—for he had not trusted his 
eyes with a free sight till then—and beheld the apple-tree of most 
comely growth and full of blossoms, exactly as it had been deseribed 
to him by Auressa. The flowers around that green hillock, on which 
the tree grew, scented the air so strangely, that he could have for 
ever lived on the odour.’ The soft low murmuring of the bird, how- 
ever, stole on his ear, and revived the sense of his duty in his heart; 
and he lost no time in calling out, in those very words which his 
mistress had framed—* Silverwing! my mistress Auressa, the queen, 
bids thee her blessing, and would know if the evening of the day and 
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the hour be yet come?” The page started at the mere music of his 
ewn voice—for in the hollow shades of the orchard his words caught 
a mellowness of tone perfectly enchanting, and came back upon his 
ear fairer than when they left his lips. He heard the bird flutter, as 
though it were greatly agitated in the branches—and the blossoms 
trembled, and for an instant lost that delicate and pink hue which is 
as the blush of Spring—and all the singing-birds in the other trees 
ceased their harmonies. ‘The silence in that beautiful place was quite 
awful; and it was even rendered more so by the solitary song of the 
magic bird, who, in notes of the tenderest sorrow, sung as follows:— 


“ Silverwing sayeth, 

The evening is come ; 
In vain the queen prayeth 
To respite the doom. 

The tree is in blossom, 
The hill is in flower, 
Tell to thy ladye, 
This is the hour! 
This is the hour, 
Waning,—serene ;— 
This is the hour! 
Poor queen! poor queen!” 


The echoes of the orchard caught the last words, and doted over 
them with a melancholy delight, as though they would never have to 
utter words more; so that, in the distance far around, ‘“ Poor 
Queen!” was repeated by numerous airy voices, which appeared to be 
carrying the doom, as they died away, to far-off shades and lonelier 
pastoral places. 

The page, having received this strange answer, turned him round, 
and wended, as fast as his terrified feet would aid him, toward the 
gate by which he had entered. The birds sang again, but more hur- 
riedly and madly; the trees were restless, but still burthened with 
glowing fruit, and the water of the brook pulsed along in a sort of 
silvery agitation, which, if anything, heightened its charm—much re- 
sembling, as a poet of that time remarked, beauty in distress. 

The page locked the gate carefully when he quitted the orchard, 
and on the instant, all the common world, with its old noises, its old 
music, and its old sights, came comfortlessly and coldly upon him, and 
took the place, in his mind, of that scene of enchantment from which 
he had just issued. He hurried to the palace, lifted the chair, which 
to his astonishment was now lighter than one made of rushes by the 
hands of children, and took it to the spot his lady had commanded. 
He placed it full in view of the tree; and having again secured the 
wicket, made the best of his way to the presence of his mistress, whom 
he found unaltered in attitude—save that her raven hair was now 
disordered and thrown richly back, and her eyes were looking forget- 
fully, yet in reality full of memory, along the heedless air. The silken 
robe of the queen lay as silently around her as though it had no living 
form within it, and one hand reposed upon it as white as the most 
stainless snow, and in which no vein in its blue wanderings swelled 
with life. 

Auressa weeted not of the page’s approach; and he paused a minute 
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or two, doubting whether he ought to intrude upon so utter a reverie 
of the queen; but when he heard her lips murmur in the most dream- 
ing sadness, “ Silverwing, O Silverwing! pr’ythee be silent!” he 
knew in what troubled stream her thoughts were bathing, and there- 
fore ventured to break gently in upon her melancholy musing. 

“ Madam!” said the page, respectfully, “ I have placed the chair 
before the tree—and there is the key—as you desired.” 

«“ Ah!” said the queen, starting convulsedly from her seat. “ What, 
my page, what says the bird? Hath it spoken to you? or are the 
blossoms still in the bud, and the feathered singer silent?” 

“ Lady,” replied the page, “ the bird hath heeded my words, and 
sent to you an answer.” And here he gave the song in the very 
words which the bird had chosen. 

“Then take my silken scarf!” exclaimed the queen, with a look of 
placid tenderness, “and wear it for thy mistress’ sake.” And so 
having said, she kissed her page, and hung the scarf upon him. “ And 
go thy ways to the nursery of my two daughters, and command them 
before me. Charge them to put on their hoods and their walking 
attire, and to place what few jewels they have of their own, (for mine 
may not serve,) and instantly to seek my presence. No time must be 
lost. And do you, my little servant, having fulfilled this my mission, 
hie quickly to the palace gate, mount a steed which you will there 
find ready caparisoned, and fly this place. Let not Oriana and Ves- 
perella, my daughters, delay an instant.” 

The page, in utter astonishment, would fain have entreated some 
explanation, but he knew the decision of his mistress, and dared not 
to put a word of question or surprise unto her. He looked in her 
face, but a firm though sorrowful resolution was there; so he kissed 
his lady’s hand and left her presence in search of her two young 
daughters. 

He searched far and wide, in garden and chamber, in hall and ter- 
race; at last he found them. An aged nurse was reading to them in 
the nursery one of the old books of marvels with which the palace 
abounded; and so intent were Oriana and Vesperella on the wonders 
of the story to which they were listening, and so wrapped up was the 
dame in the simple old language, far older and simpler than herself, 
that the page scarcely wished to disturb the picturesque group in their 
innocent employment. The young ladies sat over their samplers, 
working sundry pretty and romantic devices; and every now and then 
lifting up their sweet and surprised eyes and looking silently at each 
other, or at the nurse, as the story became more wondrous and more 
intricate. And the old crone travelled slowly adown the huge dark 
pages, and turned each large leaf with a solemnity commensurate with 
the magnitude of her history. Wonder had followed wonder; leaf 
had rolled over after leaf on that autumnal evening, when the page 
spoke, and broke off a pastime never more by them to be renewed. 

The nurse instantly closed the heavy book, and thrust her spectacles 
up to her forehead, that she might the more distinctly look upon the 
intruder. The young princesses at the same time lifted their ~~ 
from their samplers, with a half-vexation at the interruption, till Ves- 
perella saw that it was the page, the sight of whom was a sure fore- 
runner of smiles on her cheeks. She Mag put down her work; 
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and tossing back her hair, which had gradually fallen like shadows 
over her face, owing to the bending and intent posture in which she 
had been working and listening, she called the little page to her, 
and kissed him, as though he had been her brother. Vesperella quite 
forgot her displeasure; and leaning over the child, while her taper 

hands played with his curly and flaxen hair, she asked him, in a soft 
and pleasant voice, the purport of his coming, and hoped, with many 
kisses, that he had not waited while they were lost in the nurse’s 
romances, 

But Oriana could not so easily soothe away her distempered thoughts, 
for her proud heart had been dreaming away to the time of those aged 
marvels of her aged attendant; and she angered at the entrance, even 
of a child, marring, as it did, her visions of lofty state and splendid 
bearing. She frowned upon the boy a frown that might have suited 
older brows than those of Oriana; and when Vesperella prettily chid 
her for such her unseemly behaviour, she turned coldly from her 
sister and busied her agitated hands with the half-neglected sampler. 

‘** Nay, my Oriana!” said that gentle princess, “ it is not a meet 
time to chide the child now. And nurse will put her thread-paper in 
at the leaf, and pursue the tale of that haughty cavalier on the morrow 
morn. Wilt thou not, sweet nurse?” continued the artless Vesperella; 
and she leaned her light hand on the rich, brocaded, and solid shoulders 
of the old dame, whose importance deepened as it was fathomed, and 
who now gathered up a solemned visage; and only by dint of long en- 
treaty was persuaded to surmise a continuance. 

The page suddenly remembered that time was wearing away; s0 
without further explanation, he told the message of the queen-mother 
to the two princesses, and urged them not to delay fulfilling it, as 
much might ensue a failure. Oriana sprang from her seat, cast aside 
her soiled and unfinished work, and with eager hands, rifled her own 
drawers and those of her sister for the required treasures. She chose 
a casket; and in it carefully set her necklace of diamonds and rubies, 
(given her by her fairy godmother, in the days of her childhood;) 
her earrings of costly emerald, (too large ever to be worn;) her arm- 
lets of perfect adamant; her bracelets of the richest pearl; and rings 
most rare and out of number. She managed to pack away even a 
light rich lace dress; and laughed with loud delight while she ran- 

sacked the little treasury; and at intervals tried on scme of the orna- 
ments, and admired herself with much artful and idle pride. The 
old nurse was pressed into the search; but she performed her task 
with a sad alacrity, for her mind had not yet reached the comprehen- 
sion of all Oriana’s bustle. Nevertheless, she pocketed an old ring of 
cat’s-eye pearl, remarking easily that it was a vile old bauble, and not 
fit to be seen in the drawers of a young lady, much less on the fingers 
of the handsomest princess of the morning. 

The page hurried them continually, although Oriana heeded no 
persuasion to haste; and the old crone dropped sundry trinkets on the 
floor in crafty confusion and profitable eagerness. But poor Vespe- 
rella wept from very surprise and sweetness of disposition, No word 
of the little messenger could awaken her to the care of her jewels, or 
the preparation as desired by the queen her mother. 

“ Why must I prepare, now the sun is setting, to quit the palace?— 
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What need for hoods and walking attire? The rather would I sit 
quietly at my sampler!” exclaimed the distressed princess; “ or listen 
to some fairy history from the lips of my dear nurse; or read of the 
jousts of brightly apparelled knights, and the loves of chivalry.” 

The page soothed her with light comfort. But Oriana laughed, 
almost scornfully for one so young, at the distress of her sister; packed 
up Vesperella’s jewels in her own casket, under the pretence of carry- 
ing them for her; and at the same time silencing the old nurse with 
a precious ring, which the latter received with that kind of cautious 
apathy which is directly born of selfish consciousness. The jewels 
and lace being pretty closely stored in Oriana’s casket, she desired the 
page to lead the way to the queen; and he, remembering that some 
time had elapsed, hastily lulled the heart of Vesperella, and led her 
in his hand through the long galleries, and down the sombre, polished, 
and echoing staircases, to the chamber of the Queen Auressa. 

Oriana danced proudly and insolently before the party at times; 
and would often linger to turn over the several ornaments, and to 
admire her own eyes, as reflected in certain of the most brilliant 
jewels. She adjusted her tucker with very many airs of self-delight 
(for princesses in those days wore tuckers), and she parted her luxu- 
riant hair with a hand proudly conscious of its own beauty. The 
nurse was left far behind on a glossy old staircase, poking her slow 
hands down the dingy arras for safety, rustling her way in most ex- 
pansive brocade, and dotting the broad brown steps with her silver- 
buckled high-heeled shoes, when Oriana bounded like a haughty deer 
into the chamber of Auressa, her mother; and Vesperella followed like 
a timid fawn that catches fright even from the rustling of a leaf, or 
the melting of a wave. 

The queen was again found subdued with thought, and her face 
was buried in her white clenched hands. She arose at the entrance 
of her daughters, being aroused by the noisy joy of the heedless 
Oriana. The sun was much lower in the western sky; its decline 
depressed the heart of the queen; and tears began silently, like the 
dews, to glimmer in the dark eyes of that sorrowful lady. Oriana 
held her casket close to her bosom, and looked out from the window 
into the court-yard of the palace, humming to herself part of an old 
ditty about cruel hearts, while Vesperella ran to her mother and folded 
her in her tender and affectionate arms, bearing away the tears from 
Auressa’s eyes even on her own sweet cheek. 

The queen, at sight of her daughter’s sadness, recalled her resolu- 
tion; and motioning the page to quit the palace as she had before 
desired, she took Vesperella in one hand and Oriana in the other, and 
quitted her chamber. The page found the waiting steed, and witlr 
great grief departed from the gate. From that hour, he was never 
more seen. — 

Auressa walked slowly, majestically, and silently adown the path 
by the adamant wall, leading the drooping and astonished Vesperella 
like a lily by her side, and checking with a firm hand and a haughty, 
though sorrowful, frown, the thoughtless levity and heartless haste of 
the proud-spirited Oriana. They arrived at the gate, which was 
opened by the queen’s key, and soon were they all walking over the 
soft grass of the magic orchard. 


— 
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JOHN MANESTY, 
The Liverpool Merchant. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


CHAPTER XVUL 


OZIAS AND MANESTY — THE SUSPECTED MERCHANT'S INDIGNATION AND ALARM. 


Ere long the fit passed over, and he was on his way to Manesty’s 
office. He found him there occupied as usual, and was greeted with 
the wonted grave welcome. 

“TI would be alone with thee,” said Ozias. “ See thou to the 
Scripture which is written in the second verse of the nineteenth chapter 
of the first book of Samuel.” 

Manesty, well used to such style of conversation, opened, without 
any surprise, the Bible, which always lay upon his desk, and soon found 
the passage referred to. In spite of his command of feature, a cloud 
visibly came over his countenance, as he read the ominous verse: it is 
the warning of Jonathan to David: 

“ But Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much in David; and Jonathan 
told David, saying, ‘ Saul, my father, seeketh to kill thee: now, there- 
fore, I pray thee, take heed to thyself until the morning, and abide in 
a secret place, and hide thyself.’ ” 

‘““ What means this?” asked Manesty, with perfect composure. 
“Come into my private room. Speak out,” continued he, on arriving 
there—* no one can hear. What does this mean?” 

Something seemed to choke the utterance of Ozias, for he remained 
in silence. He had again recourse to the Bible; and pointed out to 
Manesty the second verse of the seventh chapter of Micah: 

“The good man is perished out of the earth; and there is none up- 
right among men; they all lie in wait for blood; they hunt every man 
his brother with a net.” 

“Truce with this nonsense,” said Manesty, pushing the sacred 
volume aside with far more impatience than it was his wont to display, 
especially when that book was in question. ‘“ Nonsense, I say,” 
continued he, checking himself, “ for even the holiest things may so be 
used, and so intruded out of place, as to transfer to themselves some 
portion of the slight which is due to him who intrudes them. Speak, 
man, whatever you have to say. Speak it out, Ozias—speak it out in 
the name of the Lord!” 

“As I am so adjured,” replied the Moravian, “I will speak. I 
have come to talk to thee about the sailor, who was found drowned six 
months ago.” 

“What! are not people done with him yet?” said Manesty, some- 
what peevishly. “ I thought all that was settled long since.” 

“I did not think that ad/ was settled,” said Ozias; “ but be it so. 
All, at least, appeared to be settled in the eyes of man. Thy name 
was coupled with that of the sailor.” 

“ Absurd!” cried Manesty. “ No voice dared lift itself to accuse 
me of anything so atrocious as being concerned in his death.” 
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“‘ No voice was lifted up. Hath no voice spoken, not being lifted 
up? But be it so. It was known that this man had heavily accused 
thee, and borne the accusation before the elders. That it was pro- 
posed to look into the root of the matter on the next day, and that the 
morning found the sailor vanished, never more to be seen until the 
waters cast him up a corpse. Nor was it forgotten that he who pro- 
posed the investigation, in a spirit of brotherly love towards thee and 
thy good name, was seized at thy suit at the very moment it was to 
have been made, and thrown into bondage. And it was thought, too, 
that the hasty despatching of the ‘Juno’ to the coast of Africa, with 
mariners on board, who, he said, could confirm his testimony, was an 
act of precaution, not of accident.” 

“ And it is thought, I suppose, now,” said Manesty, “ that while I 
am sitting in Pool-lane, I am personally directing the brigandage and 
freebooting which yesterday’s advices inform us is going forward on 
that same coast. Nobody regretted the disappearance of this drunken 
Rabshakeh more than I did. I was sorry to find that any one could 
have been so absurd, any brother Christian so uncharitable, as to im- 
pute to me crimes which all Liverpool, I may say all the mercantile 
world, knew it to be physically impossible I could have committed; 
and the exposure of the falsehood of this fellow’s ravings, though cer- 
tainly not at all necessary to the clearing of my character, would have 
done me the service of checking, if not envious thoughts, yet spiteful 
tongues. That he was drowned, it is true. Is that an unusual oecur- 
rence, or one to be wondered at, when we consider the drunken and 
reckless habits of our mercantile sailors. Here,” said he, taking up 
a newspaper—“ here we have, in the Courant of last Saturday, ac- 
counts of no less than four of them found drowned, just as this Blazes 
was—all of them proved to have sallied forth, as he did, in a state of 
intoxication from the low public-houses on the quays. The wonder 
is, that such accidents, as they are called, do not occur in a tenfold 
proportion. And if any of those poor men who perished through their 
own folly and intemperance last week had, while that self-imposed 
madness to which they owed their death, been raging upon them, 
insulted, as it is very likely they did, persons of wealth or station, is 
it just or reasonable, consistent with common sense or common Chris- 
tianity, to impute their fate to the men against whom they had loosed 
their unruly tongues? ” 

“ It would not,” said Ozias. “ It would be very much at variance 
with justice, reason, sense, and Christian feeling. And be it so. 
But——” 

“ As for the brig ‘Juno,’ I know nothing about her,” said the now 
somewhat excited merchant. “ Perhaps the fellow who spoke knew 
no more, and flung out the first name of an African vessel that 
occurred to his maudlin memory at random. But I did inquire about 
her, nevertheless; and I found that on the very day before this Mr. 
Blazes was blurting his impertinent nonsense she had been purchased 
by the house of Bolt, Shackell, and Co., of Fetter-lane, London, and 
by them freighted in a few days, and sent to her original destination. 
I have no connexion, as you are well aware, with that firm. The few 
accidental dealings we have had together in the course of business 
were anything but friendly; and unless Jwwas endowed with the gift of 


prophecy, as it seems I am suspected gf being possessed of that of ubi- 
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quity, how could I have had anything to do with a transaction, the most 
material part of which was over before this trumpery accusation was 
made; and the whole business, in all probability, concluded before any 
advices from Liverpool, arising out of the affair, could have reached 
Gravesend.” 

“ It may be so,” said Ozias, who had listened attentively; “ and be 
itso! But & 

“ Pardon me for a moment, Rheinenberger,” interrupted Manesty, 
“and I am done. As for Habergam, you know I had, in reality, 
nothing more to do with his case than to regret the arrest and to 
cancel the debt. It all arose from the zeal of Robin, excited to anger 
against the poor man by what he had heard from you. He took advan- 
tage of my momentary absence, and engaged Shackleford to sue on 
some obligations which I had passed to him, in the ordinary way of 
business, and on which I should not have dreamt of proceeding if a 
shilling’s worth of them had never been liquidated. The heavy bills 
which I had in my own desk were not proceeded upon, because 
Shuckleborough would not have dared to take such a liberty as to use 
my name in any such transaction; and when I came back I released 
poor Habbakuk at once, gave him fresh credits, and never, to the day 
of his death, pressed him for a farthing. My books shew that I am 
a loser by him, to the amount of 5000/. and more. There are not 
many merchants in Liverpool, or anywhere else, Ozias, as you well 
know, who would have acted towards Habergam, or others in his situa- 
tion, as I did. I mention this, not out of vainglory, or for the carnal 
seeking of men’s praise. God forbid! But I have not yet so con- 
quered the old man within me as not to feel it hard that what to 
others would be imputed as of merit, should be, in my case, set down 
as matter to swell dark and degrading suspicion. I really thought I 
was not to have heard another word about the thing.” 

“It may not be so,” said Ozias—“ thou must hear more—much 
more. What thou hast said is well of sound; and for myself, I endea- 
voured to dismiss the charge from my thoughts, and resolved to keep 
it from passing my lips. What I endeavoured, I could not always do. 
What I resolved, I have done to the present hour. Now I must 
speak, and for thy sake, John, would that my tongue had any other 
office!” 

He then detailed, in his own style, the story with which our readers 
are already familiar, and the manner in which he had obtained it. 
The beguiling of the drunken man from the place where he had taken 
up his quarters for the night, by sending in the name of the pirate 
with whom he had in all probability sailed, to which an instant obe- 
dience was given—the ready recognition of the stranger as the person 
with whom he had identified Manesty—the reference to a quarrel in 
the morning—the assumption of drunkenness, which shewed that the 
whole character was assumed—his retreat into the corn-store—his per- 
sonal appearance, middle age, grey hair, tall, stout figure, the scar on 
his forehead,—all seemed to point out the man. Manesty heard Ozias 
to the end attentively, but quite at ease. 

“ Is this all?” he said, composedly, when the Moravian ceased to 
speak. “ Now, Rheinenberger, I should be ungrateful indeed if I did 
not feel infinitely obliged to you for the trouble you have taken, and 
the interest you display. It may be fitting, too, that I should be on 
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my guard against that bloodhound Oglethorpe, who does not value an 
oath at a straw. But is not this a very slight and silly collection of 
evidence? Are there no sailors of my size, and frame, and years, to 
be found in Liverpool? Is a scar on the brow, or a grizzled head, a 
thing to be wondered at? What is there remarkable in a man skulk- 
ing into my open yard to sleep off peradventure his inebriety? And 
what reliance can be placed on the powers of observation of this 
butcher’s boy, whom you describe as stupid and doltish? Had not the 
former piece of absurd slander reached your ears, you would not have 
applied any part of this pot-house conversation to me.” 

“ Would that those ears had been closed with grave wax,” said 
Ozias, “ before they had heard it. Would, too, that if others should 
hear it, thou wilt find an audience as unwilling of belief as I! But be 
it so. Be warned, nevertheless. ‘ Vainly is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird.’ So let it be with thee.” 

“JT shall take sufficient care,” said Manesty. ‘“ Have you told 
me all?” 

“All. Nay, I omitted to say that, as I followed Oglethorpe, I saw 
him enter thy corn-store, in the lane; and after prying all about, he 
took some of thy people into the next-door alehouse, and gave them 
something to drink. I do not know what conversation he had with 
them, because I feared being discovered if I entered the house, the 
master of which, though now among the most sinful of backsliders, 
was formerly one of the united brethren. I suspect, however, it was 
somewhat connected with the store, for as they returned one by one, 
I noticed that each pointed to a door and a window on the right-hand 
side.” 

“ A door and a window?” asked Manesty, quickly. “ What right- 
hand side?—as you go in from the lane?” 

“Yes,” said Ozias; “ and even now, a quarter of an hour before I 
came to thee, I saw Oglethorpe meddling about the same door, and 
pushing at it, as if he desired to push it open.” 

“ The devil he was!” said Manesty, rising in the extremest haste, 
and ringing the bell with so much violence as to snap the rope. “ I 
am damned, but ¢his must be attended to!” 

Paying no attention to the looks of Ozias, which were aghast in 
horror when he heard such unaccustomed sounds, Manesty ordered 
the servant, who was in immediate attendance, to send for Mr. 
Shuckleborough at once. 

“ Let him come,” said his impatient employer, “without delay, 
leaving off whatever he may be doing. Here is business indeed! I 
be 





* John,” said Ozias, “is this the language of a Christian?” 

“Ts it the language of the Here, Robin,” said he, as Shuckle- 
borough hurriedly entered, “go to the lane, and open Mr. H.’s 
door with this key; see that everything is right there—that the pad- 
locks of the chests are not disturbed, and that the door by the window 
is secure. There is a large picture against it. I have my reasons for 
wishing all things right there. And if you see Mr. Oglethorpe hover- 
ing around, turn him off the premises in any manner you think best; 
and take care to let our people about the corn-store know that I posi- 
tively forbid them, on pain of immediate discharge, to hold the slightest 
VOL, V. L 
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communication with him, or anybody like him. Go at once, Robin. 
Go, man—go—go this moment.” 

There was no need of a second bidding. Shuckleborough immedi- 
ately departed, and Manesty and Rheinenberger were again alone. 

“ It is enough,” said the Moravian, mournfully. “TI need no more. 
How is the faithful city become a harlot; it was full of judgment— 
righteousness lodged in it; but now ” and he hesitated. 

“Murderers!” said Manesty, fiercely; “finish the quotation from 
Isaiah without scruple. Why should you not speak what I see you 
think.” 

“IT cannot control my thoughts,” replied Ozias; “ but I can control 
my speech. If my thoughts should be wrong, great would be my joy. 
But if I see not altogether astray, not to me will be left the final 
judgment, so far as anything on this earth can be called final; of the 
judgment above, it is presumptuous to think.” 

“Cut the matter, then, short, at once,” said Manesty, “ and answer 
bluntly a blunt question. Do you, or do you not, think that I mur- 
dered this young man, Blazes?” 

“ My thoughts,” returned Rheinenberger, in a tremulous voice, “ do 
lie that way. May the Lord r 

“ May the Lord give you something like common sense! Leave to 
me the task of justifying myself before a human tribunal, if brought 
to answer charges supported by evidence not sufficient to hang a dog. 
Were I, in reality, afraid of anything of the kind you hint at—why 
butchers’ boys are neither incorruptible nor immortal.” 

A fearful thought flashed across the mind of Ozias. ‘“ More guilt,” 
thought he—“ more blood!” But the expression of his sentiments, if 
he meditated any, was broken off by the entrance of Shuckleborough, 
who had lost no time in executing so welcome a commission as that of 
bullying a bum. 

“ Here, sir,” said he, “is the key of Mr. H.’s room. God bless my 
heart, but I felt an all-overness when I went into it. It is near 
ten years since I was there before; and I looked to where the old 
gentleman used to sit for near thirty years, never missing a day, except 
the Sabbath. I almost expected to see his little sharp, cunning face, 
peering through his shagreen rimmed spectacles over the books, and 
the everlasting shake of his silvery head. Ah! what a different head 
has the family of Hibblethwaite now; or rather, I should say tail, not 
head, for poor Dick has long been dragging through the mire.” 

“Are the chests safe?” asked Manesty, who was by no means 
anxious to hear any more of his clerk’s reminiscences. 

* Quite, sir,” replied Shuckleborough, “as safe as locks and pad- 
locks can make them. They are good strong sea-chests, too. I do 
not remember that they used to be in the room in old Mr. H.’s time.” 

“ And the door by the window ?” 

* Bolted and double-bolted; locked and double-locked. ’°Gad! it 
struck me, too, that I had not seen that door in former times. "When 
was it——” 

Manesty, who had no intention of satisfying Shuckleborough’s 
curiosity by taking any notice of his fishing questions, merely asked 

him if he had seen Oglethorpe. 

“ Yes,” said the clerk, with much exultation. “I saw the vaga- 
bond, sure enough, and he felt me; for I kicked him out of the yard.” 
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Shuckleborough did not hint that this act, which he certainly per- 
formed, was not a deed of a very desperate valour, as he had at his 
immediate command fifty stout draymen, and other aides-de-camp, 
who would have speedily reduced Oliver to a mummy, had he offered 
the slightest resistance to their chef d'etat major. 

“He was pimping about the old door of the old lumber-house, 
which has not been opened, God knows when; and when I caught 
him, he was kicking at it with all his might, as if he had a wish to 
kick down the crazy old concern—and I do not think it would take 
much to do that. ‘So,’ says Ito him, ‘ Hallo! you fellow, Oglethorpe, 
what are you after? Ain’t you content to be a bum, without turning 
burglar as well. Kick for kick is fair play at football,’ says I; so I 
gave him one that he wont forget ina hurry. Well, he talked a great 
deal of impertinence, and threatened an action; at which I snapped 
my fingers. ‘An action for what?’ says I; ‘for kicking off the pre- 
mises a varmint I caught in the fact of trying to break open one of 
my master’s doors.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, with all the impudence in the 
world, ‘maybe I wont demean myself to stoop to such rubbish as 
you—I'll be after your master; and maybe, when next I come to 
break open that door, I'll use the crowbar of the law.’ ‘I tell you 
what, my man,’ says I, ‘do you see that sack of corn weighing up to 
the top-loft of the store; now, when it comes down again, if 1 find your 
ugly face about the yard, I'll take care that it will not return the next 
time loaded with a sack of corn, which is a good and valuable thing for 
beast and man, but with the dirty carcase of Mr. Oliver Oglethorpe, 
which is neither good for man nor beast—and that will give him a taste 
of what dangling on a rope is, to season him against he comes to the 
gallows.’ ‘If you talk of the gallows,’ says he, ‘you had better look 
nearer home.’ So I could not bear this any longer; and I beckoned 
to Geordie o’ Bobs—they call him Greesly Geordie in the yard. And 
he came running up at once; and when Oglethorpe saw him stretching 
out;his arms to catch and hoist him, which he would have done as easy as 
a cat would shake a mouse, he sheered off ina minute. But the vaga- 
bond did keep lurking about, nevertheless, whatever he wanted; be- 
cause I met him just this minute, and he said he had seen me through 
Mr. H.’s window, and that he knew what brought me there, and he 
would be soon there afterme. I cannot make out what the blackguard 
means.” 

“It is of very little consequence,” said Manesty, who had been 
thoughtfully silent during his head clerk’s rigmarole narrative. ‘“ You 
have done what I wished, and you may now look after the business of 
the office.” 

Ozias also had preserved a profound silence, but his thoughts lay in 
a far different direction from those of his companion. When Shuckle- 
borough had left the room, he lost not a moment in speaking. 

“ My soul,” said he, “had been communing, John, with the Lord; 
and I have wrestled with him for thee in silent prayer. If thy hand 
in the death of this young man——nay, keep thy temper, O my 
brother, I am not thy judge, nor am I to set myself in the seat of|the 
accuser—I speak to thee as if thou wert my brother indeed, the son of 
mine own mother. Seest thou not in what a net thou art enmeshed 
—a net hard to unwind from, if thine innocency were as spotless as 
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be thy most pressing temporal concern) thou must heedfully look. In 
that, I doubt not, thou art better of counsel than I; perhaps, however, 
one less interested than thyself might more coolly advise—but be it so. 
But, John, in my silence, sad visions came over my thoughts of what 
is of deeper import than the judgment, just or unjust, the vengeance, 
swift or slow-footed, of man—sad visions came over my thoughts of 
thy soul’s estate. Shake this world from off thy heart, on which it 
sits with so heavy a weight; and if bloodguiltiness “3 

“ Nay, Ozias,” said Manesty, “ I have heard all this before, and have 
no need of turning my counting-house into a conventicle. If I were 
to reply to thee in the same strain of canting rubbish, have I not an 
answer ready at hand? Are you not a predestinarian? Do you not 
know that all my course of life, and all thy course of life—the course 
of life of all the sons and daughters of man, was laid down from the 
beginning of things, that we are strictly bound children of what the 
pagans called Fate, or Necessity; or, as our Scriptures figuratively 
express the same doctrine, by saying that we are vessels of clay in the 
hands of the potter. Is not this the faith held by your founder, Zin- 
zendorf, and testified to in all the churches of the Unitas Fratrum?” 

“It is sad to hear these sacred things profaned to such uses,” said 
Ozias, with a sigh. ‘The holy Count pryed not into the secrets of 
the Lord, and did not pretend that he was in his councils; neither 
does the church in which thou wast reared—that which is called of 
England. Wisely does its seventeenth article caution men against the 
over-curious consideration of such subjects; and too truly does it pre- 
dict that it will lead the carnal-minded to despair, or recklessness of 
living. Hath it not done so with thee ?” 

“ T rather think not,” said Manesty, with a sneer. ‘“ My manner of 
life is orderly and decorous, and it will take some spell more potent 
than anything which nurse or priest has taught, to drive me to despair. 
Nay, one of the most gifted of the preachers, even he who is known 
by the name of Aminadab the Ancient, assured me that I was one of 
the elect; and that, therefore, being in a state of grace from which I 
could not fall, I never could lapse into sin; or that if I did, salvation 
was rather the surer, as God would thereby be able to manifest the 
absoluteness of his power in raising a sinner to glory.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the deeply-shocked Moravian. 

“Thou art lost,” he said, mournfully; “thou art lost, O my brother! 
Sooner would I have heard from thy lips the oaths and execrations 
which they lately uttered than this. They are a lesser profanation; 
but this is hopeless indeed. That Aminadab well knoweth the letter 
of the Scriptures, is true—the spirit of the Scriptures, I fear me, hath 
never been vouchsafed unto him. And that I have often heard him 
powerful in prayer, and eloquent in exhortation, is also true. But 
the power of his prayers is that of fear, not love; he looks in the 
face of the Almighty to find there frowns, not smiles; and his eloquence 
is that of rage and threatenings, as if he were the blood-dipped heads- 
man of an avenging, not the white-robed minister of a comforting God; 
as if it were his mission to dispense the wine of the wrath of the Lord, 
not those contents of that blessed cup which were shed for the salva- 
tion of all. Poor worm! and is it he who can sit as a judge upon 
election and reprobation? Is his the right hand on which he is to 
range the sheep, and the left hand for the goats? How knoweth he 
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that thou art elect? From what storehouse doth he draw out in- 
dulgences for sin? Weak is the reed on which thou leanest. Alas! 
my brother, the enemy hath hold of thee, and thou art lost indeed!” 
‘So be it, then,” said Manesty, rising impatiently; “ there has been 
quite enough of this twaddle of theology for one morning. Have you 


59 
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anything further to say to me 

“ Very little. I came in peace, and I part in peace; and words of 
reproach thou wilt never hear from me. What has passed in this 
chamber this morning will never escape my lips. My suspicions or 
surmises may be groundless, but [ thought it fitting to tell thee what 
might be of great concernment. Come what will, my power is weak, 
but such as it is, be it at thy command here and elsewhere. If it 
were meet that thou shouldst wander abroad, and abandon the pursuits 
of commerce—nay, be not impatient—-I can place thee with a godly 
brotherhood in Connecticut, where, remote from temptation and an- 
noyance, thy life may glide smoothly away in penitence (and the best 
among us hath many a stain upon his soul) and in usefulness, among 
pious prayers, and the sweet harmonies of peace-inspiring hymns. 
May God be thy guide. I shall never forget whose was the hand, 
which, when I staggered on the brink of ruin, saved me from the pre- 
cipice; nor, when my wife and children all but wanted bread, whose 
was the hand by which it was supplied. Fare-thee-well.” 

“‘T suppose,” said Manesty, stepping after him with unruffled brow 
into the outer office—“ I suppose, Rheinenberger, we shall meet, by 
and by, on ’Change.” 

But the Moravian answered him not, and departed. 





THE CABIN BOY. 


(From the German of Nicolaus Lenau.) 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


I. 


Tue wild—the foaming horse, 

Darts through his winding course ; 

Urged by the goading spur, he hies 

With slanting body, storming along ; 

Thus sinking and falling the vessel flies _ 
As they sink and fall, those billows strong ; 
While yielding to the mighty wind, 

The mast is o'er the side inclined. 


Now creaks and poe to the roaring sea 
The ship by her heavy burden press’d, 

As she hurries on, and knows no rest. 

The seaman shouts right joyfully ; 

There at the helm the steersman stands, 

And he turns the wheel with pow’rful hands ; 
He watches the compass so gently shaking, 
While thoughts of joy in his heart are w , 
In silence he counts his money o'er ; 

Now hears the distant fiddle sounding, 

As girls that the sailor loye are bounding, 
Joyous and free upon er shore. . 
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Along the deck our captain walks, 

Rejoiced to see once more his home ; 

Now up—now down—he proudly stalks ; 

Now to the sails his glances roam ; 

With their precious burden of winds they swell, 
And he smiles, for the sight has pleased him well. 


The ladder shakes, but from rung to rung, 
Cheerful and brisk, yon lad has sprung; 
And now he has reach’d, in his joyous haste, 
The highest sails on the tow’ring mast.* 
The rope from which he hangs is weak, 

It snaps in twain—what a fearful shriek !— 
Into the flood he has fallen—down. 

Over him are the billows thrown. 


Vain, ye sailors, is your endeavour 

To save the youth—he is gone for ever; 

The waves are darting upon their prey ; 

Barking like hungry beasts are they ; 

One in its rage the boy has swallow’d, 

Quick in its track the rest have follow’d; 

Round the ravenous one they in envy crowd, 
With their foaming throats, and their roaring loud. 


And now the sun ascends the sky once more— 
Hush’'d are the winds, the noise of waves is o’er ; 
The mariners at leisure meditate, 

Mournfully, on the changes of their fate. 

Calmly the sea—old murd’rer—looks upon 

The sky, as though no mischief it had done. 


Il. 


In his warm embraces spring has borne him— 
From his arms relentless fate has torn him, 
Plunged him deep into the boundless main ; 
Over him and all his young hopes roaming, 
Coldly roll the waves of ocean foaming ; 
He shall never see his home again! 


Or did spring with joyful tidings send him— 
Did he for his messenger intend him, 
When he let him fall from his embrace ? 
Do the joyous mermaids flock around him, 
In the coral-fields, where they have found him— 
In that dimly-lighted resting-place ? t 


In their souls are fear and joy combining ? 

Are they in thy dripping ringlets twining 
Shells, fair boy, like garlands of the rose? 

Do not reefs of rock already tire them ? 

Does not some deep-longing now inspire them 
For the earth, when Spring his lustre throws? 


* Here, in the original, follow two lines, consisting of the nautical names of the sails— 


** Den Laftefanger, den Wolkenraser, 
Den Mondespfiicher, den Sternengraser.’’ 


As I did not know how to manage these “ air-catchers,” “‘ cloud-scrapers,” &c., and they were 
neither necessary nor ornamental, I omitted them.—J. O. y ‘ 


+ Verliess, literally a “ dungeon ;"’ but “ resting-place” is as much in keeping.—J. O. 











THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


In the second year of the reign of the Emperor Decius (.p, 250), 
seven noble youths of Ephesus were imprisoned for allegiance to a 
then persecuted faith, in the most westerly of those towers which 
strengthen, at irregular intervals, the Hellenic portion of the wall of 
Ephesus, built by Lysimachus of old, and which stretches across the 
heights of Mount Coressus, from the gates called Magnetide. 

Although no expressions of fear or dismay escaped their lips, or 
allowed themselves to be manifested in their actions, still traces of 
anxiety were discernible in their countenances; for an imperial galley 
had arrived that day in the harbour, and had attracted them to the 
grated windows of their prison. Immediately below, were numerous 
arches and vaulted tombs of rough stone-work, cased with marble, and 
belonging to the pagans; but beyond this, the prospect embraced a vast 
extent of groves and woods, of public and private gardens, and country 
seats of rich Ephesians, which stretched down to the sea-shore, except 
where interrupted by the dwelling-houses and mansions of the town of 
Phygela; while at a still greater distance, and beyond the placid bay 
in which the Cayster poured its swan-bearing stream, were to be seen 
the glittering houses of Claros, backed by rugged mountains, which 
curved round in bold promontories to breast the waters of the ocean. 
A flood of golden light rolled over valley, woods, and distant hills, 
and lent to them, and to the boundless expanse of sea beyond, a degree 
of splendour and magnificence, which did not fail to have some effect 
even upon the disturbed minds of those who thus gazed from their 
rock-lifted prison, upon a scene then without a rival in the world. 

“The prophecy of the Apcstle Paul, who was imprisoned within 
these very walls,” observed the elder of the seven, more in resignation 
than in sorrow, “‘ after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock,’ has met its fulfilment.” 

“ There is a melancholy satisfaction,” remarked another, “ in suffer- 
ing within walls so sanctified; but as in those young days of a disputed 
faith, the mercenary opposition of the silversmith Demetrius failed in 
impeding the progress of truth, so surely has Christianity little to fear 
ultimately from the persecutions of Decius.” 

“T should entertain less apprehension with regard to the results,” 
again observed the eldest, “were it not for the want of zeal and firm- 
ness which exists in the bosom of the church itself; but the number 
of the chosen is few, and it is to be hoped they will not be found 
wanting. Such sacrifices are not only necessary to the fulfilment of 
prophecy, but also to the great ends of Providence, It is obvious 
that the present moment is one pregnant with results. Paganism and 
Christianity are now fairly opposed to one another; it is no longer a 
faith disputed in the school of Tyrannus, or publicly scoffed at in the 
gymnasium. Before this persecution began, the temples of the heathen 
were not more crowded than was the church of Christ; and if a sacri- 
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fice must be made to ensure a victory, let us not, as of yore, be rebuked 
for having left our first love, but let us suffer and faint not.” 

“It is strange,” interrupted a third, by name Jamblichus, who had 
somewhat less faith, and was consequently more dispirited than the 
others, “that the number of the chosen should be seven. It is the 
same number as that of the sons of Sceva the Jew, who abjured the 
evil spirit in the name of Jesus, and yet believed not, and were over- 
come.” 

“Seven,” replied the eldest, “is a mystical number, and on that 
account it is the more evident that we are selected for some great 
purpose. The seven stars were the angels of the seven churches, 
which were again revealed to John by the seven candlesticks, and of 
which the church of Ephesus is one and the first. It was necessary 
that one innocent child should fall to save the seven heroes of Thebes; 
let us pray that the fall of seven sons of Ephesus may save its credit 
and renown.” 

“ The great temple of the fire-worshippers at Ecbatana,” observed 
Jamblichus, “had also its seven walls of seven different colours, 
marking the seven great heavenly bodies, and the climates in which 
they revolved.” 

“ Seven,” again said the eldest, in a tone of rebuke, “ came of God, 
and is a divine and astronomical law. Six days shalt thou labour, but 
the seventh, rest.” 

The heavy tramp of soldiery ascending the steps here interrupted 
the conversation. ‘The guard entered the prison, and commanded the 
young men to follow. ‘The imperial warrant had arrived, and a great 
example was to be made to the stubborn Ephesians. ‘The young men 
listened to their doom, but blanched not; folding their tunics, whose 
broad open borders declared their noble birth, each tied around his 
head a kerchief, which had come from the Apostle Paul’s person, and 
then issued forth in silent procession. 

Their way led at first eastward, along the foot of Mount Coressus, 
by narrow and crooked streets, crowded by Jewish and pagan multi- 
tudes, of whom some reviled, but others grieved. But arrived in the 
Agora, an equal number of Christians disputed the crowding of the 
whole open space. Many of those present were also at that moment 
under accusation, and had only the indulgence of a convenient time to 
prepare an answer to the crime imputed to them; some, affrighted at 
the spectacle now presented to their view, were considering by what 
amount of pecuniary sacrifice they might reconcile in some measure 
their safety with their religion; or were inwardly resolving on a hasty 
flight to avert a similar calamity. There were even some few who 
had made the atonement of penance, and renounced the faith which 
they professed; but these kept aloof from the crowd, and their abashed 
and anxious countenances too clearly betrayed their inward remorse 
and misery. 

As the young men approached, those present who stood steadfast to 
their faith hastened to salute them by kissing their hands, or their 
garments, and so zealous was the crowd in this last token of love and 
respect, that it was with difficulty the guard could make a way. The 
deputies from Rome sat with the magistrates under a rich portico and 
colonnade opening upon the market-place, and alarmed at the silence 
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which, like that which precedes a storm, pervaded the crowd, they 
motioned the soldiers on, and the mournful procession moved towards 
the gates of Magnesia. Passing without these, the difficult ascent of 
Mount Coressus was next commenced by a steep and well-worn water 
channel, down which trickled the only stream flowing from these hills 
into the plain; and here and there a step cut in the solid rock assisted 
their way, till they gained a spot where strewn rocks and tangled 
shrubs rendered the ascent still more laborious, and in the midst of 
which was a cave, whither the seven of Ephesus were ushered, before 
the whole assembled city. 

Disembarrassing themselves of their arms and heavy accoutrements, 
the Roman soldiers now busily engaged themselves, tearing huge 
masses of rock from where they lay in their beds of myrtle, ivy, and 
box, carrying them to the mouth of the cave, and piling them one 
upon another. The youths stood unappalled at the entrance, looking 
for the last time down upon the scene of all their early affections and 
worldly ties, while the assembled population contemplated on their 
part from below, the sad spectacle, which was thus presented to their 
view. 

Ephesus was at this period in all its glory. The Ionian sea in its 
blue depths and boundless expanse was not a more magnificent object 
than was that city with its tranquil harbour, its beauteous edifices, its 
mighty temples, and its far-extending walls, climbing rocks and pre- 
cipices. The ancient traffic with Lacedemon, and the Isles of the 
f¥gean, had been extended to the Adriatic, to Rome, Sicily, and 
Carthage. Ephesus, under the paternal government of the Cwsars, 
was in the enjoyment of all the arts of peace, and the luxuries of an 
extended commerce. It was the emporium of the whole peninsula of 
Lesser Asia, and the costume of a hundred different nations might be 
seen within its walls. 

Immediately below the rock was the more crowded part of the city, 
with its open market, and well-built theatre; while behind this the 
Corinthian columns, forty feet high, and six feet in diameter, of the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter, rose above the surrounding build- 
ings, bearing architrave, frieze, and cornice, of the most beautiful finish 
and perfect workmanship. From this temple, one straight, wide, and 
open street, near the centre of which was the tomb of Androclus, led 
downwards to that famous edifice, the admiration of people of all na- 
tions, the labour of two centuries, and in the erection of which the arts 
of Greece, and the contributions of all the states of Lesser Asia, had 
assisted—the temple of Diana of Ephesus. Raised upon a base thirty 
or forty feet high, and approached by a grand flight of steps, this 
splendid structure overlooked the whole extent of the harbour; and its 
vast wings, which contained the innumerable chambers, dark apart- 
ments, and substructures appertaining to the mysterious rites of pa- 
ganism, stretched out to the west from each extremity of the central 
colossal mass, which was fronted by a hundred and twenty-seven 
granite columns,* (the gifts of devout monarchs,) each sixty feet high, 


* Gibbon says marble columns; but at Aiasaluk, the Turkish town which has 


arisen upon the ruins of Ephesas, there is a ruined marble , supported by 
four gigantic granite pillars, said to be remnants of the Temple of Diana. 
wr 
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and of Ionic order, while the building itself was cased with white 
marble walls, in which the utmost elegance of detail was combined 
with simplicity, strength, and imposing magnitude. Close by, but 
within the sanctuary, which had been confined by the Caesars to a 
stadium in extent, was the spring of Hypeleus, to which devotees and 
refugees alike repaired for refreshment. 

But the eyes of the seven did not rest on these proud edifices of 
a triumphant paganism. ‘There arose beyond the rugged heights of 
Mount Prion, distinguished by its ancient walls and marble quarries, 
a gentle eminence, on which stood the simple Basilica, sacred to the 
apostle unto whom the Ephesians were baptized, before the advent of 
St. Paul, and close by was the open sepulture of the Virgin. The 
church of St. John was then a most simple edifice of solid brick-work 
—a mere parallelogram divided into nave and aisles by columns, with 
a semicircular tribune in lieu of chancel, and whose only external 
pretensions to architectural ornament were rows of blind arches, where 
windows ought to have been. Around this edifice were scattered the 
humble dwellings of the Christians, and the spot possessed an interest 
in the eyes of the youthful martyrs, which evoked their humanity in 
many a silent tear and ill-suppressed sigh. 

Evening was now creeping on apace, the sun was rapidly sinking in 
the horizon, as the wall increased in height, and the united labours of 
twenty Roman soldiers had nearly accomplished the work of shutting 
out from the world the seven youths of Ephesus, as the last rays were 
lingering upon the loftier buildings of the city, lending a deeper and 
more solemn hue to the gorgeous scene which lay at their feet, and 
which they were never to witness again. ' 

At this moment, the vesper of the pagans came hymned upon the 
evening breeze by a hundred sweet voices. The priestess of Diana 
was approaching the temple with all her train, a hundred beauteous 
virgins clothed all alike, in snowy silken robes, buckled with silver 
clasps, and azure scarfs embroidered over with stars, their hair knit up 
in curious tresses, and crowned with silver crescents. Each held a 
silver bow in her left hand, and in her right an arrow drawn from the 
embroidered quiver, which hung by silken cords to her side. 

As the priestess advanced through the inner court, the maidens, who 
lent lustre even to her superior charms, opened their ranks and made 
a lane, through which she passed towards the altar, adorned by the 
masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had selected his subjects from 
the favourite legends of the place;—the birth of the divine children of 
Latona; the concealment of Apollo after the slaughter of the Cyclops; 
and the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons. Arrived 
at this point, she approached the silver chair, placed above the per- 
petual meteorite, “the stone which fell down from Jupiter,” (Acts, 
xix. 35,) and, depositing her bow by her side, became seated. Her 
upper vesture was of blue silk, glistening with stars of gold, and girt 
to the waist by serpents; beneath was a robe of silver tinsel, fringed 
with gold; and her hair was bound up like a coronet, and set with 


diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones, surmounted by a golden 
crescent. 


Sphere-like, the maidens encircled the living Diana, and offered on 
one knee their devotions and the incense of their sweet voices: 
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*“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep ; 
Seated in their silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep, 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright.”* 


For a time the noble youths were overcome by the splendour of the 
scene before them, and by the soft sounds which came mellowed 
by distance. It was, however, but the momentary enchantment of 
oblivion. Recovering themselves as from a stupor, they, by a simul- 
taneous impulse, burst forth in the praise of the God of the Christians, 
in those glorious words of the Psalmist King, “ Hear my prayer, O 
Lord, and let my cry come unto thee.” It was a long hymn of tribula- 
tion, swelling into a song of joy, consolation, and triumph; and ere it 
was finished, the temple, priestess, and virgins, were to them for 
ever entombed in silence and darkness; the whole city was wrapped 
in the mantle of night, and the soldiers had departed from their ac- 
complished task. 

The darkness of the cave was so dense as to be almost palpable. A 
thick flagging vapour pervaded it. The rivulet seemed to creep by 
with a dull murmuring sound, which lulled the senses to slumber. 
No noises, such as were wont to mark the neighbourhood of the great 
walled city, could be heard; a heavy weight pressed upon their eye- 
lids, and forgetfulness stole over all their faculties. One after another, 
the youths sank upon the ground, and fell into a deep, unbroken 
slumber. 

Two centuries, all but a few years,t had elapsed, when the slaves 
of Adolius, removing stones from the mountain side without knowing 
it, let the light of the sun into the cave, and the seven sleepers awoke. 
After the first feelings of astonishment at the novelty of their situation 
were over, and prayer and meditation had restored the memory of past 
events, it is not surprising that after so long a fast the feelings of 
hunger began to make themselves paramount over all other considera- 
tions. After some discussion, pressed by the urgency of the call, it 
was determined to draw lots, as to which of them should descend the 
mountain, and endeavour to penetrate into the town by stealth, till he 
could meet with some friendly Christian, from whom he might obtain 
provisions. 

The chance fell upon Jamblichus; and a few more stones being 
removed from the aperture, the Christian of the last century made his 
way amid tangled shrubs and rude rocks to the side of the mountain, 
whence he was to descend upon the highway, which leads between 
Mount Coressus and Mount Prion, from Ephesus to Magnesia on the 
Meander. But previous to commencing his bold venture, he for @ 
moment stopped to contemplate the city he was about to enter; and 
then he might have been seen, although the atmosphere was clear and 


* “Cynthia's Revels.”—Ben Jonson. , 

+t Two Syriac writers, quoted by Asseman in his Bibliotheque Orientale, tom. i. 
p. 336, place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in a.p. 425, or 437. Their 
Greek acts, according to Gibbon, which Photius had read, assign the date of the 
38th year of the reign of Theodosius, which may coincide either with a.p. 439, or 
446. Incidents in the history of Christianity succeeded one another so rapidly at 
the epoch in question, that a difference of or two is of much importance. 
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bright, rubbing his eyes, as if the mist or drowsiness of the cave still 
hung upon them. Looking again, it appeared as if a change had come 
over the scene—the city of Ephesus was there, but altered, and scarcely 
recognisable; Mount Prion stood before him in all its changeless rug- 
gedness; but instead of the modest Basilica, on the Virgin’s mound, 
there arose then a magnificent cathedral, of proud bearing and vast 
magnitude; on the other hand, the great temple of Diana was no 
longer to be seen;* while a line of brick wall stretched along the foot 
of Mount Coressus, extending from near the theatre, westward, to the 
port, and enclosing the Agora and its mansions between the theatre, 
and where the temple had been. For the first time, a sense of some- 
thing miraculous, and surpassing understanding, came across the 
Ephesian’s mind. He did not dare to examine further, but continued 
his descent, his heart beating tumultuously, and his feet trembling be- 
neath him. On gaining the road, there were but few people there; 
and those, to judge by their costume, were merchants from some dis- 
tant country; to his annoyance, however, it appeared that they viewed 
him with doubts and curiosity. Hastening along, a still greater sur- 
prise awaited him, for, turning an angle of the road, the gates of 
Magnesia appeared before him, surmounted by a colossal cross. It 
was difficult, amid so many wonders crowding on him at every step, to 
restrain from ejaculations, but fear compelled him to silence. Within 
the city, he scarcely knew his way; old shops had disappeared, and 
new ones sprung up in their places; the streets followed new and dif- 
ferent directions; and above all, amidst the great crowd moving about, 
each in the pursuit of his own avocations, he did not meet with a face 
he knew, or a single person whom he could determine to be a fellow- 
Christian. Fatigued and awed, he resolved upon making a purchase 
of bread at a baker’s shop, and returning to his companions. With 
this view, he approached the nearest, and tendered, in exchange for 
the bread, a golden coin, having on one side the head of the Emperor 
Decius, and on the exerque, the inscription, “ E®ESIQN NPQTOQN 
AXIAS THE LEPAS KAI AYTONOMOY.” The baker, examining the 
coin, and looking at Jamblichus, said, “ Young man, your dress be- 
speaks you a stranger; wherefore do you tender a coin no longer 
current?” 

Jamblichus felt faint, as he distinguished, with difficulty, from an 
unfamiliar language, the meaning of the inquiry. 

“ The coin,” he answered, with a broken voice, “ was good yester- 
day; what has occurred that it should not be so to-day?” 

“ Such a coin has not passed in Ephesus,” observed the baker, 
“ for nigh two centuries; and I suspect your intentions are about as 
honest as your disguise of dress and language, and your manners, 
would indicate them to be.” 

A crowd had been quickly attracted by the discussion, and still 
more so, by the appearance of Jamblichus; and some among them 
suggested that he had found a treasure, and wished to impose upon 
the good Christians of Ephesus. 

“ You are no Christians,” said Jamblichus; “ for if you were, you 


* The temple was burnt by the Goths, in their third naval invasion of Lesser 
Asia, about a.p. 260. 
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would scarce dare to own it. Your dress and language bespeak you 
of a different race.” 

It was too much for an always excitable mob to have it sup 
that there still existed pagans in the peculiarly sacred and Christian 
city of Ephesus, and they called out lustily, “ To the magistrate—to 
the magistrate! Away, away with the pagan impostor!” The crowd 
re-echoed the cry, and Jamblichus was hastened along by a resistless 
mass of people, increasing every moment in numbers. 

If under the milder rule of the Byzantine emperors, and the estab- 
lishment of Christianity as the religion of the state, the abuse of the 
military spirit had been much subdued, and violence suppressed, it 
was only to be supplanted by an artificial system of tame and ceremo- 
nious servitude, out of which occasionally popular feeling broke with 
an unrestrained licence and overwhelming vehemence. The attendants 
at the porch of the chief magistrate of the city refused admittance to 
what they considered as a madman borne along by the crowd. The 
baker held out the Roman coin in vain, till impatience broke the bounds 
of decorum; and the clamour of the people made itself heard within 
the walls of the palace, and then Jamblichus was hurried into the 
presence. 

** Whence do you come?” said the governor, viewing the Roman 
Ephesian with a contempt not unmingled with wonder. The youth 
hesitated for a moment; but twice had the great apostle to the Gentiles 
enjoined the Ephesians to put away lying, and to gird their loins with 
truth as part of the armour of God, and he determined at all risks to 
abide by that injunction. 

“ From the cave in Mount Coressus,” he answered, with modesty, 
but firmness; and the statement was followed by a confused murmur, 
which ran through the crowd at the lower end of the apartment. 

‘“* Do you live there? or have you found a treasure in the cave?” 
inquired the governor, astonished at the youth’s dialect. 

“ T was put there last night, with six other noble youths of Ephesus, 
by order of the emperor; and my name is Jamblichus,” answered the 
accused. The governor smiled incredulously; but the public devotion 
of the age was impatient to exalt the saints and martyrs of a now 
triumphant church; the murmur in the crowd grew louder and more 
distinct. “ A miracle—a miracle!” was called out, and repeated from 
mouth to mouth, till it quickly spread over the whole city. The aged 
primate, Memnon, followed by several bishops—for the first synod 
was supposed to be still sitting—issued from his palace to see a living 
martyr. Rich Ephesians and merchants of the city crowded to the 
governor's residence, and it was hastily resolved to clear up the mystery 
by a visit to the cave. 

Once more all Ephesus was collected in front of that rugged moun- 
tain—once more thousands of eyes strained themselves to discover 
aught but the same perpetual alternation of rock and verdure, the 
same overflowing fountain, trickling peacefully down the hill side. It 
was with difficulty that the attendants of clerical pomp and civil power 
could force a way through the enthusiastic multitude. Hundreds threw 
themselves at the feet of Jamblichus, to kiss the hem of his garments, 
or to be sanctified by being trod upon; and the women wept for joy 
at the doors and windows of their domicijles 
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The labour of tearing rocks and stones from their long resting- 
places to men roused by the most powerful incentives of curiosity and 
superstition, was but that of a moment; and what had taken the 
Roman soldiery hours of toil to accomplish, was undone by the sinew 
Christians in a few minutes. The chief men of Ephesus stood, within 
a most brief space of time, in the presence of the six young nobles of 
the reign of Decius. Their dress, their appearance, the long loss of 
a cavern sacred only to legendary lore, and now suddenly disclosed to 
them, and the deep faith of the age, ripe for any miracles vouchsafed 
in favour of the church, left no doubt as to the reality; but if there 
had been any, the sequence of events would have destroyed such at 
once; for, as if guided by a holy impulse, the youths arose, and ad- 
vancing towards their brethren, blessed them in the name of the Al- 
mighty God and of his Son, their Saviour and Redeemer. The proud 
prelates knelt before youths of nearly two centuries of existence; and 
those on the rock joining in prayer, were seen by the multitudes in the city 
below; and one loud “ Hallelujah!” proclaimed the amazing discovery 
from the Cayster to Mount Prion, and seemed to rend the skies in twain. 
When the witnesses arose from prayer and benediction, the seven 
sleepers had sunk peaceably into eternal sleep. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the seven youths were thus taken 
away without giving the light of their experience upon the apparently 
simple question, as to the twofold nature—one person and two natures 
—of the Son of God. It might not have been so acceptable to the 
Monophysite primate of Ephesus, or to Christians, who worshipped 
Mary as the mother of God, to have announced this fact, as it became 
afterwards to the primates of Rome, who also originally held the 
Monophysite, or one incarnate nature doctrine; but if the nature of 
our Saviour had, like the Trisagion, been thus miraculously revealed 
to the church, the scandal of the second synod, the martyrdom of 
Flavian, and the siege of the cathedral of Ephesus, might, perchance, 
have been averted; and what disorders, burnings, pillagings, and 
murders, might not have been spared to an early Christianity? 

A hundred and seventy years after this miracle vouchsafed to the 
people of Ephesus, and the tradition of which exists in the writings 
of James of Sarug, or Batnx, as recorded within half a century of its 
occurrence, the great leader of a new doctrine adopted the story into 
his koran, as having taken place in the land of the origin of Islamism, 
amid the rock dwellings of the Edomites, in the mysterious city of 
Idumea, the Petra of the Romans, and which is called by Abu’lfeda, 
Ar-Rakim, the name used for the cave by Mohammed. 

The Arab prophet has been reproached not only with thus adopting 
a Christian legend, but also with a want of taste and ingenuity in the 
choice of fabulous circumstances with which he has adorned the ancient 
tradition, when incorporating it into the holy book of the Moslems. 
Certainly the respect of the sun, who altered his course twice a day 
that he might not shine into the cavern, was more worthy of classic 
mythology than of a worship of the unity of the godhead; and the care 
of God himself, who preserved the bodies from putrefaction by turning 
them to right and left, is weak and puerile; but the picture of the 
watchful dog, however opposed to Ovid's idea of the cave of sleep, 
which no dog ever came near, is upheld as poetical by the high au- 
thority of Edmund Spenser:— 
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“ And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye 
Watching to banish care their enimy, 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleepe.” 

The story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted by all the nations 
who profess the Mohammedan religion, from Bengal to Africa; and 
by many Christian nations, the names of the Seven having been intro- 
duced into the calendars of the Greek and Roman churches. The 
author has visited another cave, to which the legend is attached. It 
is situated in a beautiful rocky glen, in the valley of the Cydnus, a 
few miles north of Tarsus, the former rival of Alexandria and An- 
tioch, and the birth-place of the Apostle Paul. Another traveller, 
Colonel Rawlinson, has also found the same tradition attached to the 
Persian ruins of Shahabad, formerly one of the great capitals of Su- 
siana, and a Nestorian metropolis, and which is watered by some mag- 
nificent aqueducts, excavated at an immense depth in the solid rock. 

If the universal belief, so easily yielded to this legend, has been 
ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable, so also the causes of its 
extensive propagation may be sought for in its inherent beauty. As 
it has been truly remarked, we imperceptibly advance from youth to 
age without observing the gradual but incessant changes of human 
affairs, so, in our larger experience of history, notwithstanding the 
claims of some to a monopoly of philosophic views, the imagination of 
every person is accustomed to unite the events of distant epochs by 
some mental graduation. But if the interval between two remarkable 
eras, such as occurred between the fall of paganism and the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion, could be suddenly annihilated, the 
effects of a new state of things, upon the eye of a spectator, who still 
retained a lively and recent impression of the old, would furnish 
materials for a fable which would possess permanent claims upon sym- 
pathies as far spreading as the human mind. 
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In pursuance of these papers it will be necessary to state, that the line 
of circumstantial biography will be so far departed from, as occasion- 
ally to intermit passages in the recollections of our subject, which, 
though indispensable as component parts in the future publication of 
a Life, would be too multifarious for the few remaining appearances 
we shall make in the present miscellany. The more remarkable and 
extant features of Elliston’s professional career will heneeforth alone 
be noticed. We shall beg to carry the,reader down the main current 
of our history, without noticing the pfany tributary streams by which, 
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from time to time, it will be swollen; nor shall we pause to survey the 
various points of incidental interest, which would detain the traveller, 
who looks forward, without doubt, to more substantial satisfaction in 
other excursions on the chart of Arinswortn’s MaGazine. 

We trust it will be permitted us to say, that the records of Elliston are 
replete of events likely to excite amusement; and it is with an anxiety 
of purpose, which we hope may atone for our weakness in execution, 
that we have taken this scheme of setting before the reader that 
which, we believe, may best recompense him for any attention he may 
concede to the remaining pages reserved to us in this journal. 

We prefer rather to omit a few facts than to cramp the many. 
“ Crowding a multitude of incidents together, in a narrow space,” says 
a popular essayist, “approaches the early painters, who in the same 
picture, put David offering himself to fight, David throwing the sling, 
and David cutting off the head of Goliath.” We will receive, there- 
fore, for the future, no greater number of documentary guests than 
can conveniently sit at this monthly table, but with the assurance, 
that, on renting an establishment of our own, (for we are here only a 
lodger,) we shall have the happiness of inviting the full body of our 
acquaintance. 


The Royal Circus having undergone thorough repairs and extensive 
alterations, Elliston commenced his season (1810) on Easter Monday, 
under all those flattering prospects of success, which he was fairly en- 
titled to entertain. ‘The amphitheatre, which had hitherto been the 


arena of equestrian exercises, was now converted into a commodious 
“ pit” for spectators; stables into saloons; and the mangers themselves 
into stalls of a far different office—namely, “ choice fruit and lemon- 
ade.” The empire of the Houyhnhnms was, in fact, entirely at an 
end. Apollo and the heavenly Nine appropriated the ceiling amongst 
them, elevating the thoughts of the spectator from the dung of Augeas 
to the azure of Olympus, whilst Bacchus and the laughing Ariadne 
participated an expansive proscenium, which glittered in the choicest 
symbols of intellectual banqueting. To this new house, Elliston gave 
the name of “ The Surrey Theatre.” 

The entertainments on the opening night commenced by an address 
—a poetic rhapsody—the child of Busby, and the adopted of Elliston. 
The manager on his entrance was, of course, saluted by the firing of 
applause, which, as he proceeded with the poetic lines, so greatly in- 
creased, that, in his spirit of enthusiasm, either despising the trammels 
of laboured rhyme, or burning to exhibit himself in the fulness of his 
beloved faculty, he suddenly cast poor Busby aside, and in a true 
Ellistonian speech, accomplished, with an hundredfold effect, the mid- 
night labours of the bewildered Doctor. The poetry was conventional, 
but the speech was special; and though the unhappy rhymester was 
sadly shorn on the evening in question, he had the satisfaction of 
viewing himself at full length in the newspaper columns of the follow- 
ing morning. 

The “Beggar’s Opera” was the principal piece—Mrs. Garrick 
(formerly Miss Gray) sustaining the part of Polly. A bellipotent 
melodrame succeeded, in which there was a vast multitude in arms, 
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and the cremation of the citadel, though it nearly choked the audience, 
had no power im stifling the huzzas of the people. 

Early in this season, Miss Sally Booth—so long a favourite with 
the public, made her first London appearance on these boards. The 
“Beaux Stratagem,” converted into a burletta (!) introduced this lady 
in the part of Cherry—Elliston himself, of course, filling that of Archer. 
This barbarous crotchet placed upon the drama, under certain licences, 
was in this instance complied with by great skill and considerable taste. 
Some delightful melodies were furnished by Mrs. Elliston, whilst the 
‘“ Musical Catechism,” between Cherry and Archer, produced a very 
rapturous encore ; the rubric of the bills always announcing it in red 
letters. 

The success of this dramatic transmutation induced a second of a 
similar nature; and some weeks subsequently, the “ Bold Stroke for a 
Wife” was as adroitly invigorated with a decoction of music, and 
Mesdames Centlivre and Elliston the joint patentees of the nostrum.* 
The great praise which was due to the management takes but little, 
however, from the condemnation of such legal restraint. 

But this course of harmony was now suddenly invaded by an event 
which rendered the present season of the Surrey Theatre one of the 
most remarkable which had yet occurred. “ ‘The season of love was 
no more,” and discord and heart-burnings, equalled only by the me- 
morable O. P. insurrection on the plains of Covent Garden, in the 
year preceding, now agitated the extensive territory of St. George’s 
Fields. 

On the production of his pantomime, the spirited manager had en- 
gaged, as Columbine, a Miss Giroux, a sparkling brunette, “ of foreign 
aspect and of tender years.” ‘This young lady made her appearance 
accordingly, and the Surrey Terpsichore soon kindled a tendre amongst 
the “ pretty fellows” of Nelson Square and Melina Place. Elliston, 
at this period also, had enriched his company by the services of a Miss 
Taylor, a lady inferior neither in personal attractions nor graceful 
accomplishments, to the magnetic Giroux. She was, perhaps, more 
of the Sylphide than the Muse. Giroux might have been Apollo’s ; 
Taylor the beloved of Oberon. 

Elliston being desirous of turning this “ double cherry” to the best 
market, and believing the peach-blossom Taylor would, perhaps, be 
more than equally attractive with the olive Giroux, invested her on a 
certain night with the diadem of pantomime, and Miss Taylor appeared 
for the first time in the part of Columbine. 

Nelson Square and Melina Place were now in a state of positive 
insurrection. This was an usurpation to which they could not for a 
moment submit, and they at once determined to vindicate the rights of 
the dethroned queen. On the night in question—that of the fair 
Taylor—the Girouites assembled in considerable force, and securing 
the first rows of the pit, and the most advantageous position in the 
boxes, prepared themselves for the coming struggle. 

The adherents of Taylor were on this night comparatively few, for 


* As an instance of the evil example of such proceedings, we would mention 


that a few years after the above representation at the Surrey, this same play was 
again converted into an opera, and broughtedt at Drury Lane Theatre! Braham 
sustaining the part of Colonel Feignwell ! 
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they had been taken by surprise; but no sooner was the curtain raised 
for the commencement of the mystic scene, than a cry of “ Giroux!— 
Giroux!” sufficient to “ tear the cave where echo lies,” resounded from 
all quartets of the theatre. This evidence of unlooked-for hostility soon 
awakened the Sybarite Taylors to resistance. Worthy the cause, and 
the more inspired by the odds against them, they repelled, with triple 
tongues, this furious onset, and the very building was shaken to its 
base. The strife was now carried on in downright earnest. The 
opposing parties, no longer satisfied by words, sprang on the benches, 
and crowded on the parapets of the boxes, giving the clearest indica- 
tions that they were prepared for any result. The belligerents were in 
their element, and in his element was Elliston himself; for in the 
attitude of a speech he was speedily before them. But the honeyed 
words of Ulysses were here of no avail. Like the Pythian responses, 
his words were ambiguous, and his promises unsatisfactory. Still 
more exasperated were both parties, and the curtain fell in universal 
confusion. 

On the second night a fearful renewal of difference took place. 
Taylor was still in the bills, and the adherents of Taylor considerably 
multiplied. The parties now contended under distinct leaders. One 
Thomas Barratt, a knight well worthy the blazonry of our poor history, 
marshalled the array on the side of the dazzling Taylor, while another, 
Michael Slater, not less in heroic beauty, mingled the gallant hearts 
which beat for the glory of Giroux. The rising of the curtain was 
again the telegraphic notice for the general onset. The G’s and the 
Z"s went at it, pell mell. “QO. P.” was now completely eclipsed in 
“G. T.” Hats bore the impress of their favoured initial; and no two 
letters of our time-honoured alphabet ever before came into such awful 
collision. ‘To it they went; and history must accord them a page to 
the latest posterity. Now were the Guelphs triumphant, and now the 
Ghibellines ; yet neither the Pope nor the Emperor could account two 
such lads of metal as Michael Slater and Thomas Barratt! 


“ Nor Dindymenian, nor the Pythian priest, 
Were with such fury by the gods possess'd ; 
Nor Bacchantes, nor Corybantes so, 

When on shrill brass they iterate the blow.” 


To descend, however, from the stilts into which pantomime has 
elevated us, hostilities were thus carried on, night after night, with 
equal violence and improving method. On each succeeding evening, 
some new device, by one party or the other, was projected; nay, such 
was the excitement, that bursting the cerements of the theatre, it ex- 
tended far beyond its walls, and, like the exhalations of a tanner’s yard, 
impregnated the astonished neighbourhood. The arrival of either 
The Giroux or The Taylor, at the stage-door, was a signal to their 
appropriate partisans, who hailed their own “bright particular star,” 
as she descended from the hackney-coach. “ Taps” and “ spirit shops,” 
were tributary in the cause. The “ House of Call for Painters” had 
emblazoned The Giroux, and “ The Duke’s Head” had been sacrificed 
to The Taylor. Placards, handbills, pasquinades, and acrostics were 
in merry circulation, while an itinerant song, founded on “The Rival 
Queens,” collected a roaring auditory around the Obelisk. Amongst 
others, we submit a copy of a precious protocol :— 
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“ Surrey THeatre. 


“Miss Giroux, deeply deploring the display of a spirit in this 
theatre which, however flattering, is by no means calculated to serve 
her who is the object of it, presumes publicly to declare, that she has 
neither personally nor otherwise, encouraged any hostility to the pro- 
fessional pretensions of a young person, called Taylor; nor has she 
acted in any way which might tend to lower her (Miss Giroux) from 
her high elevation in public opinion. Miss Giroux takes the liberty 
to request, that the enlightened portion of the British public, which 
does her the honour to approve her performances, will add to so proud 
a distinction, the favour of abstaining from all unseemly contest, nor 


‘ Mix with hired slaves, bravoes, and common stabbers,’ 
but allow, at once, Mind to triumph over Matter! 


‘“‘N.B. Miss Giroux is not aware, that in this generous nation it is 
disreputable to be either a Jew or a foreigner; but attempts having 
been made to fix on her the stigma of both, she hopes it will not be 
deemed impertinent to state that she is neither. Miss Giroux is by 
no means a Jew, and has the happiness, moreover, of being born an 
English young lady.” 


But a question will naturally arise, What was the manager about 
this while? The truth is, these nocturnal revels contributed materially 
to the health of the playhouse exchequer: the theatre was full, and 
full prices were paid nightly, and though the manager could not 
countenance such proceedings, (which his numerous speeches are as 
many evidences to shew,) yet he had not, at this time, displayed that 
vigour of purpose so peculiar to him. 

But now considering that the moment had arrived, in which if he 
did not interfere, some one else would; or being desirous of accom- 
plishing that moral triumph, which had animated Giroux—namely, 
“mind over matter,” he pompously stated that, on a certain night 
following, he would himself “ give judgment in the case.” The attitude 
he assumed for the purpose was consistent with this judicial language; 
for on the ensuing Tuesday, when presenting himself on the stage 
for the purpose of judgment, not quite “ sober as a judge,” he turned 
towards the prompter, and with a dignity which was positively super- 
lative, exclaimed, “ Bring mea chair!” This demand was heard by 
a burst of merriment from the auditory, and when, obedient to the 
order, the prompter appeared, bearing in a stately arm-chair, into 
which the manager sank with the severity of a Wedderburn, it was 
perhaps the most powerful stroke of burlesque ever witnessed. 

The court, however, was soon in the utmost confusion. The ple- 
nary indulgence which had evidently been the devotion of the manager, 
and the dissatisfaction which the “ judgment” was giving to all parties, 
renewed the contest, and most wofully augmented the effects. ‘The 
rattling chandeliers now responded to the crackling benches; and as 
neither force could claim a victory over the other, they both united in 
the common cause of pillaging the country. These seenes being re- 
peated on future nights, the man ‘a was at length brought to his 
senses. The mock tribunal gave glace to a court far beyond a joke; 

2 
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the case was removed from Surrey to Westminster, where in July the 
Attorney-General applied for a rule &c. against the leaders of the 
fray. The two Columbines in the hands of Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
Lord Ellenborough, must have produced a quiet scene, by no means 
unamusing to the other gowns in the Court of King’s Bench. The 
trial did not take place until the following May, when, on the conviction 
of the parties, the annexed document was published:— 


“ Surrey THEATRE. 


“ Whereas a criminal information has been filed in the Court of 
King’s Bench against us the undersigned, Michael D. Slater, of the 
parish of Lambeth, and Thomas E. Barratt, of the same parish, for the 
part taken by us in the riotous proceedings which occurred at the 
Surrey Theatre, in the months of May and June last, under which we 
now stand convicted, and are liable to be called upon to receive judg- 
ment; and whereas Mr. Elliston, the proprietor of the said theatre, 
has declined to accept any payment from us, towards compensating 
him for the heavy expense which he has incurred, and the serious loss 
which he has suffered by such riotous proceedings, but has, at our 
entreaty, consented to abstain from bringing us up to receive the 
sentence of the Court, on condition, 

“First,—That we should make a public acknowledgment of our 
sorrow for such offence; and, 

“ Secondly,— That we should subscribe a sum of money to the fund 
for the relief of the distressed Portuguese, in the following propor- 
tions:—that is, that I, Michael D. Slater, should so subscribe one 
hundred and five pounds; and I, Thomas E. Barratt, twenty one 
pounds. 

* Now, in pursuance of such conditions, we do hereby publicly ex- 
press our deep and sincere contrition for the offence of which we have 
been guilty, as well by the disturbance of the respectable audiences 
collected at the said theatre, as by the injury done to the property and 
profits of the proprietor; and we do declare ourselves in a high degree 
obliged to Mr. Elliston for the forbearance, by which he has relieved 
us from the severe consequences which might have followed the im- 
prudences we have committed. 

“M. D. SLATER, 

“25 May, 1811. “T, E. Barratt. 

** Witnesses : 
“'W. E. ALLEN, New Bridge-street, 
“ Solicitor for Prosecutor. 
*“ Sami. Vines, Lincoln’s Inn, 
“ Solicitor to the Defendant Slater.” 


At about this time, Elliston received the following from Mr. 
Phipps:— 


‘“* Having denied myself to you lately, on one or two occasions, you 
may be led to suppose I have some cause for offence. Such is indeed 
the case—and I have held much debate with myself, whether I can 
consistently now communicate with you in this manner, But I address 
a few words to you with the same sense of humanity as might urge 
me to extend a hand to one perishing by the road-side. 
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“ Believe me, my friend, you are becoming—have become, the 
shameless victim to a passion, which has, alas! but little more to do 
in accomplishing your utter destruction. That destruction will be no 
single ruin, and the sin consequently in fearful proportion. It will 
be destruction of a mind naturally endowed by higher properties than 
fall commonly to the share of men—the abuse of advantages far greater 
than many in your profession have ever been blessed with—utter 
desolation in the most affectionate bosom that ever beat for a husband’s 
honour—and an example to children, whereby pollution will take pos- 
session of their minds in place of the seeds of early wisdom. You are 
publicly—you are universally known as intemperate—the vice dis- 
honours you as a companion, and puts a brand upon you as a public 
man. I have not seen you on one occasion, in the clear, manly, pos- 
session of your faculties for the five last interviews I have had with 
you; and if you think I now take a violent liberty with that which is 
your own affair, you must look on it as the incision of the knife, the 
only arrest to the gangrene which will destroy you. 

“ As heartily as I have received you as my friend, so will I dis- 
tinctly throw you off, if these things are repeated. This is not the 
first time that I have used this language; but I have been willing to 
believe the verbose confessions you once made to me, proceeded from 
a vigorous resolution to amend. I do not wish vexatiously to recall 
to your mind the favours you have received from me, by my advice in 
your complicated concerns; but in addition to the difficulties which 
such concerns must necessarily throw on him who undertakes their 
investigation, I will not add the unthankful perplexities of seeing my 
labours rendered abortive, by the madness or stupidity of habitual 
ebriation. 

“Your habit has led me most reluctantly to this conclusion; and 
the scene which took place at the house of a common acquaintance, 
on the 15th of this month, has called forth the present letter. Ellis- 
ton—I will not beg the question with a man in your critical position 
—you have not a moment to lose—your respectability is expiring— 
your energies declining—your estate wasting—and your very hopes 
are themselves becoming hopeless. 

“‘ What was it that first gave me delight in your acquaintance, and 
which afterwards made me seek your confidence? (for I acknowledge 
both these)—it was your extraordinary industry—your interesting 
energy—your evident talents—and your amiable family. The last will 
never lose their claim upon me, for unfortunately that must increase, 
as my sense of the former is fast vanishing. 

“ Had I first known you in these latter days, I should have avoided 
you with studied caution; and in saying this, believe me, I speak only 
the sentiment of all respectable men. Think not that you gain any- 
thing by the loud laugh at a coarse jest—the reward is as worthless as 
the achievement itself is despicable. 

“Of particular circumstances, there is one I would notice before 
concluding. You have hinted lately, I believe, at my carrying some 
communication or other to Mrs. Elliston. ‘That is not the case—and 
I-regret it is necessary for me to assure you that it is notso. Mrs. 
Elliston has twice called on me under evident distress—great, very 
great, mental anxiety. Once she caljed, after the day of your opening, 
and again about three weeks since. These were occasioned by your 
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absence from home on the whole of the two previous nights, without 
either notice or the most careless explanation. ‘She might have 
deemed that some accident or business had detained you, but she had 
too evident grounds for belief, that she had more reason for sorrow in 
the cause of your estrangement, than a broken shin or protracted pan- 
tomimes. Of your distinct errors, our only conversation was—on 
that subject, which, like the daylight, is clear to all. 

“TI do not trust that I have not wounded you; on the contrary, I 
hope I have deeply probed you. If I am not of weak resolution my- 
self, you will never again receive such a letter as this from me; for 
you either will not require it, or if you do, it must proceed from some 
other hand. 

“ God bless you!—and in that I would say, God bless you by timely 
reflection ! W.. Puirps.” 


The language of this letter produced a deep impression on the mind 
of the truant. Elliston was obviously abashed —crestfallen. He 
knew how just the imputations had been, and he felt how sincere and 
disinterested was the man who had urged them. At about this very 
time, also, Elliston received another of those mysterious epistolary 
favours from Jnvisiblina,* alluding, in equally strong terms, to that 
same scene of dissipation and riot, which had formed part of Mr. 
Phipps’ accusation. This, if not tending to his deeper depression, at 
least multiplied his perplexities. The “ whereabouts” of this Jnvisi- 
blina—the machinery by which she directed her operations—and the 
nice accuracy of her intelligence, more and more bewildered him. He 
was now suddenly visited by one of those violent calls of righteousness 
and reformation, which have more sincerity at the moment than steadi- 
ness of purpose—a sense of holiness, like love, far too hot to hold; and 
Elliston now turned towards Stratford Place, regretting, perhaps, that 
the days of mortification were past, for, like Blaise Pascal, he would 
at that moment have bound himself in an iro» girdle, or put on the 
hair-shirt of a penitent of La Trappe. Certain it is, he returned 
to his wife in a temper of submission as little worthy respect as 
his late engagements had been of imitation. But he returned to one 
whose soul was as generous as her affections ardent. This excellent 
woman, like the gentle Amelia, received the penitential Booth with 
cheerful forgiveness, while Warner Phipps, like the good Dr. Harrison, 
looked on with the sincere hope that so fair a beginning would be 
consistently maintained. 

Elliston, as we have noticed elsewhere, was subject also to chronic 
attacks of a religious nature. He would occasionally turn to his Bible 
with the zeal of a very Baxter, which, if he had in part commuted for 
some portion of the reformer’s fortitude, might have been wholesome. 
But like the blue lights of his own playhouse, his zeal threw around 
but a momentary glare, and presently left the scene in deeper darkness 
than before. Unsteady as was his temper, there was no wilful hypo- 
crisy in Elliston; indeed, so thoroughly was he imbued with every 
sense of the moment, that his excellency on the stage was materially 
owing to it,—for at each impersonation, the very spirit of the character 
so thoroughly passed into him, that he could not but be the identical 
creature he appeared. 


* The reader is referred to Chap. XIV. of “ Memoirs of Elliston” for some 
account of “ Invisiblina.” 
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BY LEIGH HUNT. 
NO. II. 
ALLAN RAMSAY'S “GENTLE SHEPHERD.”—THEOCRITUS.—HYLAS,—MOUNT ATNA, 


A CORRESPONDENT of great taste and acuteness, who is a passionate 
lover of the highest kinds of poetry, has remonstrated with us on the 
praise we gave in our first number to the “Gentle Shepherd” of 
Allan Ramsay. He accuses him of “ barbarous diction,” and a 
“ patois,” and of having “ no more truth of representation, either in 
character or circumstance, than Pope in Ais pastorals, or than the 
most ideal presentment of fable.” He says, there are “no gentle 
shepherds in the world,—no peasant labourers who sit under trees, 
and languish and sing songs about their mistresses;’—that the “ only 
mistress they glorify is the landlady of the ‘ Fox and Goose,’ who 
sells the best beer, bacon, and ‘ backy;’”—that if we are to have “ falsi- 
fications of life, (and he, for one, delights enthusiastically in pastorals, ) 
let them be done with grace and high imagination,—in the style of 
Fletcher, Jonson, Milton, and the rest;”—that “ the ‘Gentle Shep- 
herd’ is, after all, a copy of Theocritus—herdsmen singing for a flute 
as a prize;”—that the hero of it is “a fellow, amorous of a child” 
just entered on her teens—“ between twelve and thirteen! diverting 
the mind of a juvenile from her sampler;”—and finally, “ that to be 
snatched from the commonplaces of life” in order to “ ride on the 
curled clouds” or “ penetrate the solitudes of a poet’s imagination, is 
good;” but not so to leave the busy facts of society, merely to get on 
the “ platitude of a barren table-land.” 

The reader will agree with us in thinking that these objections are 
well put; and that supposing the grounds on which they proceed to 
be what they are stated, they would settle the question at once. ‘The 
writer is obviously no commonplace objector. In his own walk, in 
fact, we know him to be a man of genius; and as a reader, he comes 
from a beautiful world of books, where it is no wonder that being in- 
toxicated with the nectar of the gods, he is a little jealous of seeing 
its cups approached by the bowls of water, however clear, served up 
by the “Gentle Shepherd.” He loves them so truly, however, and 
to such cordial purpose, that in his last letters (for he was so much in 
earnest, as to write four) a friendly misgiving came over him with re- 
gard to the vehemence of some of his phrases, in consideration of the 
opinion entertained of Ramsay’s pastoral by a brother enthusiast in 
old poetry, and accordingly he finishes his correspondence with an 
abundance of courtesy and respect, so modest, indeed, as to render us 
unable to quote it, either in justice to him or to ourselves. We 
should not mention this circumstance, but for thinking that he would 
desire us to do so. No man has a greater right to express what he 
thinks, and in some respects we have not done justice to the way in 
which his objections are put. It would have been necessary to print 
his letters verbatim to do so, and Ahis he would not have approved. 
One quotation, however, must nog’be lost. In protesting against the 
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youthfulness of the heroine, he declares it to be “ treason to the buxom 
glories” of what he once heard an old woman call “ the human sex.” 
This admirable involuntary compliment to womankind beats the famous 
vindication made by Mistress Slipslop of the dignity of the “ frail 
sect.” 

With all our respect, however, for the poetical taste and reading of 
our correspondent, we cannot help thinking, that in the present in- 
stance his objections are not so much founded upon a thorough inquiry 
into the claims of the party condemned, as upon long habits of par- 
tiality for greater poets. That Allan Ramsay can compete for a 
moment with Fletcher and Milton, as far as poetry in the abstract is 
concerned, we never meant, of course, for a moment to imply. We 
hold him also to be, in the same respect, far inferior to Theocritus; 
nay, to the ideal part of the pastoral genius of the author of the 
“ Aminta.” And yet this does not hinder us from still thinking the 
** Gentle Shepherd,” “ in some respects,” the best pastoral that ever 
was written. 

The accusation of writing “ a barbarous diction” and a ‘ patois,” 
as far as it is applicable to Ramsay, might be brought against Theo- 
critus himself,—nay, has been. He himself introduces a man banter- 
ing the dialect, in his “‘ Syracusan Gossips;” upon which, one of the 
good women very pertinently observes, that she hopes it is “ lawful 
for Dorians to speak Doric.” The gossips of Sicily spoke a Greek a 
little different from that of the gentlefolks of the court of Alexandria, 
which the poet describes them as visiting; yet it was not a patois, 
neither is Scotch. It was a genuine Greek dialect, as the Scotch of 
Ramsay was a dialect of Saxon; and by their very remove from the more 
courtly tongue, both had a rustical air so much the fitter for the rustic 
muse, and no more unpoetical on that account, than haystacks and 
glens are unpoetical because they are never met with in towns. The 
remark that there are “no gentle shepherds in the world,—no peasant 
labourers who sit under trees, and languish and sing songs about their 
mistresses” is a singular instance of. forgetfulness in a critic so well 
acquainted as this gentleman must be with the writings of Burns and 
others,—Clare, for one, in England. Burns, to be sure, did not 
“languish” much, but he sighed to some purpose, and unquestionably 
sat under trees, “‘ meditating his rural minstrelsy.” He took for his 
crest a linnet in a bush. And though he glorified the landlady of 
“ Tam Q’Shanter,” it was not for her beer and tobacco. As to the 
love for a girl just entered in her teens, we are to suppose that Allan’s 
young female friends were among the maturest in the land, which 
makes all the difference, it being ‘well known that some females are 
as old at thirteen as others are at eighteen, and some no older at twenty. 
The one case is not as common as the other, certainly; but still it is 
not so uncommon as to excite astonishment. We knew an admirable 
woman, who was married at fifteen. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
wrote love-verses at twelve; and the last age beheld an eloquent 
passion entertained for Goethe by a girl only a year older. The 
*‘ pinafore” is sometimes very obviously in advance. In other in- 
stances the gown itself is behindhand. 

The gist of the question, however, lies in the ideal part of it. “If 
we are to have falsifications of life,” says our friend, (“and I, for one,” 
he continues, “delight enthusiastically in pastorals,”) let them “be 
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done with grace and high imagination;” if we are to be “snatched 
from the commonplaces of life,” let it be in order to “ penetrate the 
solitudes of a poet’s imagination,” and not merely to get on the “ pla- 
titude of a barren table-land.” Now, all art is more or less ideal, 
otherwise it is no longer art, but mimicry or wax-work, and does 
nothing for us but present our commonplaces over again; but our 
correspondent does not consider, first, that all classes of life and con- 
ditions of nature are capable of ideal treatment, as long as they are 
capable of fancies and affections; and second, that all fancy and affec- 
tion—the latter in particular, when it is young, is full of the ideal, 
every lover, the very homeliest (if he is a lover at all), making a 
goddess of his mistress, and desiring to express his love, if he could, 
in a poet’s tongue. Burns, and many of his correspondents, or satel- 
lites, Ramsay, and many of his, such as Forrest and Thomson,— 
were peasants and mechanics of a poetical nature, able to express it; 
they said of their Jennys and Peggys what every Scotch lover in 
humble life desired to say of his, and hence their popularity. Hence 
the monument erected to Burns in his native place—hence the poems 
of the Ettrick Shepherd—hence the facts asserted by Lord Wood- 
houselee respecting Ramsay’s pastoral, that it is “ universally relished 
and admired by the class whose habits it describes,” because it is “ in 
unison with their feelings;” and that “there is not a milkmaid, a 
ploughboy, or a shepherd, of the Lowlands of Scotland, who has not 
by heart its favourite passages, and can rehearse its entire scenes.” 
In other words, it is the truth of their own hearts and best habits a 
little elevated by song, as they themselves are elevated when they 
most feel, and most would speak. Do we suppose that no love is real 
but that felt by gentlemen who frequent taverns instead of “ ale- 
houses”? or that no tears are shed, except over graves attended by 
white handkerchiefs? Assuredly, our correspondent is one of the last 
men who would make any such assertion; and it is to the deduction 
necessary from the admission which follows, that we beg to refer his 
own sensitive and unbigoted nature for whatever else might be said 
on this part of the subject. 

There are, in truth, two sorts of genuine pastorals—the high ideal of 
which he speaks, and which is justly to be considered the more 
poetical, and the homely ideal as set forth by Allan Ramsay and some 
of the Idyls of Theocritus, and which gives us such feelings of nature 
and the passions as poetical rustics not only can, but have entertained, 
and eloquently described. And we think the “Gentle Shepherd,” 
“in some respects,” the best pastoral that ever was written, not be- 
cause it has anything to equal it, in a poetical point of view, with the 
abundant, delicate, and imaginative fancies of Fletcher and Milton, 
but because there is absolutely, upon the whole, more faith and more 
love in it, and because the kind of idealized truth which it undertakes. 
to represent, is delivered in a more corresponding and satisfactory 
form than in any other entire pastoral drama,—in fact, has no alloy 
whatsoever to its pretensions, such as they are,—no failure in plot, 
language, or character,—nothing answering to the coldness and irre- 
levances of “ Comus,” (as groves of “ myrrh and cinnamon” upon the 
banks of the Severn,) nor to the offensive and untrue violations of 
decorum in the “ Wanton Shepherdegs” of Fletcher’s pastoral, and the 
pedantic and ostentatious chastity #f his Faithful one. It is a pure, 
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healthy, natural, and (of its kind) perfect plant, sprung out of an un- 
juxuriant but not ungenial soil,—not hung with the beauty and 
fragrance of the productions of the higher regions of Parnassus,—not 
waited upon by spirits and enchanted music—a dog-rose, if you will— 
say rather, a rose in a cottage-garden, dabbled with the morning dew, 
and pulled by such a lover as our correspondent would have been, had 
he been a peasant instead of a gentleman, to give to his mistress “ at 
the waking of the fold.” Would he have allowed, in that case, that 
his only mistress was the “ mistress of the Fox and Goose”? Assuredly, 
he would have tolerated no such want of faith in what some wiseacres 
are pleased to treat with contempt as “delusions of youth,” (as if age had 
no delusions of its own, or any half so good; or as if the only proof of 
anything whatsoever were not in its effects upon us while they lasted, 
instead of being in our inability to receive them afterwards, perhaps 
owing to our own faults.) 

Allan Ramsay’s poem is not only a probable and pleasing story, 
containing charming pictures, much knowledge of life, and a good 
deal of quiet, sly humour, but in some respects it may be called 
classical, if by classical is meant ease, precision, and unsuperfluousness 
of style. His diction is singularly straightforward, seldom needing the 
assistance of inversions, and he rarely says anything for the purpose 
of “ filling up”—two characteristics of writing, the reverse of vulgar 
and commonplace,—nay, the reverse of a great deal of what pretends 
to be fine writing, and is received as such. We confess we never tire 
of dipping into it, “on and off,” any more than into Fletcher, or 
Milton, or into Theocritus himself, who, for the union of something 
higher with true pastoral, is unrivalled in short pieces. The “ Gentle 
Shepherd” is not a forest, nor a mountain-side, nor Arcady, but it is 
a field full of daisies, with a brook in it, and a cottage “ at the sunny 
end,” and that we take to be no mean thing, either in the real or the 
ideal world. Our Jar of Honey may well lie for a few moments 
among its heather, albeit filled from Hybla. There are bees, “ look 
you,” in Habbie’s How; and Theocritus and Allan shake hands (as our 
correspondent truly intimates) over a shepherd’s pipe. Take the be- 
ginning of Scene ii., Act i., both description and dialogue— 


“ A flowrie howm between twa verdant braes, 

bs ee a use etmplin™ bees 8 ep their claes ; 
trottin’ burnie wimplin’ ground, 

Its channel peebles shini poten. and round, 
Here view twa barefoot beauties, clean and clear, 
First please your eye, next gratify your ear, 
While Jenny what she wishes discommends, 
And Meg, with better sense, true love defends. 


* Jenny. Come, Meg, let’s fa’ to wark upon this green, 
This shining day will bleach our linen clean : 
The waters clear, the lift unclouded blue, 
Will make them like a lily wet wi’ dew. 


“ Peccy. Gae far’er up the burn to Habbie’s How, 
ae, Ge coats © elnganhsanmen pews 

Between twa birks, out o'er a litile lin, 

Peery athirte Tony hearty , i 

A ¥ as as 

Kisses, with easy whirls, the bordering grass. 
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We'll end our washing while the morning’s cool, 
And when the day grows het, we'll to the 

There wash oursells ; "tis healthfu’ now in May, 
And sweetly cauler on sae warm a day.” 


This is an out-door picture. Here is an in-door one quite as good, 
—nay, better. 
“ While Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 
With a blue mood Jenny binds up her hair ; 
Glaud by his morning ingle takes a beek ; 
The rising sun shines motty through the reek ; 
A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his e’en, 
And now and then his joke maun intervene.” 


We would quote if we could—only it might not look so proper, 
when isolated, as it does in the context—the whole song at the close 
of Act the Second. ‘The first line of it, alone, is worth all Pope’s 
pastorals’ put together, and (we were going to add) half of those of 
Virgil, but we reverence too much the great follower of the Greeks, 
and true lover of the country. There is more sentiment, and equal 
nature, in the song at the end of Act the Fourth. Peggy is taking 
leave of her lover, who is going abroad:— 


“ At setting day and rising morn 
Wi’ saul that still shall love thee, 
I’ll ask o” Heaven thy safe return 
Wi’ a’ that can improve thee. 
I'll visit aft the birkin bush, 
Where first thou kindly tauld me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid my blush, 
Whilst round thou didst nfald me. 


“To a’ our haunts I will repair, 
To greenwood, shaw, or fountain ; 
Or where the summer day I'd share 
Wi’ thee upon yon mountain. 
There will I tell the trees and flowers 
Frae thoughts onan and tender, 
By vows you're mine, dy love is yours 
A heart that cannot wander. 


The charming and (so to speak) natural flattery of the loving delicacy 
of this distinction— 
“ By vows you're mine, by love is yours,” 


was never surpassed by a passion the most refined. It reminds us of 
a like passage in the anonymous words (Shakspeare might have written 
them) of the fine old English madrigal by Ford, “ Since first I saw 
your face.” Perhaps Ford himself wrote them, for the author of that 
music had sentiment enough in him for anything. ‘The passage we 
allude to is— 


“ What, I that loved, and you that liked, 
Shall we begin to » 


The highest refinement of the heart, though too rare in most classes, 
is lackily to be found in all; and hence it is, that certain meetings of 
extremes in lovers of different ranks in life are not always to be attri- 
buted either to a failure of taste g# the ane side, or unsuitable preten- 
sions on the other. Scottish Aukes have been known to meet with 
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real gentle-shepherd heroines, and everybody knows the story of a 
Countess of Exeter, who was too sensitive to survive the disclosure of 
the rank to which she had been raised. 

To return to Theocritus. The great Sicilian has as many homely 
scenes as Allan Ramsay himself, and others much homelier;—pastoral 
poetry having originally been the identical village banter which gave 
rise to comedy; nor did the manners of his time enable him to anti- 
cipate the sentimental part of the love of the modern poet, except in 
the remarkable instance of Polyphemus; otherwise he had quite feeling 
enough to have done justice to the heart of the purest affection, and 
far more poetry for its imaginative adornment. In his Idyls on the 
subject of Hercules, he has shewn himself a great poet. He is always 
one true to nature, without any such admixtures of excess and irrele- 
vancy as are not seldom to be found in most of the greatest modern 
poets. The following picture of Hylas and the water-nymphs, appears 
to us unsurpassed by ancient or modern, in a certain combination of 
minute literal painting with imaginative beauty. It is Greek of the 
most Grecian kind, bodily and naked; all the loveliness is impressed 
by the material and visible; and yet the general feeling, and the 
delicate image of the falling star, give it a relationship to Milton him- 
self. Hylas goes to fetch water for the drink of Hercules, and shortly 
descries a well:— 

Taxa ¢ kpavay evoncay 
“Hytvw ev ywpow* rept be Opva oda Tweduen, 
Kvaveoy re xe\domor, xAoepor fr’ aciayror, 
Kat Gaddovra aehuva, rat tihirevyng aypworic’ 
‘Years & ev pecow Nupoat xopor apriclorro, 
Nupoat axoupnrot, Cava Gear aypowraic, 
Evrica wat Marie, tap & dpowca Nvyxeca. 
Hrot 6 kwpog exery!’ TWoTw wodvyavdea Kpwooor, 
Bayar extryopevoc’ rat 0” ev xepi Maca epveay 
Tlasawy yap epwe amadag ppevac apgexarufper 
Apyéww ere made’ karnpure & e¢ peday ddwp 
AOpoo0g, we dxa rvpaog an’ wpayvw noiTEY acTnp 
AOpoog tv rovrw. 


And straight he was aware 
Of water in a hollow place, low down, 
Where the thick sward shone with blue celandine, 
And bright green maiden-hair, still dry in dew, 
And parsley rich. And at that hour it chanced 
The nymphs unseen were dancing in the fount— 

. The sleepless nymphs, reverenced of housing men ; 

Winning Eunica ; iis, apple-cheeked ; 
And, like a night-bedewed rose, Nichéa. 


Down stepp’d the boy, in haste to give his urn 

Its fill, and push’d it in the fount ; when, lo! 

Fair hands were on him—fair, and very fast ; 

For all the gentle souls that haunted there 

Were drawn in love’s sweet yearning tow’rds the boy ; 
And so he dropp’d within the darksome well— 
Dropp’d like a star, that, on a summer eve, 

Slides in ethereal beauty to the sea. 


But Hylas, though the story is told by a Sicilian poet, is not a 
Sicilian story; and therefore, as our intention in these papers was to 
confine our subjects to the region that furnished the contents of our 
Blue Jar, we say nothing further of it. We have been led, it is true, 
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into a long digression on the subject of Allan Ramsay; but as the 
«Gentle Shepherd” may, in some respects, be regarded as a descend- 
ant of the muse of Theocritus, we have persuaded ourselves that the 
reader would think it not altogether so foreign to our purpose.as might 
be supposed. At least, he may regard us as a musician, who happen- 
ing to introduce into some remarks on the music of another country a 
commendation of that of Scotland, and being told that the Scots had 
no music, should exclaim, “‘ How! the Scots have no music!” and so 
proceed to give some specimens of it before he went on with his proper 
subject. Our design was to touch on any such prominent points in 
the history and territorial character of Sicily, real and fabulous, as 
should furnish occasion for a beautiful quotation from the poets, ac- 
companied or followed by some native story. Our second number, 
we fear, will have disappointed readers who expected us to proceed in 
working out this design; and indeed we should be fairly ashamed of 
postponing a complete specimen of it to number three, if we did not 
hope that Allan’s “ barefoot beauties” would plead for us by the 
wayside. We intended to proceed in chronological order, beginning 
with the mythological period, and so coming down through ancient 
and modern times, and Saracen and Norman story, till we gave some 
of the latest anecdotes in connexion with Mount tna, the ever-pre- 
sent shadow throughout them all. We accordingly touched upon 
Mount tna in our exordium, and with this oldest inhabitant of the 
island (for there has ever seemed to be a spirit in it beyond the com- 
mon bodies of mountains) we will again, with the pardon of the reader, 
commence. 

Did Ztna exist before the human race? Was it, for ages, a great 
lonely earth monster, sitting by the sea with its rugged woody shoulders 
and ghastly crown; now silent and quiet for centuries, like a basking 
giant—now roaring to the antediluvian solitudes, vomiting forth fire 
and smoke, drivelling with lava, then silent again as before—alter- 
nately destroying and nourishing the transitory races of analogous 
gigantic creatures, mammoths, and mastodons, which preceded nobler 
humanity? Was it produced all at once by some tremendous burst of 
the earth and ocean? some convulsion, of which the like has never 
since been known,—perhaps with all Sicily ing at its root? or 
did it grow, like other earthly productions, by the accumulations of 
time, and its own energies, inward and outward? In whatever Mo | 
it originated, and however the huge wonder may have behaved i 
at any period, quietly or tremendously, nobody can doubt that the 
creature is a benevolent creature,—one of the securities of the peaceful 
and profitable existence of the far greater and more mysterious creature 
rolling in the shape of an orb round the sun in midst of its countless 
like, and carrying us all along with it in our respective busy inatten- 
tions. We do not presume to inquire how the necessity for any such 
evil mode of good arose. Suffice for us, that the evil itself works to a 
general good purpose; that the earth apparently could not exist with- 
out it; that nature has adorned it with beauty, which is another 
and fertility, which is another, and grandeur, which is another, eleva- 
ting the mind; and that, if human beings prefer risking its neighbour- 
hood with all its occasional calamities, those calamities are not of its 
own willing, nor of any unavoidabje necessity, nor perhaps will exist 
always. Suppose Etna should/fome day again be left to its solitude, 
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and people resolve to be burnt and buried alive no longer? What a 
pilgrimage would the mountain be then! What a thought for the 
poet and the philosopher! What a visit for those who take delight in 
the borders of fear and terror, and would love to interrogate Nature 
the more for the loneliness of her sanctuary! 

We shall have more to say of his High Mightiness in our next, 
(What a proper title, by the way, would that be for Mount ‘tna, 
and what a strange one it is fora Dutchman!) Meantime, after being 
loud again of late, and shewing its fiery terrors, the mountain is again 
silent, and the bees (haters of noise and smoke) resume their labours 
at its foot to supply Blue Jars with honey,—even as we, at the feet of 
these our lofty retrospections, would fain leave a sweet taste of Nature 
in the mouth of the gentle reader. 





JAMES’S LATE ROMANCES.* 


“ Tue writing of a romance is like taking a walk with a friend, with 
whom we intend to go on talking of this thing or that which we have 
laid out before us, discussing some kindly difference of opinion, giving 
a long account of what has happened since we last met, or employing 
our time in any other stated manner without considering the rest of 
the world in the least degree. Scarcely have we gone a hundred 
yards, however, when we encounter some troublesome fellow who 
seizes us by the button. A little further on a stranger saunters up, 
and asks us his way. Beyond that again, another friend meets us 
with important news, and perhaps a third turns round with us, and 
walks to the end of the journey. So that—without taking into con- 
sideration all the occasions on which we ourselves stop to gather a 
flower, or admire a prospect, or to knock down some acorns from the 
oaks above our heads—we are sure to be interrupted about fifty times 
in pursuing the original subject of our discourse, and may think our- 
selves very well off if we get to the end of our story at all.” 

We have copied this passage at full length from one of Mr. James’s 
recent novels; first, because no man alive ought to know better than 
himself what writing a romance is like, and many readers may be 
pleased to know what an author to whom they owe so much entertain- 
ment feels and thinks about his own labours; and secondly, because 
the comparison, though not applicable to all romance-writing, pretty 
accurately describes the course which our excellent novelist has evi- 
dently pursued in working out several of his later conceptions. 

Mr. James, describing this excursion of authorship, dwells on the 
number of departures from the first simple purpose “laid out before 
us,” the unexpected interruptions at odd turns of the road, the delays 
and dallyings to which the walk is everywhere liable; but he says 
nothing of the common result, both in the rambler’s case and in the 
writer’s— weariness: limb-weariness, brain-weariness. That is, possibly, 
because he never yet felt the sensation. 


* 1, The False Heir, 3 vols. 2. Arabella Stuart, 3 vols. 
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Not a hint does he throw out touching the aching head, the jaded 
spirit, the intolerable sense of fatigue felt to the very finger-tips, by 
hosts of authors, mortal and immortal. That is, because he enjoys 
the happy—the enviable faculty of being ever untireable. 

Yea, from that pleasant distant hour in which he first dipped pen 
into the black pool, to this moment, when insatiable romance-readers 
everywhere are wishing it may not soon be dry, he never seems to 
have dreamt of turning back, of stopping short, of flinging himself 
down on some pleasant green bank of fame, or by the golden rivulet 
of profit, and confessing himself tired. 

There is no such word in his vocabulary. His literary “ walk with 
a friend” winds all sorts of ways amidst all sorts of difficulty; but at 
the end of it, though it proved twice as long and devious as he had 
anticipated, he is as fresh as when he first set out, and is, moreover, 
perfectly ready, the moment he has apprised his friends of his return, 
and said, “‘ Here I am!” to start off again upon another ramble, per- 
haps in an opposite direction, and with any acquaintance who happens 
to come in the way. 

How many are the novelists and romancers—(if we are wrong in 
the guess, still it is no disparagement to them, and will be easily for- 
given, )}—how many who must have felt, on some occasions, when in 
the middle of an involved, and, so to speak, an obstinate and sulky story, 
a dreadful misgiving, a sinking of the heart, a fatigue of spirit doubling 
the united weariness of the two immortal little wood-babes. The 
readers of their ever-welcome pages—those eternal new novels which 
might have been a luxury, if procurable, on a long winter evening, to 
Adam and Eve, but which are become as absolute necessaries to their 
sons and daughters—we, who profit by their labours, have, as Lear 
says, taken “ too little care of this.” When does the most grateful and 
considerate of us, as we read on, chapter after chapter—expecting, as a 
matter of course, to be enraptured anew at every turn of the story— 
pause to consider the causes of our disappointment, and look at a 
failure in the narrative, here and there, (such things will betray them- 
selves,) in its true light! As we drop upon a flat dull part of the 
story, and fall, as one may say, through a hole in the ballad, when is it 
that, instead of going off to sleep or tossing the book upon the sofa, to 
be sent back to the library, we say wisely and feelingly— 

*« Ah, now, here the author had a touch of his old enemy, rheuma- 
tism—or, perhaps, his dinner wasn’t ready, and he wanted it—or, per- 
haps, he had had it, and was half-dozing—or, possibly, his wife would 
come into the room, not to interrupt him for one single minute, but 
just to.run over, in the most undisturbing manner imaginable, the 
heads of a little quarter-of-an-hour’s story, about the people she had 
met in the morning at the other people’s. 

Still less do we ever say to ourselves, “ All this tediousness, this dull 
prosy level, is excessively interesting, for I am sure it means some- 
thing; it is part of the design—it is essential to the working out of the 
plot—the romance would be nothing without it; very dreary it is to be 
sure, but then it leads to brilliancy. How dull it gets, it is quite 
exciting.” No, we give our kind provider no such credit; we will not 
bestow a thought upon the art which he has exercised in introducing 
repose, that we may afterwards enjoy; we at once bring in a verdict of 
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“ tedious,” and lay our hands upon our honest bosoms, like an enlight- 
ened British jury. 

Mr. James, however, whatever may be his share of the tediousness 
incidental to writing of every order, never laid aclaim to the sympathy 
due, though not given, to the heartaches and headaches of author- 
ship. He seems to have nothing in common with those authors who 
are for ever “ wishing in their souls that the second volume were 
finished,” or “ thanking their stars that such a chapter is done.” He 
goes at once to his work, and does it; and although, as he says, he may 
gossip on the way, or take a more intricate course than he intended, 
he comes to the end unflaggingly, and never, in a fit of distaste for the 
pen, threatens to write no more. Most romancers, except James, are 
in the habit of announcing their last work three times before their 
career is half over. But James’s “ last novel” simply means—not 
the one that came out in June, but in July. 

However disposed some readers may be to welcome an attractive 
author as often as he can make his re-appearance on the scene, it must 
be owned that the constant labour tries his power unfairly, and puts 
his attractiveness to a perilous test. Yet it proves much for the elas- 
ticity of our author’s mind, as well as for the popular taste for light 
historical reading in this age, that he finds again and again an audience, 
and continues to write as fast as any of us can read. He might do more 
justice to his large stores of information, derived from more than one or 
two languages, we suspect, and collected by rapid yet laborious search in 
many libraries, if he gave himself more time, first to choose, and then 
to arrange his subject; and he might produce more finished books 
than his later productions are considered to be, if he wrote less hastily, 
and adopted that severe system of condensation which is costliest in 
point of thought and time, but much the cheapest and most enduring 
in the end. And yet, while his books, with all their occasional diffuse- 
ness and prolixity, admit of being run through as easily as they seem 
to be produced, it appears hypercritical to object. 

Again—and this involves an admission which our remembrance of 
the glowing, graphic, picturesque scenes in which so many of his 
romances abound, prompts us to make with grave conscientiousness—- 
it is doubtful whether the most ardent admirer of Mr. James’s writings 
is not influenced, to the prejudice of some of his productions, by the 
rapidity and fluency of his pen—whether they are quite in a position 
to do full and ample justice to them, when their author produces them 
with such ease. But this, at least, is not less than certain, that his de- 
preciators are influenced, consciously or not, as it may be, according to 
the quarter, by the prolific qualities of his imagination, and the abun- 
dance of his resources. If any of his recent works had made their 
appearance at intervals of a couple of years, instead of coming forth 
two in a twelvemonth, they would have secured a very different kind 
of examination, and ranked perhaps in a far higher scale of merit—the 
works themselves being exactly the same, spirit and letter. 

Take the “ False Heir” for example. We know not what degree 
of favour it may have attained in critical or general circlese—among 
the two parties which, in commercial language, (now becoming almost 
the only language of the day,) are styled producers and consumers; 
but of this we are confident, that if not injured or interrupted in its 
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course by a speedily-following competitor from the same pen, or if 
not at first partially blocked out of its fair chance by a predecessor 
with the same family attractions, it would be classed with the tales 
which none would willingly let die. 

We are here reminded of a marked virtue in Mr. James as an 
author. He is always direct and intelligible; his style is sufficiently 
ornate to suit his themes, but it is not overlaid, and rarely, indeed, 
obscure. This is one cause of his great popularity. But what we 
would more particularly say of it is—that it is English. Though writing 
tales of all ages, he has no affected quaintness; though possessing ex- 
haustless stores of reading, he is infected with no dry pedantry of 
manner, and though borrowing his subjects from many lands, and 
filling his pictures with foreign characters of every rank that real life 
or the page of history can supply, he is himself English all the while. 
At the outset of this spirited and impressive tale, the “ False Heir,” 
although the subject is derived from the annals of France, he paren- 
thetically apologizes to the reader for using needlessly a French ex- 
pression. Here is a touch of simplicity and good sense that ought to 
make some of the mawkish interlarders of their native language blush. 
The “ beg pardon for using a French expression” ought to be recorded 
among the new Curiosities of Literature, collect them who may. 

How agreeable and how animated is this opening; the characters 
at once interest; and they are grouped with the fecling of a painter 
and the knowledge of the dramatist. Some excellent portrait-painting, 
seen especially in the production of Louise Pelet upon the scene, shews 
with what skill and distinctness he can accomplish what he does not 
in every case think proper to attempt. Jean Marais is a far more 
important agent, and all through the story he pursues his course to the 
reader’s wonder and amusement. We make his acquaintance as a 
most easy, calculating, blushless rascal, who puts one in terror some- 
how, and yet renders himself agreeable to us; and he wins upon us 
gradually, until we are uneasy when he is off the scene; and although 
he happens to have a small foible or two to answer for, such as stealing 
cash from a drawer and forging a document, we are quite willing to 
believe that the money was virtually his own, and we know that the 
forgery was the fruit of his zeal and devotion to others without hope 
of benefit to himself. And so, when his young master holds out his 
hand to him as a friend, we recognise a just feeling, and could embrace 
the scapegrace of a valet ourselves. 

St. Medard is another finished and consistent sketch; and, in this 

work, most of the characters are interesting, for none of them are over- 
drawn. If they are the children of romance, it is the romance of 
nature; the “mingled yarn,” good and ill together, is the stuff of 
which most of them are made. The story is extremely interesting, it 
has scenes of tender as well as of terrible effect, it is embellished with 
clear and forcible descriptions of natural beauty, and interwoven with 
its lighter interests are some brief discussions upon belief and immor- 
tality, which are managed with equal point, delicacy, and impressive- 
ness. 
“ Arabella Stuart” (the latest work) is, on the other hand, a romance 
of English history, as the name of its gentle, dignified, and suffering 
heroine indicates. To every one acquainted with her touching 
VOL, V. \ 
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letters, the character and fortunes they illustrate, and the hollow court- 
mockeries which contrast with the dark and bitter reality of the 
misery they worked, the subject will occur as one of the fittest that 
could have been chosen. ‘That the time is one over which Scott had 
travelled, is no objection ; nor that he had once depicted King James, 
affords no reason why a later limner should not give us the truer and 
less flattering likeness here drawn. ‘There remained, besides persons 
and events connected with her name and history, the Lady Arabella 
herself to delineate and bring spiritually before us, for the first time ; 
and the spells which previous writers had partially raised, by dimly 
unveiling the sad and lofty picture, inspiring equally pity and terror, 
Mr. James’s story has effectually sealed. Bold essays in the delinea- 
tion of character, and minute acquaintance with all the varieties of 
manner, pastime, and moral habitude, belonging to the period, whether 
in courtly or in general life, are among the often- -practised qualities 
exemplified in this narrative. Clouds weigh heavily over some por- 
tions of the scene; but in its leading outlines it is bright, picturesque, 
and animated. 


A DREAM ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
(AFTER DINNER. ) 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 


Disarrorntep—but that is a weak word to begin with 

Disgusted at not being invited to dinner, somewhere or other, on 
New Year's Day, I dined in my study, solitarily, but not sparingly,— 
for a sense of ill-usage, however it may be accounted for, always makes 
me deucedly hungry. Some people are apt to try the tongue on such 
oceasions, working it very hard; but I invariably feel an inclination to 
take to my teeth. 

Anger and appetite having at length subsided, I drew a large chair 
to the fire, and by way of beginning the new year well, in a lofty 
resentment of the wrong and neglect I had endured, began to meditate 
on my many virtues. I may here state at once, that it was my full 
intention to muse on other people’s merits afterwards ; however, as the 
event turned out, I found my own too numerous. 

Modesty, which I naturally place conspicuously at the head of the 
list, will not permit me to go into an enumeration of them here—nor 
is the page long enough; but of course it was impossible to avoid 
noticing that beautiful frankness of character, which has impelled me 
on all occasions to acknowledge my own talents and good qualities; 
that love of fair-play which prompts the detection and exposure of 
every demerit that may deform a friend; that principle of temperance 
seen in an aversion to festival-dinners and parties, which so often im- 
pair the health and corrupt the taste ; my probity, fidelity, and inde- 
pendence—also my continence, fortitude, and other characteristics not 
essential to be specified, though as deservedly celebrated. 

I hastily, and without a particle of conceit, ran over in my mind the 
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many instances of disinterested service rendered, and of self-denial 
shewn; and then wishing myself, in a temperate bumper of port, a 
happy new year, I proceeded to turn the first evening of it to a 
laudable account, by taking down a volume of the most moral, serious, 
and devout of all our charming essayists, and losing every thought of 
the world, whether in-doors or without, in the tranquil and measured 
mazes of a dissertation on Self-knowledge. 

I had not been reading, as it seemed to me above ten minutes, during 
which time I had seen, in the moral dissertation, my own simple cha- 
racter defined and sounded to its very depths, when, by slow and 
insensible degrees, I became possessed of a different kind of conscious- 
ness, and felt myself borne, softly, silently, and indeed without per- 
ceptible motion at all, quite away from the world as it is, and from men 
as they are—from my fireside, from profligate London, from earth ; 
whether along railroads immeasurable, on a flying cloud, or through 
tunnels under the seas ; until, at length, to a stop I came, and dropped 
stunned. 

But insensibility almost immediately gave place to a clear and entire 
comprehension of all within and around. I opened my eyes, and saw 
everything at a glance; understanding by inspiration my new condition, 
and the extraordinary scene before me. 

I was in the heart of a city, grand, vast, and populous as London 
itself, and for London it might have been mistaken, had not intuition 
whispered to my heart the appalling secret, which hope in expiring 
accents vainly pronounced to be incredible. J? was too true. 

What was? Listen. I was in a country—in the very capital of 
it, whence there was no escape—in which the Vices alone were sanc- 
tioned and upheld by law and usage, and the Virtues were mercilessly 
put down by the state, and punished by the severest legal enactments. 
Guess my amazement, my consternation. In this city, all the bad 
passions, all the evil propensities of man’s nature, were protected and 
encouraged by the legislature—developed and practised in the best 
society. On the other hand, all the gentle emotions, all the fine sen- 
sibilities, all the virtuous deeds to which humanity is so conspicuously 
prone, and to which my own nature in particular was so unerringly 
inclined, were prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 

There, before, behind, around me, were countless habitations, streets 
branching in every conceivable direction, crowds thronging them all, 
as in the city I had left; life, bustle, toil, strife, confusion, made up 
the new scene as the old ; but yet what a change was over all, How 
shockingly, how sickeningly unlike were my past and my present! 

The,faces that passed me in rapid multitudes wore the most diabo- 
lical expression: hate, revenge, jealousy, envy, malice, darkened or 
lightened on their visages, as the flashing eye or the scowling brow 
chanced to be called into requisition by the demon dwelling in their 
hearts. The citizens in gigs and carriages were principally assassins; 
but of the swarms that thronged every spacious avenue on foot, scarcely 
one was meaner than a thief, or below the rank of a slanderer, a mer- 
cenary, or an a 

And there stood I in the midst, trembling in every 1 and not 
daring to think, even for an instant, upon the virtues that lay concealed 
within me—upon the pure and genergus propensities which I had never 
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controlled, and knew not how to uproot—upon the kind and noble 
deeds of which I had been guilty, or the exalted sentiments which 
marked me out for instant and inevitable destruction. 

Oh! how bitterly did I now lament that I had not made a better use 
of my time in the great metropolis! How deeply did I regret, now 
that it was too late, my insensibility to the lessons to be learnt in 
London, and my early resolution to abandon myself to a course of 
virtue! But vain, most vain, was it in my present condition, to look 
back upon my unsullied and misguided youth, or weep over the in- 
fluences of good company! 

Culprit as I was, I naturally dreaded every instant to be seized by 
the officers of injustice, and delivered for condign punishment into the 
hands of the law; but, luckily, as I glanced at a shop-window, I saw 
my visage frightful with horror. Happily this proved my protection ; 
and ugly as sin, or at least as hideous as some of her children around, 
i mingled with the throng, proceeding up one of the principal streets 
of the city. Approaching the entrance to an open space, I saw that 
preparations were making for some public ceremony; that the citizens 
were hurrying thither, with more rapid strides; that the crowd was 
becoming prodigious, and that extraordinary excitement pervaded the 
multitude. I ventured to inquire of a shopkeeper, who, though evi- 
dently a robber, did not seem to have yet worked his way to the easy 
achievement of murder, what the people had assembled for ? 

“Ww hy, where have you been,” he said, “that you haven’t heard? 
There’s a man going to be hanged this morning for the crime of grati- 
tude; and as that’s an offence not often committed in this city, it 
increases public interest. Besides, being of so black a dye, the law 
enjoins quartering.” 

Hanged for gratitude! The blood left my face—my heart throbbed 
violently. Alas! it was my own favourite virtue. Oh, how I had 
practised it from early youth! Guilt was so apparent in my manner, 
that I should have been detected at once had I not been instantly borne 
from the spot by a sudden pressure of the crowd. 

Agitated and apprehensive as I was for my own personal safety, I 
yet could not forbear scrutinizing the looks of the criminals there con- 
gregated in countless numbers. “Nor could I help being struck most 
forcibly by the discovery, that amongst them were many, very many, 
who, however they aimed at concealing their amiable dispositions, 
were sound at heart, and might have passed for life-subscribers to a 
philanthropic asylum. I overheard a remark, that these were the 
occasions when all the virtue, not lodged in gaol, invariably came 
forth from the back lanes and blind alleys of the town in which it 
lurked. 

* At an execution,” said a wretch at my elbow, “ you are sure to 
catch plenty of the honest, the humane, and the incorruptible; but I 
begin to think, that instead of curing them of their weaknesses, the 
sight only confirms them more and more in their honourable courses, 
and drives the love of good into them deeper. Hanging the best man 
alive will do little good in these days.” 

From that dreadful scene I hurried as fast as possible, and found 
myself in a less populated part of the town. Here was a wretch lying 
by the wayside in great torture, having been ridden over by a cab, 
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belonging, as it was said, to a highly-distinguished brute connected 
with the Corporation. Conscious as I was, both of my own innate 
virtues and the danger they exposed me to,—unwarned by the terrible 
example of the execution—({compassion, like gratitude, was made a 
capital offence)—I yet could not help casting upon the prostrate sufferer 
some looks of sincere pity. Such is the insidious, the obstinate cha- 
racter of virtue, when it has once taken possession of one’s heart! 

But those looks had nearly cost me my life. A dark suspicion was 
evidently kindled in a by-stander, who had noticed my countenance : 
terror instantly drove all tenderness from it, and a timely scowl, with 
a tolerable grin of contempt, which I put on upon the instant, again 
saved me from menaced danger. 

Moving away quickly, I observed a quiet-looking coffee-house, and 
immediately entered it. Here I found newspapers on the table ; “ The 
Precious Rogue’s Advocate ;” “The Burglar’s Gazette, and Daily 
Commercial Pickpocket ;” “ The Family Assassin, and Independent 
Private Defamer ;” “The Lie, No. 140,629 ;” “The Vagabond, a 
Journal of Fashionable Life,” and several others. Looking into these, 
I found a vast collection of curious news. In the report of criminal 
proceedings, there was the trial of a notorious philanthropist, who was 
charged with secretly corrupting the citizens, doing good with the most 
impudent privacy, and basely seducing several hitherto respected ruf- 
fians into the paths of virtue. He was convicted, upon the clearest 
evidence, of having pursued a long course of benevolence with shame- 
less activity, and his Dishonour the Chief Judge, addressing the 
philanthropist at the bar, sentenced him to imprisonment for life. 

Quibbles, it might be noticed, prevailed occasionally in the courts of 
injustice. An offender, tried only for a misdemeanor, (the perpetra- 
tion of some very insignificant act of casual charity,) called witnesses 
to his character, who satisfactorily proved that he had committed, only 
a fortnight before, not less than twenty-seven robberies in a single 
day. This testimony, so greatly in his favour, was just turning the 
scale, and an acquittal was generally anticipated, when the counsel for 
the prosecution rose, and obtained, not only a conviction, but an aggra- 
vation of punishment, on the ground of industry, a merit clearly proved 
against him by his own witnesses. 

So, in another case, where the offender received an excellent cha- 
racter for general cruelty, he being charged with some little act of 
compassion, which was manifestly inadvertent, the prisoner pleaded 
extreme drunkenness as his excuse; but this plea the opposing counsel 
turned against him, by reminding the jury that drunkenness was 
happily .a vice that naturally led to vice, and that there was, conse- 
quently, less excuse for the virtuous deviation of the prisoner. 

There were accounts, also, of proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. 
I read an interesting report of a suit in the Inconsistory Court, the 
husband against the wife, for divorce, on the ground of modesty. The 
allegations in support of the appellant’s case were very strong, and left 
little doubt of the criminality of the wife, who put in a counter-allegation 
of conjugal fidelity on the part of the husband. The advocates on 
either side argued the case ably; but the husband’s alleged fidelity 
was disproved by a score of affidavits duly filed; and the constitutional 
virtue imputed to the wife being clearly proved to have been practised 
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by her throughout the whole period of cohabitation, the court granted 
the divorce as prayed. 

Turning to the report of proceedings in the great legislative 
assembly, ‘T was struck with a speech in contempt of patriotism, and in 
advocacy of the sponge as a national paymaster, and was curious to 
know who the orator was; but unhappily the speech purported to have 
been delivered—in the words of the report—“ by an eminent mis- 
creant whose name we could not learn.” 

Again, in an account of a public meeting, I found the speakers 
applying similar complimentary designations to each other, which, 
nevertheless, sounded strangely to a strange ear. ‘Thus, the report 
contained such phrases as—* The atrocious scoundrel who has just sat 
down,”—and “ The profligate villain retired amidst loud cheers.” 

The miscellaneous intelligence I had not time to read, but there 
was no deficiency of it, in paragraphs with side-heads; as for example, 
among the “ Occurrences”—“ Shameful Integrity;” ‘“ Contemptible 
case of Contrition ;” “Generosity detected ;” “ Disgusting effects of 
Temperance ;” “Noble instance of Treachery;” “ Infamous Capture 
of a Villain,” and others of a like kind. 

So among the “ Accidents,” there were—“ Lamentable Escape of a 
Benefactor;” “ Distressing Calamity—Destruction by fire of the house 
of a popular Incendiary.” 

Presently, the room, which was almost empty when I entered, began 
to fill, and my heart died within me as I surveyed the evil counte- 
nances around. I assumed, as I best could, an air of desperate 
villany; and to one who now entered the box where I sat and placed 
himself opposite, [ even mustered courage to offer the morning paper 
—inwardly quivering, as I reflected that in such a city as that, even 
common civility might be punishable at the treadmill. 

My companion took it, however, with an air of courteous ferocity, 
and asked if there was any news. Answer of any kind was not 
easy, for fear almost tied my tongue; yet I assumed, considering the 
weight of innocence under which I laboured, a very creditable air of 
low “depravity, and lamented that there was to be found in the morn- 
ing paper an account of the “ Deplorable spread of virtuous and 
enlightened Principles,” together with a case of “ Shocking Con- 
scientiousness in High Life,” that argued ill for the coun 

«“ Ah,” returned he, in a voice that sounded like the creaking of a 
prison-door, “ virtue’s moving on, and breaking into the very capital 
of the land. It’s only law that can stop it. Our legislators are inac- 
tive, government must get to work. I remember the day, when there 
was hardly an honest upright man in the metropolis; and now—why 
almost half the people one meets have got some little bit of good or 
other sneaking about their hearts.” 

Emboldened thus, I ventured another word or two, and was again 
answered, instead of being seized by the throat; when at that moment 
we were joined by a third, who, being known to my companion, pro- 
ceeded to give us a lively account of a scene from which he had just 
returned. A schoolmaster had been standing in the pillory, and had 
been pelted to death. I shuddered as he described the horrible bar- 
barities of the mob, and sympathy flowed through all my veins; yet I 
contrived to look joyful and savage as I inquired the crime of the 
schoolmaster. 
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“Crime!” cried the indignant immoralist; “that word is hardly 
strong enough. Why, he’s been teaching the boys their prayers, and 
ordering them never to tell lies!” 

Before my shuddering fit was well over, this worthy departed with 
his paper to another box; and quoting the complimentary language of 
the newspaper, while I told the actual truth with impunity, I remarked 
to the meek saint who remained— 

‘“* Now, that friend of yours appears an atrocious rascal.” 

My companion turned upon me a shrewd, scowling look—“ I would 
not have you be too sure of that. Of course, we all flatter ourselves 
that we are despicable villains; and, for my part, I own the truth 
with candour—(yes, I admit that J have a little infernal grain of 
honesty somewhere in my composition that won’t come out of me;) he 
was once, decidedly, an abandoned scoundrel; but that’s gone by; take 
my word for it, he’s no worse than he should be. I’ve long suspected 
him of several little virtuous practices in secret. He affects the tre- 
mendous rogue, to be sure; but observe me—you seem fresh from the 
country—we have an over-supply of hypocrisy in the city; it is the 
only vice we can get too much of. Real villany is rare among us; I 
trust nobody.” 

Whilst 1 was inwardly admiring, he corrected his too general cen- 
sure. “ Stop, I’m wrong. My eye falls at this moment on one that 
may be trusted. There he is, in the box on the other side, reading 
the third edition of ‘ The Lie,’ wet from the press. Now a blacker 
heart than his you won’t find—it has no red spot anywhere. Ah, he 
is indeed a notorious miscreant.” 

And he offered, with obliging brutality, to introduce me; but, as 
he went over to shake hands with his infamous and valued friend, 
some weakness of my nature prompted me to make for the door, and 
I was again a wanderer in the streets of the City of the Vices. 

As I passed along, dreading lest some keen suspicious eye should 
detect any amiable characteristic of my nature, I began to meditate 
on the imperative necessity of becoming abominably vicious as speedily 
as possible. Toreturn to my former state of being was impracticable; 
and to live where I was, inexperienced in profligacy, and undistin- 
guished by crime, was equally so. But how plunge myself into guilt! 
—how escape the dreadful rigour of the law, by rendering myself a 
criminal! I turned my restless glances on the shopkeepers. Any 
one of them, I was quite satisfied, could readily corrupt me, and shew 
me a trick or two worth knowing, if I could but worm myself into his 
acquaintance; but how could I expect the v worst of them to per- 
petrate a good-natured action, and injure his c er and reputation, 
merely to oblige me. Rather might I expect him to give me in 
custody the instant I had confessed, for the sake of the public rewards 
and honours bestowed on perfidy and cunning. 

The pedestrians, and the great people in their gaudy vehicles; roguery, 
treachery, ingratitude—stabbing in the dark, or in the light, either 
—were basenesses, all practicable to them, and easy as lying; but in 
my own path of wickedness the obstacles seemed insurmountable. I 
looked upon the ineffable rascals with a sensation of envy. Once 
more did I feel acutely the loss of London. There I should have 
known at once how to cover myself with disgrace. No vice could 
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have come much amiss to me there. I could have taken in an 
acquaintance, libelled a neighbour, ruined my family !—something, 
even these would have been to begin with! But here 

One thing occurred to me. ‘There were scores of schools—two, 
three, four, in almost every street. “ Profligacy taught in six lessons;” 
“ Knavery, on improved principles, illustrated in all its branches;” 
“ Moral and religious habits effectually cured ;” “ Lying for the 
Million, a new class just opened ;”’—these inscriptions met my eye in 
every direction. And yet I shrank from entering myself as a student; 
I dreaded to disclose how exemplary had been my conduct—how much 
I stood within reach of the iron arm of the law. 

Then this thought arose in my mind—I would begin by teaching 
myself some easy and achievable vice, that might obtain for me at least 
a recommendation to mercy in the event of betrayal. I summoned 
the evil passions to my thoughts. Envy, now—a detestable vice;— 
yes, | might work myself into a fit of envy and malice; but, alas! I 
had no successful friend with me, overshadowing me with his superior 
qualities. To what purpose, then, could it be to make a miserable 
display of envy! Jealousy, again;:—well, I could be horribly jealous; 
but then I had near me no fond, faithful, unmurmuring wife : jealousy 
without truth and chastity to set it off, could be ofno avail. Avarice ! 
that sounded well at first ; but I recollected it was an old-gentlemanly 
vice unfit for my years; and, besides, I had so little money to be 
miserly with: here, therefore, there could be no sufficient effect. 
Nay, in a poor man’s case, the abominable vice would be called 
prudence, and set down against him as a virtue. 

Thus musing and murmuring, I raised my eyes, and on the front of 
a flaring building right before me, read divers inscriptions touching 
cordials and compounds, choice wines and full-proof spirits. ‘The very 
thing! Here I could make sure of a beginning ; and vice might be 
afterwards obtained perhaps in any quantity. My mind was at once 
made up. While settling the important point, what particular infamy 
I should choose, as a perpetual connexion, 1 would devote myself to 
drinking—intoxication! 

But as I entered, I must have struck my head against one of the 
giant barrels that lined the door-way ; for, instantaneously, the scene 
changed, and then—seated in my own chair, I found my feet inside 
the fender, the fire out, and one glass of port diffused over the bottom 
of a quart decanter. 





SONG OF THE SABBATH. 
BY JULIA DAY. 


Let the glad heart high festal keep, 
Its weary labour stay ; Away with mystic gloom! | 

Put off its care, forego to weep, | From earth’s wide sepulchre is roll’d 
And joy in Glory’s ray. The darkness of the tomb. 

i 

| 


Be this the Sabbath that we hold ; 


| 
' 
| 
| 


Let fair creation claim its praise, 
And pilgrim faint its love ; Its weary labour stay ; 

Pure be its path, unstain’d its ways, Put off its care, forego to weep, 
Reflecting light above. _ And joy in Glory’s ray. 


Let the glad heart high festal keep, 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA. 


The Highlands of ZEthiopia. By Major W. Cornwallis Harris. In 3 vols. 
8vo. Longman and Co.—The distinguished traveller Niebuhr long ago de- 
scribed peninsular Arabia, briefly but accurately, as composed of a littoral 
band of low hot sands, and of a cooler mountainous interior ; and the opposite 
coast of Africa presents the same features, only at times the level sandy out- 
line of shore is broken up by volcanic eruptions, which have raised up rugged 
hills, scattered huge lava streams upon the plain, cut off bays and inlets of the 
sea, and even stopped great rivers in their course to the ocean, compelling 
them to lose themselves in the interior sands. 

Such is the country which intervenes between Abyssinia and the Bay of 
Tajura, where the British mission to the King of Shoa landed. There is the 
bay itself, hemmed in by volcanic rocks, like an hour-glass ; rocky ravines and 
narrow glens, most difficult of traject ; salt and briny lakes, emitting sulphu- 
reous exhalations; parched sandy and clayey plains; and the great river 
Hawash, watering the fertile Mohammedan district of Aussa, and which never 
reaches the sea. 

The journey through this littoral district, the narrative of which occupies 
the first volume of Major Harris’s work, is the most amusing portion of the 
whole record. It is difficult, now-a-days, when a delicacy, not altogether con- 
sistent with a national spirit of enterprise, sets its face against eeny ex- 
peditions with which any danger is connected, to get anything new and adven- 
turous in the world of travel ; but the excursion to Shoa here presented to us, 
abounds in hair-breadth escapes, and graphic sketches of savage life, and will 
still be read by some with the intense interest which was once given to the 
pages of Bruce and Mungo Park. 

I'he long delays at ‘Tajura, and the modes of over-awing the Arab Sultan 
Mohammed, form a characteristic introduction to the events which follow, and 
to which the momentarily arrested progress along the green-belted Bay of 
Tajura constitute a not-to-be-unanticipated pa till with the ascent into 
the hills, and scarcely thirty miles from the starting point, the climax of peril 
and adventure is already attained. By some bad arrangement, the journey 
was undertaken in the heats of summer, and before the party left the bay, two 
seamen of the attendant schooner, “ Constance,” had perished from exposure 
to the sun. Immediately on leaving the coast, and in the iron-bound waste of 
Tehama, the whole party was in danger of perishing from thirst, from which 
many were only saved by the exertions of a Bedwin Arab; but scarcely had 
they reached a brook of clear water, where they reposed themselves a second 
night, when, by clear moonlight, some murderers, without having even plunder 
for their object, stole into the ae ety plunged their creeses, or long knives, 
into the earotid artery of one Englishman and into the heart of another, also in- 
flicting a deadly wound upon a poor Portuguese, and then retired from the havoc 
without even being seen. It is evident that the expedition was not yet 
pared for the sort of people they had to travel amongst; and we have little 
doubt but that, at their subsequent detention at Killulloo, the guilty parties 
were among those very Eesah who, bearing the ostrich-feather in their raven 
locks, in token of recent bloody deeds, came there to laugh and mock at the 
brave but incautious white faces. 

But while the tribes inhabiting the low districts were wild and savage, and 
the physical aspect of the country bore the same impress, there were redeem- 
ing points in the beauty and variety of the natural productions. Picturesque 
clumps of ificent camel-thorns, of ancient growth, studded the face of the 
landscape, and, covered with golden ms, perfumed the whole atmosphere. 
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The myrrh-tree flourished on the hill side. Whole plains were covered with 
thick verdant bushes, interspersed with rich yellow grass, swarming with an- 
telopes, hares, bustards, and florikin, whilst cedar-like trees stretched their long 
arms over flocks of guinea-fowl and partridges. ‘Troops of ostriches scudded 
before them, raising clouds of dust on plains diversified by the tall nests of the 
termite ant. ‘The long-horned oryx ranged in numbers. Lions, leopards, and 
hywnas prowled about the camp at night. On one occasion, a luckless leopard 
being detected in the act of stealing across the expanse, the natives pursued it 
from every quarter, and having hooted and hunted the terrified animal into 
a bush, transfixed it with thirty spears at once. Zebras and wild asses kept 
at a greater distance, near the hills, and on the banks of the Hawash were 
frequent elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and crocodiles. 

t his latter great river forms the boundary of es ips and of the littoral 
country, inhabited by the wild Mohammedan and pagan population. The 
surface now begins to rise rapidly, and the change experienced we shall leave 
the author to express :— 


“ Every change in the soil and climate of Africa is in extremes, and barrenness 
and unbounded fertility border on each other with a suddenness, whereof the 
denizens of temperate climes can form no conception. As if by the touch of the 
magician’s wand, the scene now passes in an instant from parched and arid wastes 
to the green and lovely highlands of Abyssinia, presenting one sheet of rich and 
thriving cultivation. Each fertile knoll! is crowned with its peaceful hamlet—each 
rural vale traversed by its crystal brook, and teeming with herds and flocks. The 
cool mountain zephyr is redolent of eglantine and jasmine ; and the soft green turf, 
spangled with clover, daisies, and buttercups, yields at every step the aromatic 
fragrance of the mint and thyme.” 


It appears from the meteorological register kept at Ankobar, and printed in 
the appendix, that the climate of Southern Abyssinia is never so warm and 
never so cold as that of our own country. ‘The range of the thermometer is 
from 50° 2’, its lowest, to 60° 7’, its highest. ‘This fully aceounts for what 
Gibbon calls “ an extraordinary phenomenon, which has hitherto baffled the 
ingenuity of philosophers and theologians ;” the juxtaposition of a race with 
Arab features and olive complexion, with pure negroes with flat noses, thick 
lips, and woolly hair. The highlands of Acthiopia, which Humboldt compares 
to the lofty plains of Quito, require a race distinct from those below, and they 
are as distinct as though divided by a broad intervening sea. 

Arrived in Abyssinia, the residence of the mission at the court of Shoa, which 
was prolonged for upwards of a year, is chiefly characterized by a long deten- 
tion, previous to being admitted to audience, by the exactions and cupidity of 
a half-civilized community, by reiterated longings for European comforts, and 
by the undisguised hatred and jealousy of the Christian priesthood ; but these 
domestic evils were varied by an exterminating expedition against a Galla 
tribe, called Sertie, an elephant hunt in the wilderness of Giddem, a buffalo 
hunt on the banks of the Casam, and the failure of an attempt to visit the 
— active volcano of Fantali. 

he mission exhibits, also, during the same long period of time, an occasional 
brighter aspect. ‘The medical men were liberal of succour and assistance. 
By the exertions of the much respected Krapf, the missionary, — is on this 
occasion for the first and only time alluded to,) the disconsolate groups of 
heathen captives, many with infants at their backs, taken in the invasion of 
the Sertie district, were, contrary to all precedents, liberated and allowed to 
return to their homes. A treaty of commerce was completed and signed; and 
taking advantage of the king’s sickness, the embassy obtained the liberation 
of the brothers and blood relatives of the despot from the dungeons to which 
they had been consigned, by state jealousy, for nearly the third of a century. 

The narrative of Major Harris, besides several characteristic national " 
which have not been at all improved by the Ossianic language in which they 
are given to the reader, contains interesting sketches of the King of Shoa, and 
of his court, of the conversion of Ethiopia, its religious wars, and the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, as well also of existing Christian remnants, and the present 
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state of the church, which appears to be little better than paganism. Lon 
and careful details, as far as could be collected, are also given of the Galla | 
other tribes ; and there is a valuable catalogue of extant Mss. in the Ethiopic 
and Amharic tongues, besides the calendar of the church. 

There is no part of Africa, Egypt being excepted, the history of which is 
connected with so many objects of curiosity as Abyssinia. Albeit the descent 
of the royal house from Solomon may be as idle a story as ever monks invented 
to abuse the reverent ignorance of their lay brethren, still there is no doubt 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the court of Jerusalem ; nor is there any 
of the early conversion of an A’thiopian of high rank, under one of their queens, 
by Philip. ‘The resemblance between the manners and customs of the modern 
Abyssinians and the Hebrews of old is so striking, that every traveller has re- 

resented them as affording in actual times a faithful representation of the 
eieutiaen in the days of Gideon and Joshua. Its peculiar literature, as well 
as its ancient Christian church, have been preserved in the midst of pagan and 
Mohammedan nations. The thiopians, who disputed with the Egyptians and 
Carthaginians the empire of Africa, had an ancient language cognate with the 
Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Arabic, but distinct from all, and having a cha- 
racter of its own, as exemplified by the late discoveries made on the coast of 
Arabia, of an Hhimyartic c ‘ter, altogether unlike the Kufic, but bearing 
a striking conformity with the letters of the Ghiz, or the old Avthiopic of the 
version, and of other of the sacred books of the Abyssinian church, and which 
was the prevailing language probably many centuries before the time of Fru- 
mentius. But besides the (shiz and the Amharic, there are many other 
idioms ; as besides the Monosophysites of the Alexandrian school, there are 
also sectarians of various persuasions. 

Ruppell has also established two physical types as prevalent among the 
Abyssinians—a first type, which is Racal and a second, which is more 
strictly (Ethiopian. The first, according to M. D’Abbadie, is Shemitic, and 
the second, African, and approaches to the negro. These are all subjects, 
either above the calibre of the gallant major, or lost sight of in a great parade 
of language, but which demanded investigation and research similar to what 
has been given to the navural history of the country, by Dr. Roth, whose re- 

rts in the appendix reflect great credit upon their author, and convey much 
really valuable and available information. 

It would be difficult to give an opinion as to the results which may flow 
from the mission, or from a communication thus opened with so remarkable 
and interesting a country. Such a communication has long ago been ably 
advocated by Mr. Salt and Lord Valentia, both travellers in » Ma ZEthi- 
opia. Mr. Salt pointed out the now too well-known fact, that the nation and 
its religion are fast verging to ruin; and Lord Valentia expresses, in simple 
but earnest language, his belief that caution and moderation in introducing 
the purer forms of Christianity would meet with success. 

ajor Harris's total silence upon this subject, and upon the labours of Messrs. 
Krapf and Isemberg, shew that the Hon. East India Company’s government 
ve instructions upon the principle which influence them in India; and it is, 
indeed, very doubtful, where there is such a. broad hiatus to get over as a 
Monophysite doctrine, if it were not better if gradual civilization was allowed 
to precede religious interference. ‘The author's total silence ing the 
journeys of Dr. Beke and others, and the supposed expulsion of the British 
missionaries, is more remarkable and inexplicable. The produce of Abyssinia 
consists in gums, myrrh, balsam, drags, gold dust, ivory, rhipoceros’ horns, 
ostrich-features, choicest coffee, dry hides, sheep, ghee, civet, peltries, &c. ; 
but how these are to be transported across the dreaded Tehama, when the 
Abyssinians will not venture a step into the country of the murderous Adaiel 
ond Senne we are at a loss to conceive. One thing is certain: it is that the 
traffic in Christian slaves, thousands of whom are ——s hurried away by 


rapacious and lustful Mohammedans to the markets of Tajura, Zeyla, and 
Barbera, demands immediate extirpation, and warrants sacrifices to wipe 
away such a grievance from amon Christian’ b ; another fact is, 
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that the fine climate of the JEthiopian highlands opens a comparatively pro- 
mising field for further investigation. It appears that there exists a greater 
Christian kingdom, with a more powerful sovereign at its head, than that of Shoa, 
in the same mountains; and this, designated as Susa, or Sasou, would lead 
the way to the further regions, which conceal in their bosom the long-sought 
sources of the White Nile; and there can be no doubt, that from thence to 
the valley of the Niger, there is, crossing all central and intertropical Africa, 
a broad band of country, possessing a fertile soil, a delightful climate, and no 
doubt kingdoms and populations, unknown even by name. 


The Comic Album, 1844.—Late in the Christmas season—but, perhaps, even 
more to be welcomed on that account, as calculated to prolong the time of jest 
and laughter, and extend the reign of Christmas into the Faster holidays—comes 
the Comic Album ; bearing, both externally and within, in its arrangements of 
type and paper, its abundance of margin and appropriateness of decoration, 
evidences of Mr. Vizetelly’s undiminished art in the discovery of “ novel 
effects.” Few books so well answer to their names; this is truly a comic 
“album,” and has equal claim to its second title, “a book for every table.” 
Many of the unnumbered designs are excellent; some are of eunch origin, 
and have a whimsicality of their own. It would be absurd to particuiarize 
oints, in a case where, as you turn over the leaves, you are pretty sure to 
ane equally everywhere. ‘The “* Albuin” opens with a graphically versified 
description of the royal trip to France, by Mr. A’Beckett, the satire of which 
“ gives delight, and hurts not.” Other humorists, in prose and verse, re-echo 
the strain, and, with almost unvarying success, aim at wit without personality. 
Who is Bon Gaultier ?—not Mr. Lockhart, assuredly ; yet he has succeeded 
in giving us a real ballad, “from the Spanish of Astley’s,” and it is entitled, 
Don Fernando Gomersalez. We must snatch a stanza out of it. 


“Don Fernando Gomersalez, basely have they borne thee down ; 
Paces ten behind thy charger is thy glorious body thrown ; 
Fetters have they bound upon thee, iron fetters fast and sure— 
Don Fernando Gomersalez, thou art captive to the Moor! 


“ On the twentieth day of August—’twas the feast of false Mahound— 
Came the Moorish population from the neighbouring cities round ; 
There to hold their foul carousal, there to dance and there to sing, 
And to pay their yearly homage to Al Widdicomb the King! 


“ First they wheel’d their supple coursers, wheel’d them at their utmost speed, 
Then they gallop'd by in squadrons, tossing of the light jareed ; 
Then around the circus racing, faster than the swallow flies, 
Did they spurn the yellow sawdust in the rapt spectators’ eyes.” 


Al Widdicom)b orders Gomersalez to be brought before him, and decrees a 
trial of strength with his warriors— 


“* Courses three within this circus ’gainst my warriors thou shalt run, 
Ere yon weltering pasteboard ocean shall receive yon muslin sun.” 


yomersalez vanquishes them all, but Al Widdicomb is treacherous, and is 
justly tumbled into the dust, by the exasperated Don. Now, then, Gomersalez 
has to fly for his life, his foes chasing him : 
“ Speed thee up the sloping spring-broad, o’er the bridge that spans the seas; 
Yonder gauzy moon will light thee through the grove of canvas trees.” 


It is Astley’s, and nothing else. 


Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his friend Jack Johnson. By Albert Smith, 
Esq.—These volumes introduce to our notice a writer whom we have never 
met before, in this form of publication. Mirth has but lately admitted him of 
her crew. Presenting himself, therefore, for the first time on any stage, or, 
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at all events, in connexion with those boards which inclose a three-volume. 
literary adventure, the new performer is entitled to that cordial reception 
which good feeling and pleasurable anticipation always accord. 

In this spirit we have read his “ Ledbury Adventures,” written to sketch 
the manners of certain classes of society “ as they actually are.” Of his cha- 
racters—* if they are thought in some instances spatial, or deficient in deep 
knowledge of human nature, he would only beg his readers to regard the por- 
trayal of them as they would the face of a soak "if it give correct informa- 
tion, few people stop to inquire about the springs and wheels. 

Without making a stop ourselves to examine this matter of clocks and cha- 
racter, we may remark that correctness in the one case is absolutely essential, 
in the other desirable or not, necessary or perfectly dispensable, just as it may 
happen. Correctness is, in the present instance, asserted—the author professes 
to sketch certain manners “ as they actually are ;” but if the claim to accu- 
racy were far stronger than we honestly esteem it to be, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that his work would be worthier or more welcome, more clever 
or more amusing. We shall, for our parts, say nothing about the “ actually 
are” of the matter, feeling pretty sure that wnosoever should seek the com- 
pany of Mr. Ledbury and his associates, with a view to correct examples of 
certain classes of society, would suffer disappointment. Yet, as the poet 
exclaims— 

“ Heavens, was I born for nothing but to write!” 


So the sketcher of manners might exclaim, “ Must I write nothing but cor- 
rectness ?” Comic pantomime and caricature, broad farce, and fun in every 
form, forbid ! 

It is quite enough, that these sketches of Paris and London life, in some of 
the middle and lower conditions of both, were written in periodical divisions, 
always with a view to some timely and peculiar effects, which the author, in 
his modest observations at the close of his story, likens to the twirls and 
sparkles of fireworks. ‘They are not the less sportive, fantastic, whimsical, or 
brilliant now than at first; unless it is, that being here seen altogether, or in 
constant succession, instead of separately, one effect, by its superior sparkle, 
throws the other into shadow. ‘The entire want of interest, as a story, is of 
course also felt more than it could be, when each scene stood by itself and 
boasted an effect of its own. Yet the characters seldom go to sleep, the author's 
animal spirits rarely flag; and the tone of droll and quizzical remark upon 
men and things is so sustained, and apparently so native to the writer, that it 
sometimes runs even into the few pages devoted to graver and more terrible 
doings. ‘The characters indeed are generally on the move ; and something like 
them may very possibly be seen, not merely ay pine! the whimsicalities of 
dialogue and event in stage farce, but even in the out-of-the-way corners and 
crooked avenues of real life. They include such people as Crinks, Rawkins, 
Prodgers, Pattle, Cripps, Grimley, Hoddle, Koops and Co. Queerly as these 
names sound, one seems to know the people by them. Among them are some 
excellent metropolitan monstrosities. ‘lhe supper parties, and scenes of that 
description, are the liveliest; at these, the author seems as completely at home as 
Jack Johnson himself, who, however, is sui generis; but the best in point of 
ease and spirit, in a perception of the ridiculous and grotesque, in knowledge 
of the scenes portrayed, and in a power of painting them by a series of broad, 
careless touches, are the scenes of Paris life in Quartier Latin. 

These volumes afford a proof that Mr. Albert Smith is the possessor of comic 
pee of delineating some of the features of life ; but they do not prove that 

1e has made his best—only his first—use of them. 





Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor through Europe and the East; trans- 
lated by William Howitt, from the German of Holthaus. Mr. Howitt may 
reasonably plume his pen upon having given to English readers a real literary 
novelty—a genuine book of travels—by g genuine journeyman tailor. P. D. 
Holthaus is a native of Werdohl, iy”Westphalia; a,veritable needleman; @ 
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tailor of a non-sitting and ambulatory turn of mind; in one respect but a 
ninth portion of a man, yet, at a journey, more than nine men combined ; who, 
some twenty years ago, conceived the idea of uncrossing his legs after his 
apprenticeship, and of “ stitching” his way through some of the most cele- 
brated parts of the world. 

‘Tailors have, indeed, done notable things ere now, so connecting themselves 
with the great ends and objects of heroism and romance, as to deserve the dis- 
tinction of having allied their names with the drama, and become the heroes 
of a tragedy ; yet the enterprise of the craft has never been so signalized as in 
the trips which Holthaus has been bold enough to take in various great cities 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 1824 to 1840. Indeed, the shoemaking 
trade has hitherto carried away the literary palm from all others, and a long 
list might be furnished of professors of that craft who, employing their in- 
tervals of leisure, or musing upon grave matters while plying the awl, have 
ranked their names with those which the world justly deems worthy of remem- 
brance ; but this celebrated and much-respected craft never made itself such a 
pair of seven-league boots as our Westphalian must wear, and it must frankly 
be owned that sucha pair are without precedent. 

The present translator, in a former work gave a curious exposition of the 
character of trade-guilds in Germany, with reference to young journeymen- 
wanderings on a first escape from the fetters of apprenticeship; but the 
desire was lodged in the heart of Holthaus still earlier in life. ‘“ To see the 
world,” he says, “ was his most living desire.” His sad spirit said within him, 
“ Wert thou but of years, that thou mightest travel!” And now behold he 
can further soliloquize, and comfort his still craving soul with such a remi- 
niscence as this—* I have wandered several times through Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, and Wallachia ; I was a long time in Buckarest and Constantinople ; 
and undertook, with the money I had saved there, a pilgrimage through Egypt 
to the Holy Land; I kneeled at the birthplace and the sepulchre of the 
Saviour ; stood in adoration on the holy Mount Zion, on ‘Tabor, Golgotha, and 
the Mount of Olives; bathed in Jordan ; washed myself in the lake of Gen- 
nesareth ; looked in vain around me on the Dead Sea for living objects ; was 
in the worship of St. Joseph, and in many other holy places of which the 
Scriptures make mention. I returned to Constantinople, and betook myself 
through Athens, where | worked nearly a year, and thence through Italy, 
rance, and Belgium, homewards to my Fatherland!” 

Yes, he “ works” as he goes!—there is the wonder. ‘Tailoring and travel- 
ling go hand in hand with Holthaus through three-quarters of the world. He 
has no means of roaming but his cross-legged trade. Man, in various parts of 
the earth, would be to him an entirely unknown animal, if he had not the ad- 
vantage of measuring him for a coat. He sits down at Constantinople, or on 
Mount Lebanon—* at ‘Thebes, or Athens, when he will, or where ”"—and 
having dug up a little cash with his needle, dances as it were upon the point 
of it, and cuts capers through the air, till he lands in another famous and 
classical locality. Mr. Howitt exaggerates not in the least when he says “ he 
literally sews his way from continent to continent.” 

We have only space for one recommendation to the reader—to read the 
little book, which is full of matter, and deserving on its own account, as much 
almost as on its author's. ‘That extraordinary and indefatigable person is now 
stitching and strolling about Russia, whence he is to return soon with matter 
for a second work. It will be long before the world sees such another author 
of Ais cloth. 





The Spirit of the Nation. Part I1.—This is a series of political songs and 
national ballads, by the writers of the Dublin repeal newspaper, “ The Nation.” 
We shall not attempt to criticise them. They breathe the fiercest spirit of 
hostility to the principle of the union and the maintenance of English power 
in Ireland ; they are steeped in bitterest recollection of every wrong and every 
kind of suffering endured by that ill-fated country for centuries past ; and 
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they inculcate, in words that burn, lessons of redress, of freedom—too often, we 
fear, of vengeance—that might perhaps tingle even in colder ears than those to 
which they are addressed. But, as poems, they alike charm and surprise. 
They are wonderfully earnest, biting, passionate—all pathos now, now all 
fury—always musical and full of thought—seldom wanting either in sweet- 
ness or in strength. This, admiration is obliged to say. Who the writers 
may be, and what else they may have written, we know not; but never, in 
our recollection, were political songs poured forth with such profusion and 
power. 


1. Little Princes, by Mrs. John Slater. 2. The Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land, collected by James Orchard Halliwell.—Two little books for the young, 
worthy of commendation from their elders. The first, in appropriate garb, 
presents a liberal collection of anecdotes of illustrious children of all coun- 
tries; and Mr. Horsley has aided their effect by some very pleasing designs 
that can well afford the admission of a solitary exception. ‘The second can 
boast of successful editions in the past, and will enjoy continued popularity 
while there is an ear left for infantine ballad literature, or a nursery to sing 
the songs in. 


Prize Essay on Late Hours of Business. —The subject of late business hours 
generally has been handled with such justice of remark, and such true kind- 
ness of feeling by an accomplished contributor of our own—a writer who, in 
all she undertakes, has ever the purest and wisest moral ends in view—that 
in this place it is only necessary to call attention to this essay by Thomas 
Davies, which the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel has graced with a suitable in- 
troduction. It is the result of a prize offered by the Metropolitan Drapers’ 
Association. Mr. Baptist Noel rightly describes the simple and lucid produc- 
tion as one that exaggerates no grievance and indulges in no invective, while 
it unfolds “a great amount of human suffering which may easily be removed 
if those who become acquainted with its existence will only use their influence 


for that purpose.” 


Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects. By Robert Snow, Esq.—A circumstance 
which, though it is legibly intimated on the — was unnoticed by us 
until the pen was newly dipped for a record of the calm pleasures which this 
volume of vanes had brought us, forbids now more than the bare record. The 
poems are not printed for public distribution—for the evident, at least the 
only conceivable reason, that many of them relate to subjects of personal or 
family interest ; but these are by no means the least interesting in themselves 
to thoughtful readers, or the least finished of the various pieces composing 
this tasteful and elegant addition to the treasures of the Lake-school. Mr. 
Snow, though apparently shrinking from a public competition with his 
fellow-poets, brings to his labour of love a high understanding of his great 
art, the feeling of a scholar, an ear nicely attuned, and a sense of the finest 
delicacies of verse. His volume is a tribute to the power of Wordsworth, 
and a token of the wonderful impressiveness of his poetry; it is already 
sufficiently within the pale of publicity to render our seizure of a passage or 
two no violation. The lines here given, however, are more Tennysonian in 
character :— 

“ON REVISITING ETON, IN THE YEAR 1842. 


“ Tuese the spires and these the turrets sons of Eton love to greet; 
See beneath the row of lime-trees that low wall, our wonted seat. 
See those benches; on the oaken wainscot graven, see that name ; 
See the thronging generation—’tis another and the same— 

Beneath those elm-trees in the meadows musical with py sounds 


Of unbroken boyish spirits 6 in ceaseless rounds :, 
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And by the gallant river eddying onward, ever bright and deep, 
I seem to know the weeds and rushes, and the willow’s graceful sweep; 
And I see the selfsame elm-tree under which in bygone years 

Me my parents left, a timid novice, drown’d in parting tears. 

Once more I greet its whispering branches: nay, the very clouds that fly 
O’er head away, like youthful days, seem moulded in a well-known sky. 


“ Comrades of youth’s bygone season! comrades in the cheerful glade! 
May I shew what fearful tracks the wheels of circumstance have made ? 
And, hand in hand, how time and space have sworn to sever you and me, 
And thrown between congenial souls a thousand leagues of land and sea? 
No: stronger feelings, stronger passions, in the interval have grown ; 

I the changes of a lifetime in a few short years have known. 
Further, further, in the distance, Eton, waned thy hoary towers ; 
Yet I clung to thy remembrance—rallied all my spirit’s powers— 
For the ties that held me to thee worn and fray’d with worldly strife 
Might have snapp’d but for new blessings calling me to second life.” 


“* Now ’tis comfort to address thee, Spirit of that ancient Place ; 
Thee, the soul of England’s glory, of her sage and warrior race ! 
Spirit, now array’d in whiteness, now with shadows overcast, 
Come with precept for the future, with rebukings for the past. 
Since thy Heury ruled in Britain, year by year, and day by day, 
At the gates of thy renewing maim‘d and fetter’d lies Decay : 
Thou outwellest, like thy river’s stream, unperishingly rife 
With youth’s blithe elements of motion, and invulnerable life. 

sy the dignity of friendship—by the chastenings of the mind— 
sy communications lofty —all that elevates mankind— 
Let me love thee like a parent—flee to thee and be at rest— 
To thy water-brooks betake me, like the hart by hunters press’d.” 


Records of Scenery, and other Poems. By the Hon. Julia Augusta Maynard. 
— Many poems in the elegant collection betore us have been presented singly 
to the readers of this Magazine; our opinion of them may therefore be said 
to have been expressed in a manner that needs no reiteration now. Those 
with which they are here associated are in every respect worthy to be their 
companions. The opening poem, which runs to no great length, combines a 
number of graceful pictures and felicitous allusions, in smooth, harmonious 
verse ; and in many of the remaining pieces there is a sacred and pious colour- 
ing thrown in, which indicates the possession of sensibility and religious 
enthusiasm. 





The Prism of Imagination. By the Baroness Calabrella. Uongman.— 
Book-beauty have we seen admired and extolled often and often; for art in 
recent years has been prodigal of its specimens; and great triumphs in the 
way of printing, decorating, illustrating, and binding have been achieved, first 
yearly, then monthly, then almost weekly. But we have never seen such 
wok-beauty as this—never, indeed, anything that could momentarily compete 
with the splendour of this production as a volume. It is a blaze of beauty. 
The borders and ornamental titles are by Mr. Owen Jones. The brilliant 
colours, the glowing gold, by which the eye is dazzled and delighted, are the 
least features of their attractions, which comprise the charm of wonderful 
variety and invariable grace and elegance in the design. There is in each of 
the tales thus produced, sufficient literary beauty and moral value to reward 
the reader who can subdue his wonder and keep his eyes a moment off the 
margin; but, combined with the merits mentioned, we can easily imagine 
that the volume must prove a pet. 











